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THE MATCH 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


ERGEANT BROKAW was hatchet- 
faced, with shifting pale blue eyes 
that had a glint of cruelty in them. He 
was tall, and thin, and lithe as a cat. 
He belonged to the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police, and was one of the best 
men on the trail that had ever gone into 
the North. His business was man hunt- 
ing. Ten years of seeking after human 
prey had given to him many of the char- 
acteristics of a fox. For six of those 
ten years he had represented law north 
of fifty-three. Now he had come to the 
end of his last hunt, close up to the 
Arctic Circle. For one hundred and 
eighty-seven days he had been following 
aman. The hunt had begun in mid- 
summer, and it was now midwinter. 
Billy Loring, who was wanted for mur- 
der, had been a hard man to find. But 
he was caught at last, and Brokaw was 
keenly exultant. It was his greatest 
achievement. It would mean a great deal 
for him down at headquarters. 

In the rough and dimly lighted cabin 
his man sat opposite him, on a bench, 
his manacled hands crossed over his 
knees. He was a younger man than 
Brokaw—thirty, or a little better. His 
hair was long, reddish, and untrimmed. 
A stubble of reddish beard covered his 
face. His eyes, too, were blue—of the 
deep, honest blue that one remembers, 
and most frequently trusts. He did not 
look like a criminal. There was some- 
thing almost boyish in his face, a little 
hollowed by long privation. He was the 
sort of man that other men liked. Even 
Brokaw, who had a heart like flint in 
the face of crime, had melted a little. 

“Ugh!” he shivered. “Listen to that 
beastly wind! It means three days of 
storm.” Outside a gale was blowing 
straight down from the Arctic. They 


could hear the steady moaning of it in 
the spruce tops over the cabin, and now 
and then there came one of those raging 
blasts that filled the night with strange 


shrieking sounds. Volleys of fine, hard 
snow beat against the one window with 
a rattle like shot. In the cabin it was 
comfortable. It was Billy’s cabin. He 
had built it deep in a swamp, where 
there were lynx and fisher cat to trap, 
and where he had thought that no one 
could find him. The sheet-iron stove 
was glowing hot. An oil lamp hung 
from the ceiling. Billy was sitting so 
that the glow of this fell in his face. 
It scintillated on the rings of steel about 
his wrists. Brokaw was a cautious man, 
as well as a clever one, and he took no 
chances. 

“I like storms—when you're inside, 
an’ close to a_ stove,” replied Billy. 
“Makes me feel sort of—safe.” He 
smiled a little grimly. Even at that 
it was not an unpleasant smile. 

Brokaw’s snow-reddened eyes gazed 
at the other. 

“There’s something in that,” he said. 
“This storm will give you at least three 
more days of life.” 

“Won’t you drop that?” asked the 
prisoner, turning his face a little, so 
that it was shaded from the light. 

“You’ve got me now, an’ I know what’s 
coming as well as you do.” His voice 
was low and quiet with the faintest trace 
of a broken note in it, deep down in his 
throat. “We’re alone, old man, and a 
long way from anyone. I ain’t blaming 
you for catching me. I haven’t got any- 
thing against you. So let’s drop this 
other thing—what I’m going down to— 
and talk something pleasant. I know 
I’m going to hang. That’s the law. It’ll 
be pleasant enough when it comes, don’t 
you think? Let’s talk about—about— 
home. Got any kids?” 

Brokaw shook his head and took his 
pipe from his mouth. 

“Never married,” he said shortly. 

“Never married,” mused Billy, regard- 
ing him with a curious softening of his 
blue eyes. “You don’t know what you’ve 


missed, Brokaw. Of course, it’s none of 
my business, but you’ve got a home— 
somewhere Brokaw shook his head 
again. 
“Been in the service ten years,” he 
said. “I’ve got a mother living with my 
brother somewhere down in York State. 
I’ve sort of lost track of them. Haven’t 
seen ’em for five years.” 
Billy was looking at him steadily. 
Slowly he rose to his feet, lifted his 
9a hands, and turned down the 
ight. 
“Hurts my eyes,” he said, and he 
laughed frankly as he caught the sus- 
picious glint in Brokaw’s eyes. He seated 
himself again, and leaned over toward 
the other. “I haven’t talked to a white 
man for three months,” he added, a little 
hesitatingly. “I’ve been hiding—close. 
I had a dog for a time, but he died, an’ 
I didn’t dare go hunting for another. I 
knew you fellows were pretty close after 
me. But I wanted to get enough fur to 
take me to South America. Had it all 
planned, an’ she was going to join me 
there—with the kid. Understand? If 
you’d kept away another month ce 
There was a husky break in his voice, 
and he coughed to clear it. 
“You don’t mind if I talk, do you— 
about her, an’ the kid? I’ve got to do it, 
or bust, or go mad. I’ve got to because 
—today—she was twenty-four—at ten 
o’clock in the morning—an’ it’s our wed- 
ding day 
The half gloom hid from Brokaw what 
was in the other’s face. And then Billy 
laughed almost joyously. “Say, but she’s 
been a true little pardner,” he whispered 
proudly, as there came a lull in the 
storm. “She was just born for me, an’ 
everything seemed to happen on her 
birthday, an’ that’s why I can’t be down- 
hearted even now. It’s her birthday, 
you see, an’ this morning, before you 
came, I was just that happy that I set 
a plate for her at the table, an’ put 
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her picture and a curl of her hair beside 
it—set the picture up so it was looking 
at me—an’ we had breakfast together. 
Look here——” 

He moved to the table, with Brokaw 
watching him like a cat, and brought 
something back with him, wrapped in a 
soft piece of buckskin. He unfolded the 
buckskin tenderly, and drew forth a long 
curl that rippled a dull red and gold in 
the lamp-glow, and then he handed a 
photograph to Brokaw. 

“That’s her!” he whispered. 

Brokaw turned so that the light fell 
on the picture. A sweet, girlish face 
smiled at him from out of a wealth of 
flowing, disheveled curls. 

“She had it taken that way just for 
me,” explained Billy, with the enthusiasm 
of a boy in his voice. “She’s always 
wore her hair in curls—an’ a braid—for 
me, when we're home. I love it that 
way. Guess I may be silly but I'll tell 
you why. That was down in York State, 
too. She lived in a cottage, all grown 
over with honeysuckle an’ morning glory, 
with green hills and valleys all about 
it—and the old apple orchard just be- 
hind. That day we were in the orchard, 
all red an’ white with bloom, and she 
dared me to a race. I let her beat me, 
and when I came up she stood under one 
of the trees, her cheeks like the pink 
blossoms, and her hair all tumbled about 
her like an armful of gold, shaking loose 
apple blossoms down on her head. I 
forgot everything then, and I didn’t stop 
until I had her in my arms, an’—an’ 
she’s been my little pardner ever since. 
After the baby came we moved up into 
Canada, where I had a good chance in a 
new mining town. An’ then fe | 
furious blast of the storm sent the over- 
hanging spruce tops smashing against 
the top of the cabin. Straight overhead 
the wind shrieked almost like human 
voices, and the one window rattled as 
though it were shaken by human hands. 
The lamp had been burning lower and 
lower. It began to flicker now, the quick 
sputter of the wick lost in the noise of 
the gale. Then it went out. Brokaw 
leaned over and opened the door of the 
big box stove, and the red glow of the 
fire took the place of the lamplight. He 
leaned back and relighted his pipe, eye- 
ing Billy. The sudden blast, the going 
out of the light, the opening of the stove 
door, had all happened in a minute, but 
the interval was long enough to bring a 
change in Billy’s voice. It was cold and 
hard when he continued. He leaned over 
toward Brokaw, and the boyishness had 
gone from his face. 

“Of course, I can’t expect you to have 
any sympathy for this other business, 
Brokaw,” he went on. “Sympathy isn’t 
in your line, an’ you wouldn’t be the big 
man you are in the service if you had it. 
But I'd like to know what. you would 
have done. We were up there six 
months, and we'd both grown to love the 
big woods, and she was growing prettier 
and happier every day—when Thorne, 
the new superintendent, came up. One 
day she told me that she didn’t like 
Thorne, but I didn’t pay much attention 
to that, and laughed at her, and said he 
was a good fellow. After that I could 
see that something was worrying her, 
and pretty soon I couldn’t help from 
seeing what it was, and everything came 
out. It was Thorne. He was persecut- 
ing her. She hadn’t told me, because 
she knew it would make trouble and I'd 
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lose my job. One afternoon I came home 
earlier than usual, and found her cry- 
ing. She put her arms round my neck, 
and just cried it all out, with her face 
snuggled in my neck, and kissin’ me——” 

Brokaw could see the cords in Billy’s 
neck. His manacled hands were clenched. 

“What would you have done, Bro- 
kaw?” he asked huskily. “What if you 
had a wife, an’ she told you that another 
man had insulted her, and was forcing 
his attentions on her, and she asked you 
to give up your job and take her away? 
Would you have done it, Brokaw? No, 
you wouldn’t. You’d have hunted up 
the man. That’s what I did. He had 
been drinking—just enough to make him 
devilish, and he laughed at me—I didn’t 
mean to strike so hard—but it happened 
I killed him. I got away. She and the 
baby are down in the little cottage 
again—down in York State—an’ I know 
she’s awake this minute—our wedding 
day—thinking of me, an’ praying for 
me, and counting the days between now 
and spring. We were going to South 
America then.” 

Brokaw rose to his feet, and put fresh 
wood into the stove. 

“I guess it must be pretty hard,” he 
said, straightening himself. “But the 
law up here doesn’t take them things in- 
to account—not very much. It may let 
you off with manslaughter—ten or 
fifteen years. I hope it does. Let’s 
turn in.” 

Billy stood up beside him. He went 
with Brokaw to a bunk built against the 
wall, and the sergeant drew a fine steel 
chain from his pocket. Billy lay down, 
his hands crossed over his breast, and 
Brokaw deftly fastened the chain about 
his ankles. 

“And I suppose you think this is hard, 
too,” he added. “But I guess you'd do it 
if you were me. Ten years of this sort 
of work learns you not to take chances. 
If you want anything in the night just 
whistle.” It had been a hard day with 
Brokaw, and he slept soundly. For an 
hour Billy lay awake, thinking of home, 
and listening to the wail of the storm. 
Then he, too, fell into sleep—a restless, 
uneasy slumber filled with troubled 
visions. For a time there had come a 
lull in the storm, but now it broke over 
the cabin with increased fury. A hand 
seemed slapping at the window, threat- 
ening to break it. The spruce boughs 
moaned and twisted overhead, and a vol- 
ley of wind and snow shot suddenly down 
the chimney, forcing open the stove 
door, so that a shaft of ruddy light cut 
like a red knife through the dense gloom 
of the cabin. In varying ways the 
sounds played a part in Billy’s dreams. 
In all those dreams, and segments of 
dreams, the girl—his wife—was present. 
Once they had gone for wild flowers, and 
had been caught in a thunderstorm, and 
had run to an old and disused barn in 
the middle of a field for shelter. He 
was back in that barn again, with her— 
and he could feel her trembling against 
him, and he was stroking her hair, as 
the thunder crashed over them and the 
lightning filled her eyes with fear. After 
that there came to him a vision of the 
early autumn nights when they had 
gone corn roasting with other young 
people. He had always been afflicted 
with a slight nasal trouble, and smoke 
irritated him. It set him sneezing, and 
kept him dodging about the fire, and she 
had always laughed when the smoke per- 
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sisted in following him about, like a 
young scamp of a boy bent on torment- 
ing him. The smoke was unusually per- 
sistent tonight. He tossed in his bunk, 
and buried his face in the blanket that 
answered for a pillow. The smoke 
reached him even there, and he sneezed 
chokingly. In that instant the girl’s 
face disappeared. He sneezed again— 
and awoke. 

A startled gasp broke from his lips, 
and the handcuffs about his wrists 
clanked as he raised his hands to his 
face. In that moment his dazed senses 
adjusted themselves. The cabin was full 
of smoke. It partly blinded him, but 
through it he could see tongues of fire 
shooting toward the ceiling. He could 
hear the crackling of burning pitch, and 
he yelled wildly to Brokaw. In an in- 
stant the sergeant was on his feet. He 
rushed to the table, where he had placed 
a pail of water the evening before, and 
Billy heard the hissing of the water as 
it struck the flaming wall. 

“Never mind that,” he shouted. “The 
shack’s built of pitch cedar. We've got 
to get out!” Brokaw groped his way to 
him through the smoke and began fum- 
bling at the chain about his ankles. 

“I can’t—find—the key he 
gasped chokingly. “Here grab hold of 
me!” 

He caught Billy under the arms and 
dragged him to the door. As he opened 
it the wind came in with a rush and be- 
hind them the whole cabin burst into a 
furnace of flame. Twenty yards from 
the cabin he dropped Billy in the snow 
and ran back. In that seething room of 
smoke and fire was everything on which 
their lives depended, food, blankets, 
even their coats and caps and snowshoes. 
But he could go no farther than the door. 
He returned to Billy, found the key in 
his pocket, and freed him from the chain 
about his ankles. Billy stood up. As he 
looked at Brokaw the glass in the win- 
dow broke and a sea of flame sprouted 
through. It lighted up their faces. The 
sergeant’s jaw was set hard. His 
leathery face was curiously white. He 
could not kéep from shivering. There 
was a strange smile on Billy’s face, and 
a strange look in his eyes. Neither of 
the two men had undressed for sleep, 
but their coats, and caps, and heavy mit- 
tens were in the flames. 

Billy rattled his handcuffs. Brokaw 
looked him squarely in the eyes. 

“You ought to know this country,” he 
said. “What’ll we do?” 

“The nearest post is sixty miles from 
here,” said Billy. 

“T know that,” replied Brokaw. “And 
I know that Thoreau’s cabin is only 
twenty miles from here. There must be 
some trapper or Indian shack nearer 
than that. Is there?” In the red glare 
of the fire Billy smiled. His teeth 
gleamed at Brokaw. It was in a lull 
of the wind, and he went close to Bro- 
kaw, and spoke quietly, his eyes shining 
more and more with that strange light 
that had come into them. 

“This is going to be a big sight easier 
than hanging, or going to jail for half 
my life, Brokaw—an’ you don’t think 
I’m going to be fool enough to miss the 
chance, do you? It ain’t hard to die 
of cold. I’ve almost been there once or 
twice. I told you last night why I 
couldn’t give up hope—that something 
good for me always came on her birth- 

Continued on page 57 
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DIZZY OMELET 


“TyIZZY!” A hoarse, heavy voice vi- 

brant with command, boomed across 
the library of the Brookfield mansion, 
and brought a lazy response from the 
breakfast room where Isabel Swift 
Brookfield sat leisurely nibbling her 
usual nine o’clock lunch. 

“Yes, dad.” A slight figure in blue- 
silk negligee, with stockings and slip- 
pers of same color, appeared at the door- 
way, while a pair of large blue eyes 
stared innocently between the parted 
portieres. 

“Come in here and explain this 
mess—” shaggy eyebrows were scowling 
savagely over the morning paper; the 
thick lips of a rather determined look- 
ing mouth were moving convulsively, as 
grey eyes rapidly scanned a _ certain 
column of the Boston Globe. 

Dizzy’s big eyes lit with amusement 
for a second, but her angry dad failed 
to catch the look. The blue negligee 
glided across the room, and suddenly 
plumped down on a pair of carefully 
pressed, grey-trousered knees. The 
newspaper was brushed from her father’s 
hands, and fell with a rattle to the floor. 

“What’s matter, dad?” 

The grey eyes lost their gleam, as 
they glanced lovingly down to the beau- 
tiful form so enticingly near; a broad 
grin crept over the usually stern face. 
“Oh, hell!” he exclaimed as he absently 
stroked the shiny brown-bobs. 

“But, say, Dizzy—what the devil were 
you doing around Framingham Square 
last night ?” 

The big blue eyes met her dad’s se- 
rious grey ones for an instant, then 
gazed thoughtfully into vacancy, as tho 
trying to remember troublesome dates, 
and locations. 

“Framingham—me doing at Framing- 
ham? Why, dad, don’t you remember I 
was seriously ill, last night, had to can- 
cel all engagements—” 

Daniel H. Brookfield was a shrewd 
lawyer; many years contact with crimi- 
nal courts had given him a good idea 
of reading human nature. Because of 
this varied experience, he was able to 
see thru most of his wary young daugh- 
ter’s camouflage; but even his trained 
mind was sometimes taxed to the limit 
to corner the clever girl, who had in- 
herited her parent’s natural shrewdness, 
and had daily added to it flapper-wisdom. 

With a sigh, he reached for the 
crumpled newspaper; “Here!” he ex- 
claimed with his old exasperated tone 
again, “what does this mean, then?” 

Dizzy’s face sobered a trifle as her 
keen eyes took in the glaring head-lines; 
“TRUCK-LOAD EGGS SMASHED,” 
and directly under it, “Dizzy Brookfield 
gives another exhibition of reckless 
driving. . .” 

With another blank look toward the 
floor, Dizzy carelessly rumpled the pa- 
per in her lap. “I dunno, dad. Guess 
it’s some more reporter’s bunk. That 
old express company is always tryin’ 
to get me in bad. Remember that time 
they ran into my ‘Baby’ at the corner of 
Washington Street? You proved in court 
it wasn’t my fault—” 

A gleam came to Lawyer Brookfield’s 
eyes. “Yes—I cleared you all right, but 
you admitted afterwards to me that you 
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were going about sixty, when you hit 
the truck.” 

Dizzy wriggled nervously on _ the 
broad knees. Her father’s creases were 
fast disappearing—perhaps that ac- 
counted for the exasperated tone of his 
voice, as he added; “But hell! this states 
that a whole truck-load of eggs was 
smashed. Here, let me see that paper.” 

Dizzy reluctantly smoothed out the 
paper again. There was always some 
gs old cloud coming up to spoil her 

Her father’s gruff voice interrupted 
her meditations. “Listen to this!” he 
ordered briskly. 

Dizzy yawned, but her shapely ears 
were pricked up more eagerly than he 
suspected, as he read aloud: 

“An American Express truck loaded 
with forty cases of eggs, and driven by 
Patrick Malone, was run into last even- 
ing by a high-powered roadster; the lat- 
ter was going at such terrific speed as 
to upset the heavy truck. The eggs 
were a total loss.” 

Dizzy giggled. “Must have been some 
omelet, dad. Gosh, how those eggs must 
have crunched—.” 

Lawyer Brookfield gazed searchingly 
at the innocent face. “You might as 
well admit that you had a collision—” 

“Me—admit anythin’? Dizzy cut in 
with a puzzled look, then her eyes 
sparkled. “Now, dad, you know me bet- 
ter than that—why, my ‘Baby’ is in the 
garage for repairs. I’ll give you a thou- 
sand dollars if you can find any sign of 
an egg-yolk on it.” 

Lawyer Brookfield hastily arose, and 
Dizzy slid gracefully to the floor, with 
her two dainty feet safely spread. 

Her father’s voice was tart, as he ob- 
served: “Very well. I see where you'll 
get a summons to Court in the near fu- 
ture. Perhaps your explanation will 
satisfy the judge.” 

Several days later, the District Court- 
room was well filled, as the case of 
American Express Company versus Isa- 
bell S. Brookfield, was tried. It was no 
uncommon event in Boston to see the 
name of Brookfield versus various other 
names. Dizzy Brookfield and her baby- 
roadster were always in trouble. Her 
wealthy father, although a clever law- 
yer, was often at his wits ends trying 
to defend her. 

The driver of the unfortunate truck 
was first called to the stand, and wrath- 
fully explained how he was moving his 
truck very cautiously on account of his 
treacherous load; a roadster swept round 
the corner, struck his truck amidships, 
turning it completely over. 

The Court had a question to ask; “How 
fast was that roadster probably going?” 

The witness scratched his head. 
“Your Honor—it came so damn’ quick, 
I only had a glimpse of it. The next 
thing I knew, I was swimmin’ in the 
dumbed eggs.” 

The Court smiled grimly. “How many 
dozen eggs did you have on the load?” 

“Forty crates, Your Honor—thirty 
dozen to a crate—.” 

The judge made a note on his pad. 


“That would be 1200 dozen. 
they were all broken?” 

“Nary a whole egg left in the bunch, 
Your Honor.” 

A traffic cop was called next. For an 
instant he met Dizzy’s eyes, and a grin 
flickered to the corner of his mouth. , 
Questioned by the Court, he admitted 
that the truck had overturned, but was 
uncertain that the roadster had caused 
the accident. 

“Could you identify the driver of the 
roadster?” the Court demanded. 

The khaki-uniformed witness shook his 
head. I could not, Your Honor. I saw 
a streak of somethin’ goin’ down the 
street—I caught a glimpse of red—it 
gave me the impression that the driver 
was a girl—” 

“Then you admit that the driver, who- 
ever it was, failed to wait for an investi- 
gation?” 

“Er—yes, Sor; I’ll have to admit that, 
Sor. The car went down the road like 
the devil was after it.” 

As the last witness left the stand, the 
defendant was called, and Dizzy Brook- 
field in a trim little suit of blue with 
secant skirt, flesh-pink stockings, smart 
black slippers, and red helmet hat, stood 
demurely before the judge. 

“Your name?” came the gruff com- 
mand. 

Dizzy smiled bewitchingly as she fo- 
cused her innocent blue eyes on the 
Court. Her carmine lips parted with 
what looked to be almost a tremble, as 
she murmured; “Isabel Swift Brook- 
field,” then added as an after-thought; 
“most everybody calls me ‘Dizzy’.” 

The judge chewed his under-lip sav- 
agely; “Er—Miss Dizzy—you have a 
reputation of driving a car at a very 
reckless speed; if I remember, this is 
not your first offense—” 

Dizzy cut in just then; “Your Honor, 
in regard to that egg-incident—I fear 
someone is a trifle mixed—” 

“Please answer my questions!” the 
Court thundered; “we will then decide 
as to your guilt. How fast were you 
going at the time of this accident?” 

Dizzy shut her lips very determinedly; 
“Dunno anythin’ about any accident, 
Your Honor.” 

“What is your usual speed when driv- 
ing your fast roadster?” 

Dizzy smiled; “Oh, my ‘baby’ can go 
anywhere from twenty up to ninety—” 

“Your baby? Are you married?” 

Dizzy grinned; “Not so’s you notice 
it; I was talkin’ about my baby-road- 
ster.” 

Someone in the audience snickered 
loudly. The Court scowled; “You mean 
to tell me that you drive on a public 
highway at ninety miles an hour?” the 
judge roared. 

Dizzy looked serious. “No, Your 
Honor; I didn’t mean to tell you. That 
was a slip. But really, judge, ninety 
isn’t so very spiffy—just a nice com- 
fortable gait for my ‘baby’—.” 

The judge made a note on his pad. 
His scraggly brows came together as 
he glared severely toward his pretty 
victim. He intended to deliver a lec- 
ture, but somehow the dazzling smile 
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By DONALD EDWARD KEYHOE 


MARSHALL DANE propped up his 

newspaper before him and read for 
, the third time the unusual advertise- 
ment which had attracted his attention 
that morning. 

“Wanted—Immbdiately — Experienced 
aviator. Single, no family connections 
Knowledge of night flying necessary. 
An unusual opportunity. Call Main 
0999.” 

When he had finished he stood up 
and faced the dresser mirror of the 
hotel room which was temporarily his 
home. He saw a tall, well built young 
man, bronzed from exposure to the sun. 
Two keen eyes gazed back at him from 
an alert, good humored face. 

“Well, what do you say?” he de- 
manded of his reflection in the glass. 
“Shall we try this or not?” 

As the man in the mirror made no 
reply, other than to mimic his actions, 
he sat down and reached into his pocket 
for a coin. 

“Heads we try it!” he muttered and 
flipped the coin into the air. It fell on 
the bed. Dane leaned over quickly. The 
head was uppermost. 

He reached for the telephone and 
called the number the advertisement had 
named. In a few seconds a man’s voice 
replied. 

“I’m the aviator you described in your 
ad,” said Dane, briefly. “When do you 
want me and where?” 

The other man seemed taken aback. 

“IT shall have to interview you,” he 
said, after a moment's hesitation. “I 
must be sure you have all the necessary 
qualifications.” 

“Very well,” returned Dane calmly. 
“I am ready to be interviewed. Your 
ad said ‘immediately.’ I am free at the 
moment.” 

The voice of the man at the other 
end of the line took on sudden decision. 

“It is now nine-thirty. Be at the en- 
trance to Poli’s Theatre on Pennsylvania 
Avenue at ten o’clock. I shall meet you 
then. By the way, what is your name?” 

“Marshall Dane,” said the aviator. 

“All right, Mr. Dane,” concluded the 
unseen speaker. “I shall see you at ten 
o'clock.” 

The conversation ended abruptly, as 
the receiver clicked down at the other 
end. Dane stared into the transmitter. 

“Sounds mysterious,” he said to him- 
self, with a grin. “I guess I’ve let my- 
self in for something this time.” 

At five minutes of ten he was pacing 
the walk before the theatre the man 
had named. Precisely at ten o’clock a 
closed car drew up at the curb. A 
swarthy, thickset man leaned out, and 
after a lightning inspection of Dane’s 
entire person with his dark, gimlet-like 
eyes, beckoned him into the car. 

“Mr. Dane?” he queried in a nervous, 
quick voice. “Please excuse this rather 
unusual way of getting in touch with 
you, but I wished to be sure of pri- 
vacy.” 

Dane inclined his head silently. The 
car was moving on slowly, as though 
toward no particular destination. 


“My name is Strawn,” the other went 
on rapidly. “Now I should like to dis- 
cuss your qualifications for—for this 
work. In the first place the details of 
the advertisement fit you absolutely ?” 

“Yes,” replied Dane, firmly. “I have 
no family connections—in fact, I am an 
orphan. I am familiar with flying at 
night and I have a fair amount of ex- 
perience in.all branches of aviation.” 

“Where have you flown?” inquired 
Strawn, who was following Dane’s 
words closely. 

The flier smiled whimsically. 

“Kelly Field, Texas; Langley Field, 
Virginia; McCook Field, Ohio; with 
Lafayette Escadrille in France; Curtiss 
Aero Company; Tri-State Aviation Cor- 
poration; and in addition, short periods 
of flying at Miami, Florida; San Diego, 
Honolulu and the Philippines.” 

Strawn whistled. 

“You’ve certainly wandered around,” 
he observed. “You must have been fly- 
ing many years.” 

“Since 1914,” said Dane, reminiscently. 
“IT have something over three thousand 
hours in the air. I’ve been a sort of 
aerial adventurer, at the service of most 
anyone who wanted me, as long as it 
was nothing crooked.” 

He laid a peculiar emphasis upon the 
last word. Strawn’s eyes narrowed a 
fraction of an inch. Then his swarthy 
face cleared and he made a reassuring 
gesture. 

“You need have no fear of that in 
this case,” he said suavely. “While it is 
a matter calling for some secrecy, it is 
quite within the law.” 

He leaned back in his seat and watched 
the flier’s face. Dane’s expression, how- 
ever, was inscrutable. 

“There is considerable risk connected 
with the affair,” admitted Strawn after 
a moment. “A risk from the actual fly- 
ing involved.” 

Dane straightened his long body lan- 
guidly. 

“You might explain the nature of it,” 
he suggested, without removing his gaze 
from the streets over which they were 
passing. 

Strawn acquiesced quickly. 

“A single flight is all that will be re- 
quired of you. It will take place at 
night and will be made from a nearby 
field to a small vessel on the Atlantic 
coast.” 

“You have an amphibian, then?” in- 
terrupted Dane. 

“Amphibian?” said Strawn, puzzled. 

“A plane equipped for landing both 
on water and land,” explained the flier. 

Strawn shook his head. 

“That is where the risk comes in,” he 
stated. “We have a De Haviland land 
plane. It will be up to you to bring it 
down in the water near the ship with- 
out injuring either of us. I am to go 
with you. I have been told that this is 
possible, that an expert flier could ac- 
complish the feat.” 

Dane nodded his head. 

“Tt can be done, but it will probably 
ruin the plane. Also, such a landing at 


night will be doubly difficult. It would 
be absolutely necessary to have lights on 
the wings of the plane or flares burned 
on the ship.” 

“We are prepared to lose the plane,” 
answered Strawn, calmly. “As for the 
lights, the plane is already equipped and 
the ship has searchlights which can be 
turned on the water. A boat will be 
standing by, ready to pick us up as soon 
as the plane touches the water.” 

Dane turned about suddenly, his ap- 
parent listlessness gone. 

“But what is the necessity for this?” 
he demanded. “You must admit that it 
looks far from regular.” 

Strawn hesitated for a moment. Then 
he lowered his voice to an impressive 
whisper. 

“Six of the greatest, business men in 
this country—men having interests in 
all parts of the globe—have decided to 
form an alliance. It will be a financial 
earthquake for their business enemies. 
Within a day or two, possibly even to- 
night, they will have drawn up all the 
papers affecting this alliance. Naturally 
if the contents of these papers were to 
become known prematurely it would 
ruin the whole affair. 

“Before they can put their scheme into 
effect it is necessary to have copies of 
these agreements signed by London rep- 
resentatives. Here is where I come in. 
As soon as the papers are signed they 
will be delivered to me. I shall hurry to 
the plane where you will be waiting and 
will start for the yacht. Once on board 
everything will be all right. The only 
danger is that I may be intercepted be- 
fore I reach the plane.” 

“T take it, then,” said Dane, “that cer- 
tain of these business enemies, as you 
call them, have an inkling of what is 
going on and will endeavor to have you 
held up?” 

Strawn nodded vigorously. 

“Exactly!” he exclaimed. “That is the 
whole thing. And to prevent them from 
getting a glimpse of those papers this 
scheme has been thought up. Every- 
thing is ready. All we need is your con- 
sent to act as pilot, and for your serv- 
ices on this flight, and your absolute 
silence before it is made, you will be 
paid one thousand dollars!” 

If he had thought to startle Dane 
with his dramatic announcement, he was 
disappointed. 

“IT would not do it for less,” Dane 
observed coolly. “The danger of a night 
landing in the ocean is not so small as 
you have imagined.” 

“Then you accept?” asked Strawn, 
with a note of repressed eagerness. 

“T accept,” he said briefly. “But I must 
be set ashore as soon as we reach the 
ship. I don’t care to visit London just 
now.” 

“Have no fear as to that,” Strawn as- 
sured him. “You will not be carried to 
London. Now for the few instructions 
I have for you. In the first place, where 
are you staying?” 

Dane named his hotel, which was 4 
well known hostelry. He _ thought 
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Strawn repressed a faint start at the 
name. The man made no reference to 
it, however. 

“T shall take you straight to the hotel. 
I shall have to ask you to remain in 
your room until you hear from me. You 
ean have your meals sent up. I should 
suggest that you try to sleep so that 
you will be ready in case the flight comes 
off tonight. At any rate do not leave 
your room, and please do not communi- 
eate with anyone. This is imperative. 
Someone may have seen you with me 
and may endeavor to learn something 
from you.” 

Dane frowned. 

“You may rely upon my silence,” he 

said coldly. “Of course if you insist 
I shall stay in the room, although it 
seems a bit unnecessary. I could easily 
be paged in the lobby.” 
- “No,” insisted Strawn, “I especially 
wish you to be in your room so that I 
can reach you without a waste of time 
and without undue publicity.” 

“All right,” agreed Dane, somewhat 
reluctantly. “But I should be given 
some time to plan this flight and to 
check out at the hotel.” 

Strawn looked alarmed. 

“You are not to let anyone know you 
are leaving,’ he said hastily. “Keep 
your reservation and return to the hotel 
after the flight. Otherwise our plans 
will be endangered. As for the flight 
itself, I shall bring you a map in plenty 
of time.” 

Dane had to be content with this. 
They had by now reached his hotel, 
where after a parting warning from 
Strawn he went up to his room. He 
ordered a substantial luncheon and then 
sat down to ponder on the events of 
the morning. 

That Strawn had given him a false 
reason for the mysterious flight he was 
quite certain. If there were so much 
importance attached to the papers men- 
tioned there would be an armed guard 
placed around them and they would be 
escorted in that manner all the way to 
London. The fact that Strawn had of- 
fered him a thousand dollars did not 
mean a thing, for if the deal turned 
out to be crooked he could not collect it 
anyway. Of course, it might be honest 
after all. He decided to follow Strawn’s 
instructions until they conflicted with 
his desires, in which he was prompted 
more by curiosity than the money in- 
volved. 

When the luncheon arrived he dis- 
missed the affair from his mind, satisfied 
his hunger and then lay down to follow 
Strawn’s suggestion that he prepare for 
the flight. In five minutes he was fast 
asleep. 

He was awakened by the stealthy 
creak of an opening door. He sat up 
quickly. The room was in darkness but 
at one side there was a glow of light 
which he perceived to be coming 
through the door which communicated 
with the next room. He jumped up and 
switched on the lights. Strawn was 
standing in the doorway. He held up a 
cautioning hand. 

“Don’t make any noise,” he whisper- 
ed. “It’s all right. I just took this way 
of coming in so no one would connect 
us.” 

Dane looked at his watch. It was ten 
o'clock. He had slept nine hours! A 
suspicion crept into his mind, abetted 
by a somewhat befuddled condition of 
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his brain. He must have been drugged 
—probably something in the luncheon— 
but why? 

Nothing of this showed in his face. 

“Ts the flight to be tonight?” he asked 
calmly. 

Strawn was busy closing and locking 
the window. As he pulled down the 
blinds he turned around. 

“Yes, it is to be a little after mid- 
night,” he said in a low tone. “I have 
a map in the next room. You will have 
to plan very quickly.” 

Dane bent over the paper. 

“Here is the spot where the plane 
lies,” Strawn continued. “And here is 
the little cove where the ship is an- 
chored. It is fringed with trees so you 
will have to be careful in landing. The 
ship will be lighted up and the two 
searchlights it carries will be pointed 
into the air to help you find it. Do you 
think that will be enough?” 

The spot Strawn had pointed out was 
a desolate place at a distance of about 
two hours’ flight. It would have been 
no easy place to find at night, but Dane 
was not concerned. He had begun to 
doubt that he would ever need the map. 
Nevertheless he folded it up carefully 
and put it into his pocket. 

“TI can find it,” he said confidently. 

A sudden, irregular tapping sounded 
at the door. Strawn tiptoed toward it. 

“Who it it?” he called. Dane saw 
the bulge of an automatic in his pocket 
as his coat drew close about him. 

“Banta!” came the swift answer. 
Strawn threw open the door. An under- 
sized, sinister eyed youth slipped into 
the room. The whispered conversation 
which took place between the newcomer 
and Strawn was too low-pitched to reach 
Dane’s ears. After a minute Strawn 
turned to the flier. 

“Are you ready to go?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

“As soon as I get my helmet and 
goggles,” said Dane. The other two men 
waited impatiently while he dived into 
his handbag. With the memory of the 
pistol he had seen outlined in Strawn’s 
pocket, Dane secreted his own automa- 
tic during a moment when the other two 
were not watching. 

“You are to go down alone,” explained 
Strawn as Dane rejoined them. “Walk 
down the Avenue to Fourteenth Street 
and stand on the northwest corner until 
Banta comes. It will only be a minute.” 

As Dane passed through the lobby he 
stopped and purchased an evening paper 
with the thought that there might be 
something in it which would give him a 
clue to the extraordinary proceedings of 
the day. There was nothing, however, 
but the usual murder case, the doings of 
the various political factions and the 
description of the impressive retinue of 
the Rajahat of Tusan, a picture of whose 


much bejeweled wife appeared on the 


front page. Dane threw the paper from 
him in disgust. 

The cool night air of the street was re- 
freshing after the stuffiness of the 
tightly closed rooms he had just left. 
It was now about eleven o’clock and the 
streets were filled with people returning 
from the theatres, seeking the restau- 
rants and roof gardens. 

He found the corner Strawn had men- 
tioned and lit a cigarette while he paced 
up and down. He did not have long to 
wait. In a few minutes Banta joined 
him and almost instantly a car which 
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had been parked across the Avenue 
drew up and the door was flung open. 
Banta whispered a few words to some- 
one inside. Then he turned to Dane. 

“Get in,” he said hastily. “The girl 
will tell you what to do.” 

Dane climbed in. Banta disappeared 
and the next moment the car was whirl- 
ing swiftly in the direction of the High- 
way Bridge. Dane turned to inspect his 
companions. One of them was a man, 
apparently about thirty-five, with a 
powerful jaw and a sullen, brutal face. 
The other, to Dane’s surprise, was a 
young and undeniably beautiful girl, 
whose refined appearance was in strik- 
ing contrast to that of the man. Dane’s 
eyes rested on the Titian hair which 
crowned her smooth, white forehead. 
Then a memory stirred within him— 
somewhere he had seen this girl before. 

She was staring at him in a puzzled 
way, as though she too were struggling 
with a slow memory. The man, after one 
searching look at the flier, turned 
abruptly and gazed out of the window. 
Dane was the first one to break the 
silence. 

“IT am Marshall Dane,” he began 
easily. “Mr.—ah—Banta said you would 
give me whatever instructions were 
necessary in regard to this flight I am 
to make.” 

He needed no instructions, but he 
wished to hear the girl’s voice. Per- 
haps it would stimulate his reluctant 
memory. 

“There is little to tell you,” she re- 
plied at last, in a low pitched voice of 
singular charm. He was right. The 
voice was familiar, too. “The plane is 
about fifteen miles from here—we shall 
reach it very quickly. You are to start 
the motor and wait until Mr. Strawn 
comes. Regan, here, and another man 
who is with the plane, will help you 
start it up.” 

She concluded with an air of dismiss- 
ing the subject. Dane found himseif 
strangely displeased at the thought that 
she was connected with Strawn in an 
affair which he felt sure was crooked. 
He decided to force the conversation, in 
the hope that he would get some light 
on the situation. 

“The papers he is bringing,” he began 
boldly, “are they well protected—pre- 
pared for a dive into the water?” 

The girl gasped and the man at the 
window turned to stare at Dane. Then 
the two exchanged glances. Dane felt 
the sudden tenseness in the air. 

“The papers—yes, they are protected,” 
answered the girl at last, and he 
thought there was a tiny note of relief 
in her voice. The man at the window 
spoke for the first time. 

“Tessa,” he growled, with unfriendly 
eyes on the flier, “Strawn wouldn’t want 
this talked over.” 

Silence fell. Dane forbore further 
questions. The girl sat back in the seat 
and the fellow she had called Regan 
turned again to the window. The car 
by now was well along the road to Alex- 
andria. In a few minutes it reached the 
historic little town, passed through at 
a modified pace and then swung swiftly 
southward. 

Tessa. The name had no significance 
for Dane. If he had met her before— 
and he was positive he had—it had been 
a different name than Tessa she had 


used. He had little time to ponder the 
Continued on page 54 
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RED PANTS 


By CAPT. JOHN W. THOMASON, Jr., U.S. M. C. 


HE flank company of the Ist Bat- 
talion, 5th Marines, came, at length 
and after various adventures, to rest in 
the Vierzy Ravine. A few kilometres 
forward the battle of Soissons roared 
into the afternoon of its second day, the 
19th of July, 1918. The flank company, 
now something under a hundred men, 
was very tired and extremely cross, and 
hungry beyond anything in its wide ex- 
perience. 

“Th’ lootenant passed the word we'd 
wait here till the galleys get up a 

“Yeh—seen a battalion-runner; he said 
they was somewhere around, but lost as 
usual. An’ here we sit 3 

“Somethin’ to be said for trenches— 
you don’t have to go so 
many places—my dogs is 
wore off clean to my knees. 
Open warfare 

“Some of you animals 
are sure hard to please,” 
said Sergeant Cannon sadly. 
“Down in those swell Ver- 
dun trenches, you guys was 
all moanin’ because you 
couldn’t get Heinie in the 
open, like—now you've got 
him in the open, an’ you 
growl just the same.” 

The mission of the flank 
company in the attack that 
started the morning before 
had been combat liaison— 
that is, to keep contact be- 
tween the flank of the 2d 
American Division—Regu- 
lar Army and United States 
Marines—and the Ist Mo- 
roccan Division of Mangin’s 
Xe French Army on their 
left. The detail had not 
been exacting, except that 
it had involved a lot of dis- 
tance. The Senegalese and 
North Africans of the Mo- 
roccan Division operated to 
the entire approval of the 
critical 5th Marines. Together on the 
track of a hurricane of artillery that 
shook the world and made the dim 
Villers Cotterets forest a hell of flashing 
fires and smoky thunder, they had 
poured over the Boche forward positions, 
long French bayonets and broad Ameri- 
can bayonets flickering together in the 
red light of the shells. 

Drawn a little apart some places, and 
all furiously mingled elsewhere, they 
had shot and stabbed across the echel- 
oned machine guns and the wire and the 
rifles that held the woods. Bursting 
through into open wheat and sunlight, 
they suffered alike from the cross-fire 
that came out of the Vierzy Ravine, and 
they had followed, Senegalese calling on 
Allah and Marines swearing and yelling, 
the tanks that opened the way into that 
place. They had swept on to the final 
objective beyond Vierzy, and established 
their lines, and come out when their job 
was accomplished. Now they lay on the 
fringes of the fight, still in contact, sod- 
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den with weariness, waiting for what the 
gods might send. 

Up forward, the war went on, with a 
great orchestration of sound; monotone 
of machine guns, hysterical crackle of 
rifles, drumming of field-batteries, and 
the roar and rumble of heavy shells. 
Other troops of the 2d Division, French 
Colonials of Mangin’s assault army, and 
the Ist American Division, all battered 
into the collapsing face of the Marne 
Salient. From Soissons south the fight- 
ing was bitter; Boche reserves were flow- 
ing in from the Rheims country, and a 
desperate German general held up his 
crumbling flank with one hand, while 
with the other he plucked troops and 


“Sorry to disturb the lootenant, but——’ 


guns, now threatened with disaster, from 
Chateau-Thierry and the Marne valley 
to the south and west. 

But the troops resting around the 
Vierzy Ravine were not concerned with 
these things. This ravine had been, for 
some hours on the 18th of July, an in- 
teresting place. There were Boche sup- 
port troops in it, and broken units from 
the woods had reformed there and 
fought. It angled from the wheat in 
front of the woods across to the right, 
toward the town. The dead were very 
thick as you approached it; they lay to- 
gether in German feld-grau, American 
khaki, and the mustard-colored uniforms 
of the Moroccan Division. Within, in 
the ravine, the shells had wrought ter- 
ribly; there was wreckage of horse-bat- 
teries and motor transportation caught 
on the move, and pitiful wreckage of 
men, flung grotesquely here and yonder. 
Then tanks and rifles and bayonets had 
come into it; the old Boche died very 
hard in the Vierzy Ravine. Later, 


wounded men had crawled or been car- 
ried to its shelter. There had been a 
German dressing-station under a cliff 
where a cave was, and a red-headed sur- 
geon of the 9th Infantry had taken it 
over complete, with German doctors, and 
tended acres of casualties for thirty 
hours or so. 

The afternoon of the 18th, Boche 
planes had bombed it furiously, and 
Boche heavies plastered it from end to 
end with 220-millimetre shells. Then the 
battle rolled on, and the Boche became 
too gravely concerned about his immedi- 
ate front to give attention to the ap- 
proaches. Now the Vierzy Ravine was 
a sort of backwash of the war, into 
which drew a melancholy 
drift of wounded men, 
gassed men, prisoners, and 
exhausted troops who had 
gone to the far edge of 
human endurance. 

The flank company of the 
5th settled into holes and 
regarded things morosely. 
They had come a long way, 
very arduously. They had 
fought a battle, and done 
odd jobs, bringing in 
wounded and digging and so 
forth after that, and they 
had not eaten. They had 
last seen their galleys and 
had a formal meal the fore- 
noon of July 16; the mess- 
men had _ slammed out 
beans, packed up and de- 
parted by another road—at 
least, no man saw them. 
Since then, the company, its 
iron rations expended, had 
cadged off French outfits 
and much black Kriegsbrot 
of Boche casualties. These 
yielded an infrequent sau- 
sage and occasional little 
wooden cylinders of honey, 
and much black Kriegsbrot 
sustained life but nothing else. The lieu- 
tenant commanding the company was 
hungrier than anybody; he rubbed his 
lean stomach and listened to his men 
curse the war and utter biting comments 
on things in general. 

Some of them slept. An unshaven 
marine with a dirty face and a bright 
dent in his helmet scratched himself 
thoughtfully and said: 

“Damn all mess-sergeants! Them 
Senegalese coons over there, they’ve et 
twicet to-day. Smelt it, over all these 
stiffs 

“Yeh. These Frogs won’t fight wit’out 
chow. I was over there. Its a kinda 
mutton stew. I scoffed some before they 
run me off.” 

“Frogs been in the war longer’n we 
have. We'll get that way—such as last 
it out. Say—them Senegalese is bon 
fighters! Never thought a nigger’d fight 
—but did you see ’em in the woods?” 
“Boy, howdy! The way they walked 
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into the ole Boche with they knives! 
An’ I saw one cuttin’ the ears off a 
Heine he got with his bay’net-——” 

“Rather fight any troops I ever saw 
than them niggers—got to kill ’em to 

“Well, they ain’t like any niggers I 
ever saw. They’s built like a destroyer 
—long an’ sharp—rangy cusses. Haven’t 
got flat noses an’ gourd-heads like a 
cawn-fiel’ nigger down South.” 

“Th’ lootenant says they ain’t niggers, 
exactly. Says they got a lot of Bedou- 
win or somethin’ in ’em. They all these 
here Mohammedans. B’lieve in Allah. 
B’lieve if they get killed they go straight 
to Heaven—hear ’em yellin’ ‘Allah’ in 
that strong point just inside the woods— 
you know—past where lit- 
tle Tritt got his?” 

“Don’t know what they 
was yellin’, but it sounded 
dangerous, I’ll tell the cock- 
eyed world! Man, they’re 
nasty fighters—tell you 
what I saw a 

“Yeh, they fit,” said Ser- 
geant Robert Slover, whose 
sleeve now _ interested 
abundant flies where he had 
wiped his bayonet on it. 
“We all fit. But when in 
hell do we eat?” 

There was a commotion 
down the ravine, from the 
direction of Vierzy. Some- 
body caught a magic word. 

“Lootenant, sir, that 
looks like our galleys yon- 
der 

It was. They came, ra- 
tion carts and rolling kitch- 
ens, the mules lathered, the 
men hot and panting. The 
company mess-sergeant, an 
old-time marine of Polish 
extraction, with a _ three 
days’ beard and the har- 
assed air mess-sergeants 
always have, clumped up 
and saluted. 

“Report for orders, sir. 
Bad time gettin’ here. Since 
we left Croutte, sir, we—”" 

“All right! All right! 
Why in hell haven’t you got 
a fire in that buzzicot? You 
ean have a fire, movin’. 
Don’t you know when these 
men ate last?” 

“Sir, we got bum sailin’ 
orders an’ stood into that town yonder. 
They wuz shellin’ the road, but we didn’t 
lose no mules—only couple messmen. 
Then they sent us out here, an’ they was 
still shellin’ the road, an’ we come right 
along, makin’ knots, an’ the fires kinder 
jolted out. But I can light off one right 
away——” 

“Don’t stand here wind-jammin’—al- 
Ways were a sea-lawyer. Rustle some 
chow. What you got?” 

“Well, sir, we got some rice, mostly, 
an’ some coffee, an’ there’s a few cans 
of corn bill but not enough to issue. I 
reckon I can cook a sort of slum, sir. 
Only, about them two messmen what’s 
casualties—can I get two—” 

“You traded that corn bill for cognac 
somewhere, an’ then drank all the cog- 
nac—I know you!” said the lieutenant 
bitterly. “Tell Sergeant Cannon I said 
to give you a man—now get under way.” 

The mess-sergeant bustled of. “Lieu- 
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tenant’s got a hell of a grouch. Better 
get some coffee into him.” 

The galley—with a pair of new shrap- 
nel holes in the pipe, proudly displayed 
by the cook—smoked up. The men got 
out mess-kits and waited, resigned and 
patient like all good soldiers who trust 
in God and the quartermaster. 

“Aint’s it jus’ like a damn Q. M. to 
send up rice when you need quick chow?” 

The lieutenant reclined against a rock 
and tried to doze.” When you connected 
up with your rations again, things 
weren’t so bad. Thinking it over, it had 
been a bon fight, though not so good 
to-day, judging from the 6th Regiment 
casualties coming back—a lot of them. 
You never knew much about a fight 


“He’s got on de nobles’ clo’es you seed in your life. 
jus’ like a lodge membah.” 


until afterward; this one should be worth 
studying. . . . “Looked like a perfect 
surprise, from where we sat. And I’m 
glad to have seen that Senegalese outfit 
in action. Very worthy men. Never 
saw many niggers down home that would 
fight—but this outfit—they’re differ- 

There was a racket, and the mess- 
sergeant came, so mad that he couldn’t 
swear. He propelled before him a tall, 
sullen soldier in the uniform of the 
Moroccan Division, a hard-looking darky 
with an outthrust lip and rolling, angry 
eyes. In each paw the fellow clutched a 
tin of corned beef, and his musette bag 
bulged on his hip. The mess-sergeant 
had him by the collar and the arm, and 
several of the galley force attended, 
with weapons in their hands. The mess- 
sergeant halted his captive violently, 
and spoke: 


Dressed up 


Seven 


“Sorry to disturb the  lootenant, 

“Oh, hell—can’t a man shut his eyes? 
All right, what is it now?” The lieu- 
tenant sat up. “What the devil you 
doin’ with that Senegalese? You know 
damn well orders are to have no foolish- 
ness with these Frogs.” 

“Sir, we’re gettin’ a sort of slum ready, 
like the lootenant ordered, for the com- 
p’ny, which the comp’ny hasn’t. had no 
chow they tell me since two days before 
yestidy, which we’re gettin’ it ready as 
fast as we can, what with that new guy 
Sergeant Cannon give me in place of 
two messmen we got bumped off on the 
road, and = 

“Yes, yes—I know all that. I want 
to know, what are you doin’ 
with that Senegalese?” 

The mess-sergeant loved 
to present a report decently 
and in order, with all the 
facts duly marshalled; but 
he knew when to humor an 
officer. He drew a long 
breath and started over, 
with less gusto. 

“Yes, sir. It was like 
this, sir. I just found this 
nigger in my ration-cart. 
He’s walkin’ off with our 
corn bill which we haven’t 
got more’n enough to go 
with this slum we’re cookin’ 
up. Had his musette bag 
full an’ a can in each hand 
—look at it, sir. I started 
to kill him, but remem- 
berin’ your order, sir, not 
to have no foolishness with 
these here Frog outfits, I 
brought him up to the loo- 
tenant. We can just take 
him off and shoot him, 
quiet-like, if the lootenant 
wants.” The mess-sergeant 
cast his eyes around, look- 
ing for a seemly place. 

“Stealin’ my corn bill, 
was he? Godamighty!” 
The lieutenant breathed 
through his nose and 
searched his soul for ade- 
quate expressions, He 
knew a little French, but 
that language wasn’t violent 
enough. He launched into 
the idiom of his native 
South. 
ornery black son of a—— 

The angry face under the French he!- 
met relaxed, lighted up, and split in a 
white-toothed grin. “Why, boss—Lawd 
Gawd, sah, is you from the Souf?” 

The lieutenant stopped midway in a 
searing passage. It was a long time 
since he had heard the gentle, drawling 
darky speech of the land where he was 
born. He said mildly: “Of course I’m 
from the South. What’s it to you, damn 
your eyes?” 

“Why bless Gawd, sah—A’hm from 
Galveston, Texas, my ownself—yessah, 
Galveston, Texas!” 

It is a far cry from that white city 
that drowses by the Gulf to Soissons 
fight, but service in the Marines had 
cured the lieutenant of being surprised 
at anything. 

“Let this man go, mess-sergeant; I 
think he’s a friend of mine. All right— 
you heard me. Boy—just give that corn 

Continued on page 51 
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History of the Gendarmerie D’Haiti 
This Resume, Written by Officers Under the Supervision of Their Commanding General, Shows What 
Marines Had to do With the History, Organization, and Development of the Gendarmerie ‘y 


him and returned the fire. 


THIRD INSTALLMENT 

The Gendarmerie at present consists 
of 160 officers and 2,522 Gendarmes and 
551 Rural Policemen. Of the officers, 34 
are commissioned officers of the Marine 
Corps and Navy, 86 are enlisted men of 
the Marine Corps and Navy, and 40 are 
Haitiens. 

The history of the Gendarmerie is not 
one of peaceful development. It has its 
stormy pages. The force was born dur- 
ing a time of guerilla warfare. While 
the southern portion of the country was 
at peace in September, 1915, there was 
still plenty of trouble in the north. There, 
General Butler, then a Major, under the 
direction of General Littleton W. T. Wal- 
ler, was carrying on a campaign against 
a determnied force of cacos. However, 
after many skirmishes, the last of these 
bands were cornered in Fort Liberte, 
which was only captured after an as- 
sault by the Marines. Gendarmes were 
at that time doing their first duty as the 
police force of the nation, but they were 
not drawn into the fighting. At the close 
of this campaign, General Butler took 
active command of the Gendarmerie, and 
devoted his time to its further develop- 
ment. 

From this time until 1918, the coun- 
try remained at peace with the exception 
of minor local occurrences, which were 
quickly stamped out by Marines and 
Gendarmes working together. 

In 1918, the caco leader, Charlemagne 
Peralte, who was tried for attacking the 
house of Captain John L. Doxey, then 
district commander at Hinche, while 
serving his sentence at Cape Haitien, 
escaped to the hills and organized bands 
of bandits, so-called cacos. He terrorized 
the entire northern part of rural Haiti. 
For the Gendarmes, this was a time 
which tested their courage to the ut- 
most. They faced a task far beyond 
their strength. They were called upon to 
engage in actual warfare against their 


The corporal 
who was next in command fell, and the 
remainder of the men held off the ban- 
dits, which consisted of a force esti- 
mated at about 100 men, procured a 
horse and placed the lieutenant on it 
and started back towards the main body 
of our troops. After a running fight for 
two hours, the lieutenant was brought to 
Mirebelais, where medical attention could 
be given him. This medical attention 
was of no avail, and he died several 
hours later. The Gendarmes behaved 
splendidly, remained by their wounded 
officer and finally carried him off while 
fighting off superior numbers. One can- 
not speak too highly of the actions of 
these men. Before they had lost sight 
of their fallen comrade, they saw the 
eacos cut his head off with a machette. 
Even this did not disorganize them. 
This was the first officer to have his 
name inscribed upon the Roll of Honor 
of those Americans who gave their lives 
while serving with the Gendarmerie 
d’Haiti. 

The caco method of fighting was such 
that the Gendarmes had to remain on the 
alert at all times. There were few real 
engagements. The men of the new force 
had to do duty in small detachments. 
There were many posts, consisting of 
from two to four men. It was in such 
places that the heaviest casualties were 
recorded. The men who did this type of 
duty were in constant danger of their 
lives at any time during the night, 
especially as they might be attacked by 
as many as two hundred. In such a con- 
test they had no chance. Although most 
of the bands had few rifles, their mem- 
bers knew how to wield a machette, and 
many Gendarmes were butchered without 
a chance of resistance. 

However, the supreme leader of the 
cacos, Charlemagne, was ambitious to 
accomplish more than this bush fighting. 
He wanted to take a town, a thing that 


portant center, with a railroad running 
from Cape Haitien. If Charlemagne 
could capture such a place, and could hold 
it even for a short time, he felt that 
thousands of Haitiens, knowing nothing 
of the situation outside their immediate 
vicinity, would flock to his standard with 
the hope of looting other towns. 

Captain Hannekin knew this, and he 
determined to hold out Grande Riviere 
as a bait for the ambitious caco leader 
to strike at. But there was a sharp 
hook inside the tempting bait, although 
Charlemagne never realized this until 
too late to save himself. 

Hannekin and Button develoved a 
clever but perilous scheme which had for 
its principal feature the tempting of 
Charlemagne to attack the town in force. 
Knowing his method, they felt sure that 
he would never lead the attack in per- 
son, but remain at a safe distance ready 
to enter the place in triumph after the 
fighting. They wanted to develop in the 
mind of the opponent a feeling of con- 
fidence that he could take Grande Riviere 
with ease. With this in view, Hannekin 
went about the town with his arm in a 
sling. He let it be known that he had 
been wounded in a previous engagement, 
and planted a story to the effect that he 
was afraid of Charlemagne capturing the 
town, which he commanded. 

It was not long before this news 
reached Charlemagne’s camp, about 
twelve miles distant. He determined to 
take the place. In the meantime, Hanne- 
kin called for strong reinforcements of 
Gendarmes, which entered the town 
under the command of Colonel J. J. 
Meade, then in command of the Depart- 
ment under which Grande Riviere comes. 
They came at night, and, so complete 
was Hannekin’s information, that he was 
able to time their arrival so that they 
reached the place just before the attack 
and too late for word to be received by 
the caco leader. 
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own countrymen, but in no instance did the cacos had never been able to do, a The attack was made at night and was Wha 
they prove disloyal to their organization. thing which so far had been beyond the easily repulsed : Menachin and Batts “A 
They fought in many skirmishes and power of any caco band. This he was bla ’ a" : : 
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the Haitien Government with the Medal 
Militaire. 

An outstanding example of their splen- 
did spirit and morale is the story of the 
death of Lieutenant Nicholas B. Mos- 
koff. The details regarding the death 
of Lieutenant Moskoff are meager and 
are as follows: On March 20, 1919, while 
operating in a part of Haiti infested 
with bandits, Lieutenant Moskoff and 
some 10 Gendarmes were attacked from 
ambush and, at the first shot, the lieu- 
tenant was mortally wounded and fell to 
the ground. His men gathered around 


commanded by white men had marched 
through his village, where there was no 
one to resist them. This situation called 
for drastic action, and, finally, two Gen- 
darmerie officers, both enlisted Marines, 
carried out a daring coup, which was the 
first step in breaking up the entire caco 
campaign. 

These men were Captain H. H. Hanne- 
kin and Lieutenant W: R. Button. Han- 
nekin was in command of the district of 
Grande Riviere and Button was his as- 
sistant. Charlemagne was operating in 
that vicinity. Grande Riviere is an im- 


ters to report to him the capture of the 
town. They had to pass through numer- 
ous outposts. Neither officer dared to 
risk speaking, for, no matter how well 
an American speaks Creole, he can sel- 
dom fool a Haitien. Even armed as they 


were, they were in deadly peril, for they 
were so greatly outnumbered that they 
could have been overwhelmed at any 
time. 
(On the center insert of this issue cill be 
found pictures taken in Haiti.) 
(Continued next month) 
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The Stuff Heroes Are Made Of 


By SERGEANT T. C. “LIMEY” BAISDEN 


“HEY! LIZZIE!” exclaimed Corporal 

Half Aker to his buddy, Private Liz- 
zie Ford, “I wonder how much longer 
we'll be anchored out in them cockeyed 
shacks ?” 

“My gosh! They can’t move me out 
soon enough,” replied Lizzie with feeling, 
as he wiped some milk from his blouse 
where it had spilled out of the bottle 
from which he had been drinking. “When 
we came back from Vera Cruz I thought 
we'd have been sent to some easy post; 
and ’stead o’ that here we are stuck 
out in them — Navy shacks.” 

“And that ain’t all Lizzie—this duty 
we are doing now is harder than what 
we done down south,” growled Half. 

Turning to the canteen steward he 
sang out: “Gimme another piece o’ pie 
and a bottla milk.” 

“How's to make ’at two?” queried 
Lizzie, longingly. 

“Not so’s you can notice it,” came 
the chilling response. “You gimme a 
pain in the neck. Wassa matter you 
forking out and paying once in a while?” 

“For the luvva mud!” whined Lizzie, 
“how’s a guy going to buy anything 
when he’s broke?” 

“Broke! My lord! you must be al- 
ways broke!” exclaimed Half. 

“You said it—and ’ats why I can’t 
buy anything,” was the quick reply. 
“You know you drag down more than 
me and—” 

“Aw! shut-up Scotchman!—TI’ll buy 
this once—but don’t come it too often. 
Give this bird a bottla milk ahd a 
piece o’ pie,” ordered Half, resignedly. 

After a hearty gulp, Lizzie started 
feeling around in his pockets as though 
in search of something but seeing Half 
bring out a package of cigarettes, ceased 
his search and, in an ingratiating man- 
ner, put his arm over Half’s neck and 
smilingly asked: “How’s for one of your 
cigarettes, Half, old boy?” 

Half dodged from under Lizzie’s arm 
and, stepping back out of reach, said: 

“Say! do I look as simple as all that? 
Whaddyuh take me for, eh?” 

“Awright! you don’t have to get ex- 
cited about it,” was the composed reply. 
“If you feel that way about it, you can 
keep your cigarettes—I’ll smoke my 
own.” Then reaching into his own pock- 
et, drew out a full package and, extract- 
ing one, nonchalantly lit it. 

“Can yuh imagine a guy like that,” 
commented Half, to no one in particular, 
“all he does is bum.” Then speaking 
direct to Lizzie he said: “Looka here, 
fella, if you don’t stop trying to bum off 
ont there'll be a falling out, so I tell 
yuh.” 

Seeing the hurt look on Lizzie’s face, 
Half. who was an easy going cuss, felt 
sorry for what he had said and, so that 
Lizzie would forget it, changed the sub- 
Ject. 

_“Say! have you seen the latest addi- 
tion to the company?” he asked. 

“No,” replied Lizzie. “What does it 
look like?” 

“Oh boy! you ought to see him,” 
laughed Half “he’s a darb.” 


“As long as he’s got two feet so that 
he can walk post, ’ats all I care,” com- 
mented Lizzie. “This ‘day on and stay 
on’ is getting my goat.” 

“Has he got two feet? You just wait 
till you see ‘em. Why, if he ain’t got 
at least two yards I’ll eat my hat. Say! 
if that bird was straightened out he’d 
make a good flag pele for the parade 
ground.” 

“Yeah—where abvuts 
him ?” asked Lizzie. 

“Coming out of the Top’s office,” re- 
plied Half. “And, say, now I come to 
think of it he was going towards our 
shack. I'll bet they’ve stuck him in 
with us.” 

“Let’s drift over and find out,” sug- 
gested Lizzie. Then, as a bright idea 
struck him, he whispered: “Did he look 
prosperous ?” 

“There yuh go again! Always looking 
for someone you can bum from,” growled 
Half. “But you’re out of luck there as 
he looked like he just came in to get a 
meal.” 

“Oh well—you never know your luck. 
Let’s go!” 

As they came out of the canteen, Liz- 
zie turned and looked with longing eyes 
at the red brick, barracks building. 

“Just think how nice it would be if we 
were bunked in them instead of them 
chicken coops in the swamp,” he reflect- 
ed. “That’s what I’d call cushy soldier- 
ing, believe me!” 

After staring at the building for a 
while, Half finally said: 

“Sure, and look at all the pretty stair- 
ways we'd have to manicure.” 

“Say! wassa matter with you—always 
puttin a damper on things?” whined 
Lizzie. “How’d yuh know we'd have to 
keep ’em clean?” 

“Well! they’re there, ain’t they? And 
they don’t clean themselves. Come 
on! don’t stand there mooning all day,” 
snapped Half. 

When they reached the squad-room 
they found that the new comer was hav- 
ing a one-sided argument with the room 
orderly; one-sided in that the orderly 
was alternately asking questions of the 
new guy and then bawling him out be- 
fore he could answer. 

“Look here guy!” he was yelling, 
“vou’d better take a reef in them legs 
o’ yours. How come you figure you can 
block this gangway with them barges? 
We've gotta walk along here and yuh 
can’t do that with them mud scows of 
yourn in the way. If you’re too long 
for the bunk you’ll have to find some 
other place to cork-off. Come on! get 
’em out o’ the way!” 

While this lecture was proceeding the 
chums had approached near enough to 
enable them to inspect the individual on 
the bunk, and Lizzie was amazed to note 
that, although the chap’s head was 
touching the rail at the head of the bunk, 
his feet were protruding beyond the foot- 
rail and dangled in space. If size meant 
anything this guy looked as though he 
could take care of himself and would 
also make a good side-kick in times of 


did yuh see 


trouble. With this in mind, Lizzie as- 
sumed an ingratiating smile and, draping 
himself over a nearby bunk, said: 

“Hello! old timer, how’s tricks?” 

“W-a-a-l, I dunno,” was the drawling 
response. Then waving his hand in the 
direction of the room orderly, “all I hope 
is that there ain’t many like him around 
here.” 

“Oh no! We are a fine bunch of fel- 
lows—stick together like glue—help one 
another, and all that kind of stuff,” con- 
fided Lizzie. “You musn’t take any no- 
tice of that guy.” 

“What rank has he got? 
asked the chap. 

“Sergeant—!” exclaimed Lizzie. “He 
ain’t got any rank!—why he don’t rank 
as high as a ‘captain of the head’.” 

“Captain of the head? Who’s he?” 
was the query. 

“My gosh!—where’ve you been?” ex- 
claimed Lizzie. “Don’t you know that 
the guy in charge of the wash room is 


Sergeant?” 


called the ‘captain of the head’? Say, 
what’s your name?” 

“Peter Sczezniak.” 

“WHAT!” ejaculated Lizzie. Then, 


seeing that the chap was eyeing him to 
see how he would take it, he managed 
to compose his features and ask—“How 
does the top sergeant pronounce it when 
he calls the roll?” 

“T’ve told him a dozen times how to 
pronounce it properly, but he will per- 
sist on calling me Scissors.” ; 

“Scissors, eh?” reflected Lizzie. “Well 
that sounds as good as some of the 
names I’ve heard—how’s for a ciga- 
rette?” 

“Sorry—I- don’t smoke,” 
chilling response. 

By this remark Scissors’ popularity 
dropped about 95 per cent in Lizzie’s 
estimation and, seeing that he had noth- 
ing to gain in further conversation, Liz- 
zie left him to the tender mercies of the 
still grumbling room orderly. 


came the 


FTER much hard work, and a great 
deal of growling, the huts were 
finally placed in a fairly habitable con- 
dition, and the men were to a certain 
extent comfortable. Each man_ had 
transformed his allotted space into what, 
in his estimation, was the height of in- 
terior decoration. If the company com- 
mander was amazed at the kaleidoscopic 
effect of the scenery he kept it to him- 
self—probably figured that he couldn’t 
do any better. 

One morning, just when everyone had 
reached the conclusion that he was sit- 
ting pretty, the first sergeant dashed in- 
to the quarters and yelled at the top 
of his voice: 

“Outside, everybody, and fall in.” 

This did not cause any great commo- 
tion, however, for whenever a large 
working detail was needed, and this 
happened quite often, the same proce- 
dure had occurred. After the company 
had assembled, and while each man was 
hoping that he would be assigned an 
easy job, the company commander ap- 

Continued on page 44 
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THE BROADCAST 


Wherein The Leatherneck Publishes News From All Posts 


WEST VIRGINIA WHALEBOAT 
CREW WINS CHALLENGE CUP 

The whaleboat crew from the Marine 
Detachment, U. S. S. “West Virginia,” 
crashed through and won first place in 
the boat races held recently in Balboa, 
C. Z., thereby winning the trophy pre- 
sented to the Champion Whaleboat (Ma- 
rines) Crew of the Battle Fleet. The 
race was a most exciting one from the 
start to the finish of the one and one- 
half mile course. 

The “West Virginia” Marines got off 
to a poor start, but then every member 
of the crew settled down and gradually 
picked up until they were being led only 
by the “Arizona.” With only 300 yards 
to go, Corporal Goodman, Coxswain of 
the “West Virginia” crew called for re- 
newed effort and 
they responded 
nobly and flashed 
across the line, in 
the lead by two 
boat lengths. 

The beautiful 
Challenge Cup was 
presented to the 
crew upon our ar- 
rival in San Pedro, 
by Captain W. T. 
Cluverius, U.S. 
Navy, Command- 
ing Officer of the 
U. S. S. “West Vir- 
ginia.” 

PFC. Weaver is 
a member of the 
“West Virginia” 
Raceboat Crew 
that will compete 
with other crews 
of the Battle Fleet 
on Lake Washing- 
ton this summer. 

The detachment 
also several 
men who are doped 
to go well on the 
ship’s football 
team this fall, and 
the prospects for 
a champion team looks very bright. 

Members of the detachment and crew 
are congratulating Sgt. Murdoch upon 
having become the proud father of a fine 
eight-pound baby boy. 

We have lost quite a few of our old 
men by transfer, but have received some 
fine looking men to replace them. Our 
new men are fast becoming “seagoing” 
and are adopting themselves to their 
new duties in fine shape. 

Gy-Sget. Beaird and Sgt. Murdoch will 
be with the Permanent Range Detail at 
Camp Lewis during our stay at Seattle 
and Bremerton. 


COMMENTS FROM CUBA 


The Guantanamo Naval Station had a 
very successful Fourth of July, the cele- 
bration lasting until late at night. A 
large number of civilians from Cuba, 


both Cubans and Americans, were pres- 
ent during the day as guests of the 
Station. 

The features of the day’s events con- 
sisted of a Field Meet; a baseball game 
between the Station team and a Cuban 
team from Boqueron; a vaudeville show 
by local amateur talent; fireworks, and 
food for all hands. 

The Marines won most of the field 
events which consisted of the following: 

100-yard dash, won by Pvt. Godfrey; 
frog race, won by Pvt. Kaptur; three- 
legged race, won by Pvts. Clapp and 
Stajduhar; centipede race, won by ma- 
rine team; wheelbarrow race, won by 
Pyts. Clapp and Stajduhar; sack race, 
won by Pvt. Clapp; 200-pound race, won 
by Pvt. Clapp; relay race, won by Ma- 
rine team; running broad jump, won by 


We have recently changed Command- 
ing Officers—Lieutenant Colonel Greene 
has relieved Lieutenant Colonel Williams 
who went to Quantico for duty. 

First Sergeant Palwick was relieved 
by First Sergeant Bernie Burdick, who 
arrived on the “Kittery,” July 6th. 
The men of the company presented First 
Sergeant Palwick with a fine watch be- 
fore he left. 

This is not so bad a place for duty, 
We got the news from the Dempsey- 
Sharkey fight as quick as any other sta- 
tions in the States. Besides getting 
daily news over the radio and cable, we 
have a chance to get into Cuba once in 
a while; have a fine swimming hole right 
off the barracks, which is the entire Bay 
of Guantanamo; have plenty of eats; 
fresh fruit and vegetables in plenty the 

year around from 


Presentation of Marine Rowing Challenge Trophy, U. S. S. “West Virginia” 


Pvt. Godfrey; running high jump, won by 
Pvt. Godfrey; shot put, won by Cpl. 
Cobb; backward jump, won by PFC. Els- 
wick; swimming race, won by Mr. Jude 
of the Cable Station; diving, won by 
Pvt. Stratford; canoe tilt, won by Pvts. 
Burton and Kaptur; greased pig race, 
won by Mr. Dean; shoe race, won by Mr. 
Harold; tug of war, won by Marine team. 

The baseball game played in the after- 
noon was a tie, score, Naval Station 5, 
Boqueron 5. 

The vaudeville was very much enjoyed 
by everyone. The fireworks display was 
particularly attractive. 

We have a three-team baseball league 
running here at all times. The Marine 
team won the last two leagues. We hope 
to have a team good enough to cope suc- 
cessfully with the teams from the Scout- 
ing Fleet, when they come in, during 
August. 


Cuban territory; 
no danger of freez- 
ing, and plenty of 
work to while 
away the _ time 
when not busy 
loafing. 


U. 8. 8. 
“TENNESSEE” 
By Corporal 
Carl. F. Heitman 


I believe that 
this is the first 
time in two years 
that the Marine 
Detachment on the 
“Tennessee” has 
been heard from. 
While the rest of 
the ships in the 
fleet have been en- 
joying a cruise to 
new ports of vari- 
ous clime, the 
“Tennessee” has 
been the one and 
only supporter of 
the west coast. 

We have been in 
various ports in 
the northwest since February. The ship 
was in Everett, Washington, over the 
fourth; the detachment paraded. In get- 
ting back to the ship from the parade 
we were about twenty minutes late for 
chow, but that twenty minutes was well 
made up, as there was a delicious lunch 
prepared, turkey and ice cream being 
the main items. One of our biggest 
chow hounds made the remark that he 
knew that he would have to ship over 
now; personally, I have a fine regard for 
chow. 

The Marines have started training for 
short range practice and the loading 
crews are looking good in the short time 
that they have been workng. Every- 
body has a white “E” in mind and all 
are working for it. Gunnery Sergeant 
Logue is in charge of the crews and is 
working them around in fine shape. 

Last month we lost our skipper, Cap- 
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tain Skinner, who had been with us for 
two years. Captain Skinner coached 
the ship’s football team for the past two 
years and is now going to help make an- 
other champ team at Quantico to keep 
the President’s Cup. Good luck, Cap- 
tain Skinner. Captain Bone is now our 
commanding officer, and for the short 
time that he has been with us he is well 
liked by everybody. 

Marine detachments on all other ships 
please note the following: The “Ten- 
nessee” boasts of something quite 
unique. We have a marine that has 
established a jewelry shop; he does en- 
graving work of any sort and repairs 
watches. The quality of the work is as 
good as can be obtained from a civilian 
jeweler. The 
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Sergeant Major Cartier and Staff Ser- 
geant Roennigke proceeded to knock the 
black out of the targets on the range 
and turned in scores of 331 and 326 re- 
spectively. “Eli” Kantner used the same 
rifle that they did and made 254. What 
price P. F. C., now Eli? 

It is our pleasure to report that our 
house nuisance, Karpf, was promoted to 
Private First Class. With never failing 
ambition this young man has set his 
eyes towards a generalcy, stars and all. 
It seems that there is no stopping the 
younger generation. At the same time 
“Snookum” Smith was also promoted. 
He is spending a great deal of his spare 
time studying the Old Masters, Lenz, 
Work, Shepheard, ete. 


Eleven 


want any “Jawbone” but the business 
men are cagy; they figure that with 
every dollar purchase that he makes, he 
follow the precepts of certain chain drug 
stores in the States and help himself to 
samples. Try raising a moustache Rosy. 
Ferguson is the incarnation of the 
new Marine Corps. So that he won't get 
his hands dirty, he wears rubber gloves 
while turning out the Press News. While 
we are firm believers in sanitation, it 
remained for Fergy to bring to the fore 
its cardinal principle, cleanliness. 
Bergstrom, our illustrious barber, chal- 
lenges all comers to battle. In fact, so 
sure is this young man of his prowess 
he makes no special stipulations or con- 
ditions except that his opponent must 
make 65 pounds 
ringside. All chal- 


amount of business 
that is transacted 
is also surprising. 

Our top kick, J. 
A. Plumadore, as 
square a shooter as 
there is, and our 
company brains 
Cpl. E. K. Bunker, 
keep the guard 
straightened 
around. [ have 
never seen them 
fail to bring the 
guard list around. 
We have a certain 
Pfc. Phillips in the 
guard that has 
posted a challenge 
that he can eat 
more soup. than 
any other ma- 
rine in the guard 
and that is more 
truth than poetry. 
This is our coming 


lengers will reach 
“Battling” Berg- 
strom through his 
manager, Baba. 
Leslie H. Law- 
rence, the Haitien 
correspondent of 
the Tompkinsville 
Astonisher, and 
the Fort Mifflin 
Calaboose filed a 
very interesting 
dispatch recently. 
He reported the 
departure of “Wil- 
lie” Mitchell from 
our tropic shores 
to his summer 
home in Kentucky. 
The Astonisher edi- 
tor wired back 
(parcel post) and 
said that he always 
claimed that. the 
two greatest suc- 


cesses the 
“Ole Home Town” 


out article, and 
now that we are 
out in print, and if 
there is enough 
journalistic talent 
in the guard, we 
will endeavor to stay out. The old Rebel 
guard. 


BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS AND 
HEADQUARTERS COMPANY, 
HAITI 
By “Mickey” Krohn 
Since the Brigade was last heard from 
we have received the news that our Lost 
Battalion was returning from Nicaragua 
in the near future. All our officers are 
coming back with a few exceptions. 
Colonel Macker Babb was detached from 
here on the last “Kittery” for duty at 
Headquarters, Marine Corps. The Regi- 
ment threw a dance in his honor and it 
sure was a huge success. Most of the 
men being away, all the local sheiks pro- 
ceeded to “strut their stuff.” Even the 
mystery man of Haiti, Edwin Doyle 

Curry, was among those present. 

To begin with, this department regrets 
to state that shortly before this article 
went to press Sergeant Don Taylor met 
with a lamentable accident, falling down 
over an obstruction in the road and tear- 
ing a number of ligaments in his shoul- 
der. The Don states that the vacation 
is doing him good and is NOT looking 
— to the day when he returns to 

uty. 


TRAFFIC COPS IN CHINA 


Left, Hindu “Syke” at Shanghai; right, Chinese traffic policeman at Tientsin 


Herbert Tussey, well known son of 
Mr. Tussey, is turning plebian these 
days. Ever since he sold the car he goes 
about moaning about the good times he 
might be having if he hadn’t sold it. 
The car (Ford) while in good health was 
showing unmistakable symptoms of 
dyspepsia. Another week and Herbert 
would have been lucky to sell the radia- 
tor cap. 

It is whispered around the bars of our 
fair city that Erwin of the radio office 
has been taking off. His vis a vis, Ely, 
swears that he saw a full bottle of Kola 
Champagne in front of Erwin. This only 
bears out the statement that the tropics 
if given the chance will ruin any man. 
He was such a nice boy, too. 

The other night at the movies during 
a breakdown of the lighting system, a 
number of hoodlums were heard singing 
in raucous tones a melody entitled “Fire- 
man, save my child.” If Clower will 
come forward with their names, this 
office will appreciate the service. 

Mr. J. Uriah Rosenthal of New Or- 
leans, and Mr. Day of South Boston are 
stopping with us for a short time (15 
months). Rosenthal’s approach causes 
the merchants of this city to close up 
their shops. He insists that he doesn’t 


were Claude and 
Leslie. Fine work, 
Lawrence, con- 
gratulations on 
your fine work. 

News being at an end, we will quote 
Milt Gross’s famous alphabetical qua- 
train: 


“A is for hape 
What lives up in the trizz, 
When he wants a glass of milk 
He'll a coconut squizz!” 


STATION “AIRS” BROADCASTING 
Set. I. Schneider, U. S. M. C., at the Mike 


Good evening, everybody! 

It’s been some time since we last did 
our stuff at the “mike” and, of course, as 
is usual after a lay-off, we have some- 
thing to get off our chests. Here 
goes (?). 

First of all, and we are a little late, 
too, our baseball team romped home win- 
ners in the Post Baseball League. This 
is our second consecutive win over the 
best Quantico had to offer and that 
means another cup to grace our good 
Major’s desk. The boys are wont to 
know if they are going to get their 
usual dinner, Hoke? Just as a bit of 
information, Sandy rewarded the boys 
with a big feed after winning last year. 

While on the subject of the baseball 
team, it is but right that we give them 
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the roll call, rather the once over so 
that the rest of the Marine Corps may 
know just who the fellows are that made 
it possible for us to again win the post 
baseball honors: “Pat” Paskieqwicz, 
team captain; Frank Novick, “Red” Fis- 
cher, “Baby” Rhodes, fielders; “Bill” 
Hargen, Ist base; “Jarja” Piner, 2nd 
base; “Pie” Niemi, 3rd base; “Noisy” 
Wanamaker, short; Holt Scott, “Anny” 
Hanna and “Cy” Perkins, pitchers. “Pat” 
and “Smedley” Butler took turns at the 
receiving end. The utility boys were 
“Hank” Plourd, “Bill” Sievers and “Pon- 
cho” Hildebrand. And of course “Hoke” 
Palmer saw to it that we spent some 
jack for the baseball equipment 

A novelty in the line of recreation for 
the boys was dealt out the evening of 
the Dempsey-Sharkey fight. Thanks to 
the new hook-up Cameron of the Radio 
bugs made for us, and the double loud- 
speaker arrangement, the boys gathered 
in the new recreation hall to hear the 
famous Graham MacNamee announce 
the round-by-round results of the fight. 
We sympathize with the boys who lost 
their jack for betting on the wrong 
Jack. We made the same mistake they 
did, if one can call it a mistake. 

Boys, have you heard the new sus- 
pender song, “It All Depends on You!” 

Since Joe Knittle’s wife has been 
away on her vacation, Joe has been sport- 
ing one of the regulationist of all regu- 
lation hair-cuts. Evidently Joe doesn’t 
give a damn about looks with the better 
half away, what? 

Here’s one on George Hayes. The 
source of information being rather re- 
liable, we take it to be authentic. A 
couple of days before George took off 
for the Parachute school, on awaking 
one morning spouts out with “He’s not 
so hot, this Lindebergh is no better look- 
ing than I am and the .girls don’t rush 
me the way they do him.” How about 
putting your name on the mailing list 
of “Modern Romance,” George? They 
do bring results we are told. 

A bit of bunk-house bunk in VF-8M: 

Pozun: Say Schneider, did you see the 
girl I was with last night? 

Schneider: Yes. 

Pozun: Well, what does her old man 


do? 
Schneider: Howinell do I know? 
Pozun: You ought to, you saw me 


with her that night. 

Pozun has 48 hours in which to tell 
us the kind of flowers he likes best. He 
will not be able to smell them, tho. 

Under the heading “Licensed to 
to Marry” in the columns of the “Wash- 
ington Post” we note the following: 

“Lloyd E. Smith, 25, of Chester, Nebr., 
and Emma Morgan, 29, of Binghamton, 


N. Y. The Rev. W. A. McKee.” 

For the information of the boys of 
Observation Squadron Nine, Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti. 

“Moon” Mullins was lamenting the 


fact that he was always unable to take 
advantage of some excursion affair be- 
cause he was “Allus broke” as he puts 
it. Whereupon someone piped up that 
if he would work he wouldn’t be always 
broke. Moon hits back with the retort, 
“Well, I would work if I could find any 
pleasure in it.” And who wouldn’t! 
Lieutenant Sanderson is feeding the 
fish in the streams of the State of Wash- 
ington where he is spending a sixty-day 
leave. Occasionally he told us before he 
left he would try his hand at hunting. 


\\ 
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“Sandy” was a very busy individual dur- 
ing the Gunnery season and his vacation 
was coming to him. We trust he bags 
enuf game and corrals sufficient fish to 
enable him to say when his leave has 
expired that he had a wonderful time. 
We’re anxious to see you back, Sandy. 

There’s someone’s gondolas so big that 
he has to back up to the door to knock. 
Whose, yea brethren, that’s the question. 

By the way, Jordan sure is handing 
the boys a mean line, what? It is good 
to get the strate dope from the Big 
Nickel Man of Nicaragua. But, Jordan, 
why spread it on so thick? The paget 
felt as tho it were covered with gooey, 
and you know what we mean. 


CATCHING YOUNG. First Ser- 
geant Buchanan and Billie Schlobohm, 
First Sergeant No. 2, 24th Machine Gun 
and Howitzer Co., Shanghai, China. 


We shall welcome word from the new 
announcer for Observation Squadron 
Nine. In his last appearance Arnheim 
remarked that he would be on his way 
to the States before long. You did well, 
Arnheim, and the boys at the Field ap- 
preciate your efforts in giving them the 
low-down on the Haitians. 

Boys, take a tip from the boys who 
are getting discharged. Now that “Pon- 
cho” Hildebrand went and got himself 
his discharge after four years of honest 
and faithful service, one of his last acts 
prior to his leaving was to subscribe to 


THE LEATHERNECK and he gave us 


to understand that he wanted to get 
every copy that was coming to him. 
“Mike” Buccina did the same thing be- 


fore he got paid off. Nothing like keep- 
ing up with the news of the boys, so if 
you have not already done so, sign on 
the dotted line and you will receive your 
copy of the marine’s magazine right on 
your bunk each issue, and you won’t have 
to take a growl from your bunkie for 
borrowing his. 

Plans are now under way to hold a 
dance in our new recreation hall. With 
the various shops, Post Exchange and 
Pete’s Aviation Lunch going full swing, 
there remains but the library and read- 
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ing room and the deck of the hall to be 
put in shape before the entire building 
will be fully complete. Already there 
is a growing tendency of much interest 
being shown in the new hall, and it is 
hoped that all will take advantage of 
the recreation the men can avail them- 
selves of when the building is finally 
completed. Thanks to our Commanding 
Officer, Major C. A. Lutz, U. S. M. C., to 
Lieutenant L. H. Sanderson, U. S. M. C., 
our ex-Athletic Officer, and Lieutenant 
H. D. Palmer, U. S. M. C., our long wait 
for this new building will soon be ful- 
filled. 
Good night, everybody! 


CHATS FROM CHELSEA 

Private first class J. Seth Harris, 
whose pet aversion is manual labor, is 
anxiously awaiting the time he will offi- 
cially sever his connection with the Ma- 
rine Corps which will enable him to re- 
turn to Georgia. Seth states that he 
will arrive home a little late to enjoy 
the Georgia peach and watermelon crop, 
but anticipates enjoying the “cawn 
crop,” inasmuch as he has advance in- 
formation that agriculturists predict a 
bumper crop of about four gallons to 
the acre this year. 

July 21st was a big day at the Naval 
Hospital. Colonel Charles Lindbergh, 
flying his famous “Pride of St. Louis,” 
arrived at the East Boston Airport from 
Providence, Rhode Island, at about 2:00 
p. m., and a short time later arrived at 
the Naval Hospital where he greeted the 
commanding officer, Captain G. F. Free- 
man, and a number of wounded World 
War Veterans who occupied posts of 
vantage on the lawn in front of the 
main hospital building. Owing to the 
length of the Boston reception program 
the Colonel was unable to remain in our 
midst but a short time, however, in this 
brief period he gave many of our un- 
fortunate comrades an opportunity to 
see him and wish him well on his flights 
throughout the United States in the in- 
terest of aviation. 

Sergeant and Mrs. Clyde V. Land are 
receiving congratulations on the arrival 
of an eight-pound daughter the latter 
part of July. The little Miss has been 
christened Rosa Roberta, and the ser- 
geant states that she is already cogni- 
zant of her name. 

Private “Cheeco” Hartwell, who re- 
cently aspired to embark on the sea of 
matrimony, has for some unknown rea- 
son canceled the lease he held on an 
apartment in Chelsea and is offering for 
sale a few dishes and kitchen utensils 
at reduced prices. It seems that the 
female party of the second part decided 
to exercise the feminine prerogative of 
changing her mind for the time being. 

A welcome addition to the strength of 
the detachment was the recent transfer 
of three privates from the marine bar- 
racks at the Navy Yard for duty. They 
are Privates George F. Caraway, Fred 
Martin and Charley Toole. Private 
Toole, the former blond Adonis of Pana- 
ma City, was recently transferred to 
Boston from the Naval Ammunition 
Depot at West Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, and is no stranger to Boston, he 
having served over two years on the 
U. S. S. “Cleveland.” 

The gang at the Main Gate state that 
since the opening of the tourist season 
they have noticed a car bearing the 
license plates of every State in the 
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Union with the exception of West Vir- 
ginia. Corporal Shepard, who hails from 
Tennessee, and possibly biased in opin- 
ion, states that West Virginia contains 
so many hills that it is impossible to 
get a car out of that State except by 
freight or in an aeroplane. Corporal 
McLaughlin, of West Virginia, takes ex- 
ception to this statement reflecting on 
the physical geography of his native 
State, and declares that there is more 
level ground in one square foot of West 
Virginia than is contained in one square 
mile of land in Tennessee. The debate 
is still a draw, although Cowboy Town- 
send has exhausted his vocabulary in his 
efforts to bring Texas in on the debate. 


WING DOPE FROM OBSERVATION 
SQUADRON 9 


By Arnheim 


Looks as though I am here again! 

Only 50 days to do, though, so this will 
probably be the last time I will bother 
you. 
4 It pays to have men who are wide 
awake and on the job, as the personnel 
of Observation Squadron 9. Twenty- 
four men from the field section found an 
extra fifteen dollars on their pay-roll 
this month. This was for the high 
efficiency attained during heavy bombing. 
This included very nearly every man 
who was on the field section during 
bombing. Only missed two hits of get- 
ting extra pay for light bombing, too. 
That comes next year. 

We are losing some more men on the 
“Kittery” that is due to leave here on or 
about August 15th. Lt. Adams is also 
going back home. Methinks the den- 
tist will lose a good customer in Mr. 
Adams. 

Dugald Steele asked Kyle if he had his 
children staying up all night counting 
raisins for Kyle to put in his pies. Kyle 
told him that as soon as the children 
grew a little older the boys would fare 
better. He says his children can’t count 
over ten now. 

There are some big doings in Port au 
Prince at this time. For the first time 
in the history of the two republics of 
the island the President of Santo Do- 
mingo is paying an official visit to the 
President of Haiti. One of the staff 
officers of the President flew from Santo 
Domingo to Port au Prince in a Waco, 
the only civilian piloted plane on the 
island. The Waco was piloted by an ex- 
Army pilot by the name of William 
(Bevo) Wade, a very close friend of 
Claude’s. 

On the afternoon of August Ist three 
O 2B 1’s, piloted by Capt. Pressley, Lt. 
Harris and Gy. Sgt. Dahlstrom, flew 
from here to Santo Domingo City carry- 
ing as passengers two officials of the 
Dominican Government, and Sgt. Con- 
ney as mechanic. This, also, is the first 
time that an American ’plane has landed 
in Santo Domingo since the withdrawal 
of the Marines in 1924. 

It is said that our aerologist, Donald 
St. Clair Post attempted to attend the 
reception held in the Palace for the 
Dominican President. Inasmuch as the 
Texas refuses to come into Port to be 
sold to the Provost Marshal by Post, he 
must have some excitement, he says. 

“Smitty,” who attended with Post, 
came back to camp all broken-hearted, 
after watching all these pretty Spanish 
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Senoritas go into the Palace, and he not 
able to go with them. 

We are told that “Chick” Gunnells met 
with a very deplorable accident going 
back on the “Kittery.” Tough luck, 
Chick, extend two years, come back and 
try it again. 

More promotions! “Sob” Hanson, 
Herrman, and Preston Kiefer were made 
sergeants; “Wop” Dent, Hannen, House- 
worth, Harrison, Henness, Bowman and 
Lilly made corporal and Melear, Bocock 
and La Due were made P. F. C. 

The last detail are all getting used to 
the climate, and are beginning to become 
tropical. It seems like a long time to 
do down here for the boys, but the time 
will go by fast and wet. 

We got our issue of cotton shirts the 
other day, and we want to go on record 
as saying that they are the berries for 
tropical service. Now if the liberty uni- 
form would be made straight trousers 
things would be all “hunky-dory.” 

Capt. Hausman is arriving on the Au- 
gust “Kittery” as relief for our present 
Quartermaster officer, Lt. Adams. We 
will be glad to see Capt. Hausman, and 
hope that he will be able to function 
properly in the tropics. 

Also coming down on the same ship 
are Lt. “Dusty” Rhoades and M. T. Sgt. 
Blackwell. “Doc” is coming down as 
relief for M. T. Sgt. Pounders who left 
us on the July “Kittery.” These two 
pilots will again fill our quota. 

Major Roy S. Geiger, who left this 

command on the July “Kittery,” was de- 
tached to Aircraft Squadrons E. C. E. 
F. for duty as instructor with the next 
Field Officers School at Quantico, which 
will start on or about September 1st. 
’ The August “Kittery” is surely bring- 
ing its share of men to Observation 
Squadron 9. We are getting a new Mess 
Set. from Parris Island. He is reliev- 
ing “Pop” Pelz, who is now attached to 
Aviation in that capacity. Our only 
hope is that he is as good a mess ser- 
geant as “Pop” is. We surely do hate 
to see “Pop” leave us. Without ques- 
tion the mess hall of Observation Squad- 
ron 9 has been held up as an example 
to every other mess on the island ever 
since he has been with us. Hope he 
gives us one more of those big chows 
he knows so well how to put out. 

Just as this goes in to Washington 
we have a few more promotions to re- 
port. Burns and James were made cor- 
poral, and John Wilson was made P. F. 
C., along with George Holmes. 

Have you heard the reason why “Cac- 
tus” King is called “Puss in the Boots?” 
It has been decreed a very proper and 
fitting cognomen for the “chief-de- 
gook.” 

“Humpy” Harrison will be the new 
broadcaster of “Wing-Dope” from hence- 
forth on—forefourteen months. Seein’ 
as how he is a photographer, you will 
no doubt see lots of pictures, ’n’every- 
thing from here. 

Again we bid you a fond farewell. 


WITH THE FIFTH REGIMENT ON 
DUTY IN NICARAGUA 


By Cecil S. Allyn 


The Fifth Regiment has been in Nica- 
ragua for several months, participating 
in the disarmament of opposing factions 
here and several other events that have 
made history. The most vital occur- 
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rence during these months that the 
writer recalls at the present time was 
the beer shortage just after the arrival 
of the Fifth Regiment in Nicaragua. 
In laying in her years of supply, Nica- 
ragua failed to anticipate the require- 
ments of the Fifth Regiment. Conse- 
quently things looked pretty serious for 
a time. 

When we strut along Broadway in our 
immaculate blues swinging a swagger 
stick they call us “America’s Sweet- 
heart.” Some of the people who have 
observed us there would have had a hard 
time recognizing “America’s Sweet- 
heart” among the detachments arriving 
in Managua during the past few weeks 
from outlying stations. The only thing 
beautiful about these muddy, tired and 
weary Marines is their spirit. After 
days of hardship, traveling over seem- 
ingly impassable roads, they still have 
that unfathomed E’sprit d’Corps that is 
fcund only with the Marines. Several 
days ago while sitting in the office whom 
should I see coming through the Main 
Gate to the Compound and up towards 
the President’s Palace but a “hombre” 
all decked out in a white shirt and trous- 
ers with a red ’kerchief around his neck 
and a straw hat adorning his fair head 
and mounted on a donkey with a monkey 
perched on the pommel of his saddle. 
At first sight he appeared to be a com- 
mon place rebel general. The guard was 
turned out and upon investigation was 
found to be one of our interpreters, 
Private Frank Nardoni, who was report- 
ing in from special duty in the vicinity 
of Esteli, the special duty being that 
of assisting Lieutenant Cockrell in effi- 
ciently demonstrating the art of hand- 
ling bull cart and pack animal trains. 

The following is information on a pub- 
lication to the command by Colonel L. 
M. Gulick, Commanding Fifth Regiment: 

“Another page in Marine Corps His- 
tory has been written by the Fifth Regi- 
ment in the magnificent defense of Oco- 
tal by 38 Marines of the 16th Company, 
Third Battalion, Fifth Regiment, as- 
sisted by 49 Guardia Nacional of Nica- 
ragua against forces of the bandit San- 
dino estimated at 500 men. The Marines 
were officered by Captain Hatfield, Com- 
manding, and Lieutenant Bleisener. The 
Guardia Nacional was officered by Lieu- 
tenant Darnall, U. S. M. C., and Lieu- 
tenants Bruce and Leighton (the latter 
two being N. C. O.’s in the Marine 
Corps) of the Guardia. The following 
resume of the engagement in which Pri- 
vate Michael Obleski was killed, Pri- 
vate Charles E. Garrision seriously 
wounded and one Guardia severely 
wounded is given: 

“About 4:00 p. m. on the afternoon of 
the 15th from the demeanor of the peo- 
ple in the town of Ocotal it appeared 
that trouble was brewing and Captain 
Hatfield increased his guard and had 
the officers stand watch and watch. The 
telegraph line had been cut and they had 
no communication to the south. San- 
dino started his attack on the Quarters 
occupied by the Marines and Guardia at 
about 1:00 a. m. on the 16th July. The 
main bodies of his troops, totaling some 
four hundred men, coming into town 
from the South and East in three col- 
umns where they were joined by about 
one hundred of the townspeople. San- 
dino posted snipers in the church tower 
and swept the streets with machine 
guns. Private Michael A. Obleski was 
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killed just before daylight. At 8:10 a. 
m. Sandino sent in a flag of truce, de- 
manding surrender and stating that if 
their arms were thrown into the street 
the Marines would be accorded the hon- 
ors of war. Sandino requested a truce 
of 60 minutes. Captain Hatfield refused 
to consider any terms and stated that 
the truce would last only so long as the 
white flag bearer was in sight. Fight- 
ing was resumed immediately. At 1:15 
p. m. on the 16th July five planes with 
Major Rowell in command made a for- 
mation flight to Ocotal to aid the Ma- 
rines and Guardia besieged there. Each 
of the planes carried four 17-pound 
fragmentation bombs, two guns and 800 
rounds of ammunition, arriving at Oco- 
tal at 2:40 p. m. The planes swooped 
and dove in turn, riddling Sandino’s 
troops with machine gunfire and bombs. 
Several direct hits were made and the 
effect was immediate, the men scatter- 
ing in all directions, throwing away 
their guns as they ran. The attack by 
the planes was entirely unexpected by 
Sandino’s men and immediately lifted 
the siege. Firing ceased after the air 
attack with the exception of seven snip- 
ers in the church yard who were sur- 
rounded and captured by Lieutenant 
Bruce of the Guardia Nacional. Esti- 
mate of Sandino’s losses were placed at 
300 killed and 100 wounded.” 
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The above effectively disproves the 
statements made by some papers in the 
States that the Marines in Nicaragua 
are armed only with a vocabulary 

In this engagement we were unfortu- 
nate in losing our comrade Private Mi- 
chael A. Obleski, who made the Supreme 
Sacrifice. In his passing we lose a won- 
derful comrade and a good Marine. 

A number of the boys have been hav- 
ing quite a bit of trouble trying to 
“habla” the language here, but all are 
improving as they learn perfect control 
of the hands. The language consists 
mostly of gestures and hand signs. It 
is felt that the natives in and around 
Ocotal understand the hand signs of the 
Marines thoroughly. 

The transportation of food and muni- 
tions supplies has been a hard problem 
but the wonderful work of the Trans- 
portation Section under the leadership of 
Lieutenant Yost has performed the 
seemingly impossible. Time and time 
again they have made trips to Dario and 
Matagalpa with stores for the outlying 
detachments and although the roads for 
most of the distance are little better 
than trails, they have pushed, hauled, 
and dug their way through. There has 
been no set hours for the performance 
of special duty men and in many in- 
stances the period of being on duty has 
been from right after breakfast in the 
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morning to way into the wee smal 
hours; but the morale is high and al! 
men have performed their duties no mat 
ter how arduous with the same old 
growl that we hear in the States, or, in 
fact, wherever there are Marines. The 
Mess at Campo de Marte has been of 
the best. Considering the fact that w« 
have been on expeditionary duty and not 
on a picnic, the “chow” has been better 
than any Marine should expect. In the 
outlying posts they have the advantage 
of being able to get fresh vegetables 
and green stuff that we do not get in 
Managua, but on the other hand we en- 
joy the fresh bread and the ice that we 
are able to obtain and which they are 
forced to do without. Ice is something 
that is a searce article in this country. 
In the larger cities they have ice plants 
but the smaller ones are not so sup- 
plied. 

Prohibition has not hit Nicaragua and 
while the Marines are forbidden’ hard 
liquors, they are allowed the privilege 
of purchasing beer and light wines. 
There are many old time beer drinkers 
with the Fifth and many contests have 
been held at Joe’s Cantina but Old Jack 
Leighton of Parris Island fame still car- 
ries the banner. On one particular Sat- 
urday afternoon liberty I stopped at 
Joe’s to get a soothing draught and 
while sipping from the cup that cheers 
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SCENES FROM CHINA: (1) Liberty party of 400 on tug bound for Shanghai. (2) Camp Butler, Sixth Regiment, at Pootung 
near Shanghai. (3) Sixth Regiment and Sailors on Henderson awaiting the gong. (4) First Liberty party in China; the Sixth 


Regiment go Ashore at Pootung. 
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heard a very interesting conversation 
which revolved around the situation in 
China. It is well to state here that we 
probably have on this expedition the 
best authorities on the Chinese situa- 
tion that could be brought together any- 
where on the globe. Such men as Joe 
Walters, “Grandpa” Quinn, and “Micky” 
Hogan, and last but not least Jack 
Leighton, can furnish you with any in- 
formation relative to that country that 
you could desire. What with years spent 
in China with the Marines or Army and 
the many hours of tedious study spent 
by Leighton delving into the intracies 
and mysteries of the Chinese race, it is 
no wonder that when they meet the air 
is full of Peking, Fuwanchu, me scrubi 
and washie. 

Well, boys, here’s looking at you 
through the one-eyed telescope. Adios. 


SIXTH REGIMENT NEWS 
“Bye George” 

As everybody knows, the Sixth Regi- 
ment is again in existence and well on 
the go. Since its organization on 26 
March, 1927, it has had the privilege of 
making a new record, I expect. It was 
organized on the date above mentioned. 
Left the East Coast four days later, 
after getting fully equipped, and ar- 
rived at Shanghai, China, one month and 
six days later. That, of course, is only 
a short distance of nine thousand five 
hundred miles: If any other regiment 
has traveled a like or greater distance 
in as short a time after mobilization I 
would like to hear from them. 

Our Regiment is commanded by Colo- 
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nel Harold C. Snyder. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Jesse F. Dyer is Executive Officer, 
while First Lieutenant Clifford Prichard 
is Adjutant and First Lieutenant How- 
ard B. Enyart is Personnel Officer. Com- 
mander Edel, U. S. Navy is Regimental 


Chaplain and Morale Officer. Captain 
Kalbfleisch is Regimental Intelligence 
Officer, Captain Cummings has_ the 


Operation & Training section while Cap- 
tain J. P. Smith is Regimental Quarter- 
master. 

Major Morse is in command of First 
Battalion, Major A. B. Miller has the 
Second, while Major Schmidt is Regi- 
mental Machine Gun and Howitzer Offi- 
cer. 

Captain R. L. Montague Commands the 
Seventy-third Company, Captain Cox the 
Seventy-fourth, Captain Cukela_ the 
Seventy-fifth and Captain Webb the 
Seventy-sixth. Those companies are the 
line companies in the First Battalion. 
The Second Battalion is composed of 
following companies: Seventy-eight, 
commanded by Captain Geer; the Sev- 
enty-ninth Company, by Captain Beech- 
er; the Eightieth, by Captain H. O. Mar- 
tin, and last but not least, the Eighty- 
first, commanded by Captain T. J. Cur- 
tis. The Service Company is com- 
manded by First Lieutenant Whitman, 
who also has the job of Regimental Con- 
struction Officer. The Headquarters 
Company by First Lieutenant Callaway, 
who also has charge of the Message 
Center. 

The Medical detachment include Lieu- 
tenant Commander Stevensen, Regi- 
mental Surgeon; Lieutenant Pugsley, 


Where Headquarters Sixth Regiment carries on 
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Sergeant Dowdle, Sergeant Koochner, Sergeant Fay, Corporal Clayton 
and Private First Class Ramaglia 
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First Battalion Medical Officer, and Lieu- 
tenant James, Second Battalion Medical 
Officer. Lieutenant (jg) Fulton is as- 
sistant to the Regimental Surgeon. 

We arrived at Pootung, China, the 
Standard Oil Company’s Dock, near 
Shanghai, on May 2nd. We remained 
aboard the U. S. S. “Henderson” until 
the 18th of May, and then the Second 
Battalion, Service Company, and First 
Separate Battery of Artillery landed, 
going under canvass at Camp Butler. 
The First Battalion and the Headquar- 
ters Company remained aboard. The 
entire Regiment messed on the “Hen- 
derson,” the units from Camp Butler 
coming aboard for each meal. 

While at Shanghai we were not called 
on but once for troops for any purpose, 
and that time there was trouble aboard 
the S. S. “President Lincoln.” We sent 
one company, the Seventy-eighth, to the 
Dollar Line Wharf to assist in police 
when she arrived. But at the last min- 
ute she dropped anchor in the river 
about four miles from Shanghai, and 
just off from Camp Butler, where the 
“Henderson” was docked. Another com- 
pany, the Seventy-sixth, was dispatched 
and were welcomed aboard her. From 
then on there was no further trouble. 
They talk about fighting marines so 
much that a marine does not get much 
of a chance to scrap any more. Instead 
of getting a scrap they let the be- 
ligerents know we are coming, they then 
stop, and wait for us to leave, and then 
get brave again. 

The Community Church at Shanghai 
invited a party of sixty men from the 
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Sixth Regiment to attend services the 
morning of May 22nd, and then to go 
to the homes of the members where 
they were treated in a royal fashion. 
The writer was fortunate enough to be 
in on this party, and he can express the 
thanks of the entire party, as he has 
heard comments by most of them. 

Memorial Day was spent at Shanghai. 
We held a Regimental Parade, the most 
impressive the writer has ever wit- 
nessed. It lasted fifteen minutes, five 
were used by the trumpeter for Church 
Call and Taps, five for the address by 
the Regimental Chaplain. The remain- 
ing five minutes were used for forming 
on and marching off the parade ground. 

At two o’clock the afternoon of June 
the Ist we received orders to move 
aboard the “Henderson,” bag, baggage, 
and supplies, and as the Quartermaster 
had a large quantity of stores on the 
docks, it was a big job of loading, but 
it was completed before ten the morn- 
ing of the second. At twelve-ten the 
hawsers were cast off and we departed 
for we knew not where. But we had the 
advantage of knowing that when it 
comes to moving it does not take us a 
week to get under way. 

We spent the second, third, and fourth 
on the “Henderson,” and arrived at 
Taku Bar late the night of the fourth 
or morning of the fifth, and started un- 
loading. The First Battalion, Tenth 
Regiment, had joined us at Shanghai, 
and this made a total of about two 
thousand marines on the “Henderson,” 
not mentioning the Artillery, tanks, 
trucks, and all the equipage for an in- 
fantry regiment. The unloading was a 
huge task, but it had to be completed by 
the morning of the seventh, and as 
everything had to be transported up the 
river to Tientsin, a distance of about 
thirty miles, it was no small job. Again 
the test was met, and at eleven a. m. of 
the seventh the final lighters were tied 
up at the Bund on the Hai Ho River at 
Tientsin, China. The troop movements 
had been simultaneous with the move- 
ments of the cargo, part of them com- 
ing up the river with each lighter. The 
last to leave the ship were the Band and 
Personnel Office force. Part of the First 
Battalion came up on the same trip with 
them, but on the lighter ahead. There 
was considerable discussion as to why 
they put the band and us on the am- 
munition lighter. The final conclusion 
was that they had some information 
that it was going to explode while go- 
ing up the river, and in that way they 
could get rid of all of us at once. But 
as the lighter arrived safely, and we 
are here and the band is entertaining 
the boys at the Sino American Com- 
pound, we really do not care why they 
put us there. 

The Service Company and Band is lo- 
eated at the Sino American Compound, 
about the middle of the foreign conces- 
sions. Headquarters Company and First 
Battalion are located at Camp Wilson, 
on the south side of the foreign conces- 
sion. The Third Battalion of the Sixth 
Regiment, Provisional Regiment, which 
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joined us the first week in July, is also 
located at Camp Wilson. Regimenta! 
Headquarters is located between the 
two camps, while Brigade Headquarters 
is only a few blocks from Camp Wilsor, 
and the Hospital is just across the 
street from Brigade Headquarters. The 
Second Battalion is billeted in the An- 
derson-Meyer Godown, in the French 
concession. 

I might say a few words about the 
force that run the regiment, and the 
Regimental Sergeant Major into des- 
peration. I will start with that per- 
sonage. The transfer of Sergeant Ma- 
jor Thorp to the United States for 
transfer to the Reserves left us with 
Sergeant Major East as helmsman, and 
other than the customary growls issued 
at regular intervals, especially early in 
the morning, the force works as smooth 
as if it were lubricated with Valvoline 
Oil. Going on to the Chief Clerk of 
that office we find he is none other than 
Sergeant William G. Thimsen. He says 
he likes “it” over here much better than 
he did in the States because he knows 
that the labels “mean just what they 
say.” We must not forget the efficient 
file clerk. His name is Smith, and as 
there is only one in the Corps, I will 
let that suffice as a title. He says his 
“fooling” system has them all beat. Cor- 
poral Fedri holds his end of the Chief 
Clerk’s desk down, but he says that he 
would rather be back in Philadelphia. I 
nearly forgot Spurling. He is heard 
warbling at his work, and says that one 
can type faster if they have music to 
work by. We, of course, have our opin- 
ion, and at this time are keeping it, but 
we do enjoy the piano, ukelele, and his 
singing. Roos, the other clerk in Regi- 
mental Headquarters is so quiet that 
the only thing that comes from his cor- 
ner is an occasional sigh, and a steady 
tap of the keys. Sometimes we can hear 
him think. The Personnel Section is 
the prize winner as it is headed by none 
other than “Cy” Perkins, who, aside 
from wrestling with ration statements, 
seems to have a few minutes every 
night to let his mind wander during a 
game of bridge, and then wonder why 
he did not win. His noble assistant, 
Coggins, is not noticed until some one 
wants to go on liberty who finds his 
name was not entered on that import- 
ant document, or when he lights up his 
“Brand New” pipe. Foster, the other 
member of the executive section of the 
personnel section, may be observed 
working his mimeograph machine and 
wondering when he is going back to the 
States. The companies are each repre- 
sented in this office by a clerk, and as 
there are twelve companies, I am going 
to add a word about the group. There 
is Cumming, Seventy-ninth Company; 
Zussman, Headquarters, First Battalion, 
and McDowell, Headquarters, Second 
Battalion. There is a group that hang 
together and growl at each other al- 
ways. We wonder if it is not the same 
affection that causes a man to grumble 
at his wife. Of course, we must not for- 
get the clerk of the Eightieth Company. 
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Zaun is his name. He hails from the 
city of distances, and he says that he 
would like to attend one of the many 
parades that are held there. He would 
forego his remaining stay in China for 
that privilege. 

Palatini, of the Service Company, has 
his trouble also, and the greatest is 
that what a person gets jawbone he 
must pay for pay-day in order to get 
more “jaw-bone” after pay-day. In the 
message center we are confronted by 
Sergeant Curran, who claims to have 
the only force in the Marine Corps who 
can take ten pieces of correspondence 
and deliver them to ten organizations, 
and have each one delivered to incor- 
rect addresses, and get the correct ini- 
tials for each piece. It is a marvel how 
that organization works. We some- 
times wonder if they do work. They as- 
sure us that they do. The First Bat- 
talion is held straight by Sergeant Ma- 
jor Dean. The writer knows him when 
he sees him, but other than that I am 
afraid to tell on him. The Second Bat- 
talion is kept up to standard by none 
other than Sergeant Major Hayes, and 
as he will not see this I am not afraid 
to write about him. I, of course, must 
not forget to tell you about the Chap- 
lain’s clerk. He is the eloquent Scruce 
from Indian Head. He makes his ap- 
pearance at Headquarters every once 
in a while, and it always is about noon, 
“we wonder why,” but still we should 
not have to wonder as we have Ser- 
geant Jimmerson for a mess sergeant, 
and that is a good enough explanation 
for anybody. He is assisted in the 
noble art of keeping the transportation 
equipment of the Headquarters Force 
up to par by Privates Cushing and 
Simpson. I am, of course, thinking of 
the old saying that an Army travels 
on its stomach, and I am of the opinion 
that a Marine does the same. I will 
leave it to you; what good would chow 
be if it was not served? So we have 
for that end of the game Privates Queen 
and Saveno. _It is not everybody that 
can have a “Queen” to wait on them. 

We, of course, must not forget our 
able Hospital and Sick Bay Staff. There 
is Chief Roper, the boy with the pleas- 
ant smile for everybody. I believe he 
would even smile at his wife. He can 
smile when the doctor is amputating a 
leg, arm, or what have you. His run- 
ning mate, Erickson, can smile also, but 
he always selects a dark corner so no- 
body will see him. George is as fat as 
ever. Then there is McCormick who 
has been with the Marines so long that 
he nearly acts like one. Thomas, an- 
other first mate, is also with us, and he, 
of course, makes just as much noise as 
ever. Jackman tells us that he is going 
back to the States soon, so he is what 
they call short. We know that the real 
reason he wants to go back is that they 
have more lemonade over there. Foster 
was wearing a real imported “Van 
Dyke.” We wonder why he severed it. 
There are twenty-five more of them, 
but I do not know them all, as I am not 


a habitual resident of the Sick Bay. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT DETACH- 
MENT 


The first annual outing of the Theo- 

dore Roosevelt Detachment of Boston, 
Mass., was held on Saturday, July 9th, 
from 1:00 to 11:00 p. m., at Riverside 
on the Charles, and from the attendance 
and enthusiasm it is easy to predict that 
the next one, improved in a few details 
and increased in scope, will be a World 
Beater. A canoe tilt was added to the 
list of sports which tested the sea-going 
qualities of the Leathernecks to the 
limit. 
. Dr. Stover, on the mound, was the out- 
standing figure of the ball game between 
Worcester Detachment and the Theodore 
Roosevelt Detachment. 

The only shadow cast over the event 
was the news of the serious injury of 
the Commander of the Worcester De- 
tachment, W. Karl Lations, National 
Senior Vice Commander for New Eng- 
land. He is in the hospital from frac- 
tured ribs and possible internal injuries 
sustained in an automobile accident the 
night before the outing. 

Big Jim Corbett with his “D’ye hear 
there?” booming voice presided over the 
sports in admirable fashion, Commander 
Ted Shaw with his new bride was con- 
gratulated, saluted and of course razzed 
a bit. 

Arthur Lyng, Detachment Paymaster, 
let not one peso escape and altogether 
we feel that Boston should “rate” the 
National Convention after next. 

Captain Harold C. Daniels (retired) 
and numbers of active officers and en- 
listed men from ships and stations in 
New England dropped in for a swim, a 
dance, a canoe ride or a yarn with former 
bunkies. 

Major J. D. Murray, 1st Sgt. Hillis, 
Sgts. Lentz, Tobin, Miller and Hutchin- 
son of the New England Recruiting 
Headquarters, were on the job making 
everyone feel acquainted; while to Sgt. 
Howell of the Recruiting Office, Senior 
Vice Commander of the Theodore Roose- 
velt Detachment, and Sgts. Andrews and 
Buckley of the 301st Reserve Company, 
the League simply owes more for un- 
ceasing effort than it can ever repay. 

“Count” Brenious, for his hand-made 
posters. Comrade Stenhouse, for his 
programs, and Sgt. Buckley and Mr. 
John Stayle for prizes donated, “deserve 
well of the Marine Corps.” 


Don’t Forget That 
News Article 
for 
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PAYMASTER TALKS 


By A. E. BEEG 


Western Division: From recent com- 
munications with L. W. Nickerson, West- 
ern Division National Vice Commandant, 
we have received a most encouraging 
report and are somewhat assured that 
we will reap results from that division 
within a short period of time. He has 
reported that on August 7th he would 
start south and make Portland and the 
valley towns calling on the detachments 
in that region as he proceeds on the trip. 
He further stated that he would have a 
report on Seattle before this item goes 
to press, also that a detachment will be 
organized in Auburn, Washington, this 
month, furthermore his report shows 
that Spokane will be well under way 
again and that they are after their Bel- 
leau Wood Memorial quota, also have 
assured that it would be rolling in the 
office mail one of these mornings. 

Seattle: These boys stepped out and 
made a good ride for their money. We 
have received memberships for the fol- 
lowing named members: Seth E. Smith, 
Lewis E. Rector, William C. McKay, 
George T. Kelly, F. A. Himes, Frank W. 
Covell, G. L. Howe, Charles Adams, Jack 
Hartinger, Captain Charles Gill, U. S. 
M. C., Harry A. Russell, Conrad Krieger, 
A. J. Frankell, Paul Muralt, Joseph 
Cerncy, Ernest L. Ballinger, Captain 
Lyle H. Miller, John C. Haverfield, D. 
C. McCallen, Archie W. Ley, Christen- 
sen, James F. Grey, Rolin A. York, 
Emery Wallace, Joseph L. Hudson and 
William Casey. 

New England: Karl K. Lations from 
New: England has rendered a report to 
the Commandant, one which will be of 
good use regarding his suggestions. 

Bridgeport: The members of the Fair- 
field Detachment have taken a step in 
retaining their membership. This past 
month I have received membership dues 
for the following members: Messrs. Jack 
La Croix, J. W. Schwenk, Joseph C. Mc- 
Loughlin, F. C. Kasshiemer and Edward 
B. Dains. That is not so bad and we 
hope to receive others. 

Eastern Seaboard: Philadelphia has 
been traveling along nicely and I again 
report some additional members obtained 
for their detachment. Messrs. William 
Dowling, Thomas W. Barclay, Virgil At- 
well, Edward B. Donohue and James W. 
Aiken. 

James Dwight Snyder Detachment: 
We have at hand some correspondence 
for this detachment which states “please 
find enclosed check $9.00 for member- 
ships.” The following named members 
have signed up for °27: Harold H. 


Breese, Edward Goodall, Harold E. Han- 
son, Frank Jarosawiez, Elmer Murray, 
Herman .L. Ressig, Lewis M. Snyder, 


Lawrence K. Snyder and William Den- 
nis, Jr. That’s the line-up. There is 
but little doubt whether these boys will 
carry their threat that they will send 
in additional memberships. We shail 
ey for a flock the next time without 
ail. 

Hudson-Mohawk: Yes, the boys from 
Albany, Rensselaer, Watervliet, Green 
Island, Cohoes, Troy and Schenectady 
have again come into the limelight. Dur- 
ing June they sent me a check for $10.00 
in payment for memberships for their 
detachment and during the month they 
followed the same step and sent me an- 
other check in the amount of $5.25 in 
payment of additional membership, also 
with a stiff request that they need more 
membership cards and upon receipt of 
them they will send in additional mem- 
berships. These lads have undertaken 
to show the old outfit that they can get 
the members without much trouble, in 
fact they have increased their member- 
ship with leaps and bounds. It is 
noticeable when they send in 10 and not 
less than 7 members at the time. 

Washington: Heine Miller, Editor of 
“Our Navy” Magazine, is now running 
for Department or District Commander 
of the American Legion. No news has 
been heard of the outcome, but we as- 
sure him plenty of support. Heine Mil- 
ler is an ex-marine, should anyone have 
any doubt why I should mention him in 
my column. 

Erie: Having heard from the boys of 
Louis J. Magill detachment in Erie, 
Penna., I have learned a great deal about 
things that are taking place, but I have 
promised to say little and therefore will 
not go into detail on the subject matter, 
in fact, the boys from that place have 
in store a surprise for all those who at- 
tend the convention. Now, fellows, I 
know that you are anxious as all the rest 
of the fellows would be in learning all 
you can about the convention in Erie, 
but, so was I and I am now more anx- 
ious to get there and see this thing over. 
Not for any personal reason, but to see 
all the fellows of the detachments again, 
that I have met at the various detach- 
ments, talk over old times and buzz 
around with Doc Clifford and you know 
what not. For those that have never 
been at the convention of the League, 
bear this in mind, that the boys at Erie 
have something in store for you at every 
time you should turn your back, not only 
that, but they are out to show you the 
best convention that was ever held dur- 
ing the history of the Marine Corps 
League. I will, in short, say to all of 
your friends, sisters, brothers, mothers, 
fathers, and the whole family and mostly 
you, that you will never regret it. Have 
you the dope to be there and get the 
old grip all packed and make arrange- 
ments to get your leave on the 3rd, 4th, 
5th and 6th of November and tell the 


Continued on page 40 
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DISTANT ECHOES FROM THE 
FIFTY-SEVENTH COMPANY 
By Earl W. Tobin 


The Fourth of July! What grand 
recollections it brings to your memory. 
Last year you did this; you did that. 
Maybe you did, but you swear that this 
year you will try something new. Yea, 
verily; that’s just what we did here in 
Somotillo, Nicaragua. By we, I mean 
the remainder of the 57th Company, 
11th Regiment, Marines, and I’m writ- 
ing this to tell you that though we may 
be situated away out here in the “Boon- 
docks” of Nicaragua, we held up the 
good old traditional Fourth. 

The Commanding Officer, Ist Lieu- 
tenant Frederick D. Harbaugh, called 
a conference of the non-comms, the day 
before, and told them that something 
had to be done to enliven things in the 
way of athletics and the celebration of 
this eventful day. Very well—list Ser- 
geant Ernest S. Conn, a very competent 
man, drew up a schedule that tendered 
to put life into the natives who watched 
us perform. 

Bright and early the morn of the 
Fourth, the gang turned to on a street 
near the barracks and raked the hills 
into the hollows. Fine, it made a very 
good track. Then it was roped off, as 
the populace, having been advised that 
something big was coming off, began to 
flock around. At 9:00 a. m. the fun 
started. Here is the program: 

First event, 100-yard dash—Ist prize, 
3.00, won by Pvt. Wood; 2nd prize, 
2.00, won by Pvt. Deyhle; 3rd prize, 
1.00, won by Pvt. Hibler. 

Second event, tug-of-war—Two ten- 
men teams, one minute tug. Ten dollars 
for winning team, or one dollar per man. 
The tug-of-war was won by the team 
captained by Sergeant Paul W. Payne. 
It was a very thrilling event, as a num- 
ber of “Gooks” fell off a sidewalk while 
trying to find out what it was all about. 
The team won under the minute limit. 

Third event, running broad jump—lst 
prize, $2.00, won by Pvt. Scribner; 2nd 
prize, $1.00, won by Pvt. Hibler; 3rd 
prize, 50 cents, won by Pvt. Ruggiero 
Scribner won first place with a jump 
of sixteen feet. Sixteen feet is not a 
very good jump for a man with a little 
practice, but taking into consideration 
the condition of the men, who had no 
practice, and who had _ stiffened leg 
muscles from hiking through mud and 
water, and it being altogether too 
blamed hot for a chance to limber up 
before the events, it was very good. 

Fourth event, shoe race—Ist prize, 
$2.50, won by Pvt. Deyhle; 2nd prize, 
$2.00, won by Pvt. Wood; 3rd prize, 
$1.00, won by Pvt. Robertson. The shoe 
race was a laughable event; one man 
not finding his shoes until several other 
events had been run off. 

Fifth event, three-legged race—1st 
prize, $2.00, won by Pfc. Winnicki and 
Pvt. Deyhle; 2nd prize, $1.50, won by 
Pvt. Hibler and Pvt. Wood; 3rd prize, 
$1.00, won by Pvt. Morgan and Pvt. 
Towers. The three-legged race was a 
very hotly contested affair. Wood and 
Hibler were a very close second. In 
fact, the only reason that Hibler and 
Wood didn’t come in first was because 
their legs were a trifle short. 

The horse race came as a final event. 
Three government horses were entered, 
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with Wise, Pelley and Beaulieu up. 
They finished in the fe'lowing order: 
Ist place, $2.00, Pvt. Wise; 2nd place, 
$1.00, Pvt. Pelley; 3rd nlace, Pfc. Beau- 
lieu. 

The winners of the various events 
then proceeded +t» the quarters of Lieu- 
tenant Harbaugh to receive their prizes. 
It must be said here that Lieutenant 
Harbaugh went into his own pocket to 
help swell the prize money, as the com- 
pany funds, never too much, were very 
low, and were insufficient for the amount 
of cash prizes the Lieutenant wished to 
give. The command acknowledged their 
appreciation of this later by a real foot- 
ball yell. 

At high noon a salute of twenty-one 
guns was fired in honor of this, our na- 
tion’s greatest holiday 

In view of the fact that though this 
may be a big town in this neck of the 
woods, in our opinion it is but a cross- 
road town, with nothing to see, no place 
to go, nothing to do and all the day 
long to go there and do it in. Oh, yes, 
this is not a dry town and a few of the 
natives have been taught the great Ma- 
rine game of Jawbone. The gang got 
together in the afternoon and threw a 
party that was declared by all hands 
to be a “wow.” Speeches were made by 
Sergeants Hunt, Payne, Tobin and a 
number of the boys at the start. One 
made by Pfe. Winnicki, though short, 
went over big. Here it is: “To the Ma- 
rine Corps, may it always be right; but 
right or wrong, The Marine Corps.” 

In the evening a party previously ar- 
ranged by “Gunny” Duckworth, started 
at seven o'clock. We had all the aristo- 
crats of the town to dance with (I mean 
the good looking ones wearing shoes) 
and the farther the party progressed 
the merrier it became. "Duckworth was 
teaching one belle the Virginia Reel. 
Sergeant Hunt stepped out in great 
style, with Sergeant Payne a close fol- 
lower. I danced with Nina half of the 
evening trying to name some of the 
various perfumes she was using. 

Our Navy almost passed over. They 
were there one hundred per cent strong. 
Chief Pharmacist’s Mate McAlpin and 
Pharmacist’s Mate 2Cl. Zachry were no 
slouches when the dancing started. 
Everyone was having a wonderful time 
until the chaperones for the women ap- 
peared, and they had to go home. We 
finished the remainder of the evening 
up in regular Marine Corps style and 
then proceeded home. Next morning all 
the boys, in recalling the day before, 
vouched that it was the best Fourth 
they had ever spent, barring none. 

On the hike up here the boys im- 
provised a little poem that struck me 
as being very appropriate, and I just 
can’t resist entering it in this article as 
a clincher: 

This hiking darned near ruined us, 

The bulls just wouldn’t bull, 

The carts got stuck in mud holes, 

The Marines got out and pulled. 
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TARGET PRACTICE BULLETIN 


Marines Win Four Matches Fired Dur- 
ing Second Day Events at 
Wakefield, Mass. 
Headquarters, Marine Corps, 
9 August, 1927. 

The Captain Ratigan Match—(Indi- 
vidual) 200 yards, slow fire—won by 
Capt. Jacob Lienhard. Awarded trophy. 
Marines took first six places. 

The Army Ordnance Match—(2-man 
team) 200 and 300 yards, rapid fire— 
won by Gy.-Sgt. John Blakley and Jo- 
seph F. Hankins. Awarded trophy and 
individual medals. First three places 
won by Marine teams. 

The Neidner Match—(Individual) 200 
yards, rapid fire—won by Gy.-Sgt. John 
Blakley. Awarded trophy. Marines 
also took third, fourth and seventh 
places. 

The Estabrook Match—(Individual) 
300 yards, slow fire—won by Gy.-Sgt. 
Morris Fisher. Awarded trophy. Ma- 
rines also took second, third, fifth and 
eighth places. 

Note: The Cummings Match scheduled 
to be fired during the afternoon of yes- 
terday’s program was not held on ac- 
count of rain. 


Two More Matches Go to Marines 


Headquarters, Marine Corps, 
11 August, 1927. 

The Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol 
Team added two more rifle matches to 
their string of victories in the United 
Services of New England tournament 
at Wakefield, Mass., yesterday. /The 
tournament is only half over and the 
Marines have won ten out of the twelve 
matches in which they were eligible to 
participate. Thirteen individual and 
team trophies were awarded in connec- 
tion with these matches. 

The results of yesterday’s matches 
are as follows: 

Phelan Match—(Individual) 10 shots 
each, 200 and 300 yards rapid fire—won 
by Sgt. Henry P. Crowe. Awarded tro- 
phy. Marines also took third to eleventh 
places. 

Army and Navy Club Match—(4-man 
team) 10 shots each, 200 and 300 yards, 
rapid fire—won by Marine team. Award- 
ed four trophies, one to each member 
of team. Marines also took second and 
third places. 


PARRIS ISLAND'S NAVAL PRISON 
DETACHMENT HEADS LIST 
FOR MAY 
The Naval Prison Detachment of Par- 
ris Island stands at the head of the list 
in computation of the monthly athletic 
tests for May. The first five organi- 
zations are as follows: Nava! Prison 
Detachment, Parris Island, S. C., (1), 
97.50. Marine Barracks, Yorktown, Va., 
(2), 95.51. Division 1, Squadron 1, 
Quantico, Va., (3), 90.95. Marine Bar- 
racks, Keyport, Wash., (4), 87.74. Ma- 
rine Barracks, Charleston, S. C., (5), 

86.75. 


also from ex-Marines in whom the 


CHANCE FOR ADVENTURE 

A short time ago The Leatherneck published a letter under the above 
heading. Numerous replies have been received not only from Marines but 
spirit of adventure still exists. All! 
replies have been forwarded to the writer of the letter. If you do not hear 
from your application you may blame it on the fact that only a few men 
were desired while a small “army” replied. 


THE EDITOR. 
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MARINE DETACHMENT ON BOARD 
S. S. PRESIDENT PIERCE 


En Route Shanghai, China 


16 July, 1927. 

Hello gang! How’s things going any- 
way? Thought you would like to hear 
from the Leathernecks who are blazing 
the trail to China on a commercial liner. 
We were mustered at Marine Barracks, 
San Diego; 100 of us, 30 of these were 
drawn from the Recruit Depot. Some 
of the men had just returned from a 
tour of sea duty and were in Diego only 
a couple of days and out they went on 
this detachment??? Tough luck?? 

We left Diego morning of July 3rd 
on the S. S. “Harvard,” bound for Los 
Angeles Harbor. There we went aboard 
the Dollar Liner, S. S. “President 
Pierce” and we sailed on the morning of 
the 4th for Frisco. Arrived there and 
took on cargo and lots of Chinks. While 
there we had liberty every day. Lieut. 
T. J. Crawford relieved Capt. R. S. Hun- 
ter of command and Sgt. Tillinghast was 
transferred and Cpl. Kelly from Mare 
Island joined in his place. Then on July 
9th, 4:00 p. m., we sailed from Frisco, 
bound for Shanghai, China, with stops 
at Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe. I forgot 
to tell you fellows that our First Sgt. 
J. Conway is a real old timer in the 
Corps, also Gy.-Sgt. J. Bennington. 
Would any of you fellows remember 
Cpls. La Rue and J. P. Snider, both 
old timers? Well, they are with us and 
we are proud to have them. Ahem. 
(Bouquets please) This letter would 
not be complete unless I let you in on 
the eating facilities. First we have nice 
clean table cloths, then the meals are 
served in courses, and boys the “New 
Willard” would be put to shame the 
way these Chink boys serve us our 
“chow.” We have a great variety of 
foods, lots of fruit, and chicken three 
times a week. Now can you beat that? 
Try and do it. 

The first night out the going was a 
little rough and a few of the boys were 
riding the rail, but that happens in the 
best of regulated families. Reading 
magazines and playing checkers are the 
chief pastime during the day. In the 
evening after supper we played Buck- 
Buck; a nice rough game for Mother’s 
Boys, until one of the fellows sprained 
his ankle and we stopped so as not to 
have any dog-robbers on the ship. Then 
the Barber Shop Quartet would warble 
a few harmonious songs and then off to 
slumber land till the next day. 

Honolulu, well boy thats a pretty nice 
city, band there to greet us and every- 
thing. Liberty was granted and most 
everyone “looked” the town over, visit- 
ing points of interest that you see ad- 
vertised in papers in the 
good old U. 

One Rae we can say after one day 
in Los Angeles; four days in Frisco; 
and, one day in Honolulu, with liberty 
in all places, we never lost a man. So 
you fellows can readily see that we are 
enjoying the trip and we are acting as 
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Marines should act and we hope to 
leave this ship under the impression 
that they are sorry to see us go and not 
vice versa. I wish I could quote word 
for word Lieut. Crawford’s remarks to 
us the day that he took command. It 
would do your ears good if you fellows 
could have heard it. It was short but 
to the point and we are trying to carry 
it out word for word. I am trying to 
get up a Smoker on board and when it 
happens I'll give you all the dirt in a 
separate letter. Well, boys, we are 
blazing the trails for the rest of you, 
so please pick up the good work where 
we leave off. Hoping you will enjoy 
this letter answer by saying “Aye.” 
Yours in the Service, 
“Semper Fidelis,” 
EDDIE M. HUGHES, U.S.M.C. 


23 July, 1927. 
Dear Buddies: 

Well boys, here we are again. I 
promised you fellows another letter so 
as to let you in on what happened at 
the Smoker This Smoker was the first 
ever held on a commercial liner by Ma- 
rines, so you see we have carried on 
with the Slogan, “Marines First,” and 
what I mean, it went over big. From 
the Captain of the ship, Commander H. 
Nelson, on down the line to the crew 
gave us their whole hearty support and 
cooperation. Everything was ours for 
the asking and we have them to thank 
in helping us put it over. The cabin 
passengers, we have to thank for the 
purse, but, it must not go on unnoticed 
that our Lieut., T. J. Crawford, worked 
night and day in collecting the money 
for the purse which was around $100 
and it must also be taken into considera- 
tion that there were only about 40 cabin 
passengers on the ship. During the 
bouts we received by radio that Demp- 
sey had staged a comeback, so the New 
York fight fans had nothing on us in 
the way of fistic ,entertainmert. In 
starting the program we had the Ship's 
Orchestra dispense a few “Blew” notes 
for us and was met with a great ova- 
tion. Then things happened. Your “re- 
porter” acted as match-maker and an- 
nouncer and for the first bout of the 
evening we had a wrestling bout be- 
tween Strangler Smith, 170 lbs., and 
Cowboy Bertini, 175 lbs; Bertini won on 
top time for 6 minutes. (More music by 
the orchestra) and then another wrest- 
ling bout between Larimor, 190 lbs., and 
Owens, 195 lbs; this was a very good 
bout, fast and furious, but Owens pinned 
Larimor’s shoulders to the mat with a 
head scissors and arm-lock in five min- 
utes. (More music by the orchestra.) 
The first boxing bout of the evening 
was between Lumley, 130 lbs., and Babo, 
128 lbs., this was a very fast bout with 
Lumley a slight shade over  Babo. 
(More music.) The next bout between 
Redford, 160 lbs., and Johnson, 162 Ibs. 
This was also a very good bout, the 
boys stood toe to toe exchanging 
punches. Redford was handed the de- 
cision. Then Eddie Hughes and his 


EX-MARINES WHO HAVE TAKEN COURSES IN THE MARINE CORPS 
INSTITUTE—NOTICE! 


The Marine Corps Institute is very anxious to hear from ex-Marines 
who took courses in the Institute while in the Corps. 


name, address, course taken, and date of graduation, to The Registrar, 
Marine Corps Institute, Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 


Please send your 


Nineteen 


“Melody Boys” 
ous songs for the fans and drew a good 


warbled a few harmoni- 


applause. Then came the bout between 
Kelly, 140 lbs., and Fisher, 160 Ibs. 
(Fisher substituted for Gregg). Kelly 
sprained his ankle in the second round 
and was forced to retire. Then more 
songs from the “Melody Boys” and a 
burlesque Egyptian dance, by Geary, 
which would have put Salome to shame. 
The main bout of the evening was be- 
tween “Kid” O’Dyer, 160 lbs., and K. O. 
Ewalt, 165 lbs. Both of these boys have 
held their own with some of the best 
boys on the Pacific Coast. At the sound 
of the bell these boys were mixing 
things up. It was a draw and O’Dyer 
shook his head when asked if he would 
go another round, so, Ewalt won the 
bout. The Smoker ended by the Ma- 
rines singing the “Marine Hymn.” The 
boys who took part in the wrestling and 
boxing must be commended for the way 
the bouts were put on under the condi- 
tions that there were for training, which 
was very limited. All in all, a good 
time was had by all. It was something 
new to some of the cabin passengers who 
had never seen an old time Marine 
Smoker. And what I mean it was put 
over, and, let’s hope that the Marines 
who follow us will carry on with the 
good work that we have started. 

Well boys, we hit Shanghai, China, 
on the 28th and as soon as we get set- 
tled you will hear from us again. Three 
cheers for the Dollar Liner, S. S. 
“President Pierce.” 

Yours in the Service, 
“Semper Fidelis,” 
EDDIE M. HUGHES, U.S.M.C. 


MARINE BARRACKS, NAV: AL 
STATION, GUAM 


By A. E. Jones 


“We’re in the Navy” has been changed 
to “When are the MARINES Coming 
Back”—we get it four times a day and 
at bedtime, before and after meals. The 
Marines on the Insular Patrol were 
pulling colors for a while, but they are 
doing double duties now, covering twice 
as much ground as, heretofore; there- 
fore, the Navy gladly (I guess not) 
took over the duties of pulling colors, 
and I must say they learned how in the 
course of events. 

There are thirty-three enlisted men 
(Marines) on this “hunk of coral” now; 
twelve are on the Patrol, scattered all 
over the “rock,” one Q. M. Sgt. and P. 
M. Sgt. and one poor little Irish private 
are in Agana; the little Irishman is our 
baker—oh, yes! and by-the-way, he has 
a first-cook (Navy) as a_ helper—Ha, 
Ha, Ha. There are two Q. M. Sgts., one 
Sergeant and one Private on duty with 
the Post Quartermaster at the Marine 
Barracks, Sumay, while the balance are 
on duty with the Scouting Squadron 
One, Sumay. Besides baking for the 
enlisted men, our baker also makes 
bread for about 180 officers, enlisted 
men and civilians of the Navy, but he 
is on the job always; he got a pretty 
mean burn a couple of weeks ago while 
stoking his fire, but he resisted the pleas 
of the hospital corps to “turn in,” and 
stuck to his post. 

Q. M. Sgt. Tommy Dench is holding 
up the “Heavy Artillery” end at Piti— 
a “Rose among Thorns,” as he is the 
only Marine at Piti, but he keeps his 
end up regardless of that fact. 
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DUTY INTERESTING AT MARINE 
BARRACKS, ANNAPOLIS, 
MARYLAND 


By S. N. Berkebile 


For those who have served most of 
their time at sea or in a large garrison, 
duty at Annapolis holds something new 
in experience. 

The Marine Barracks lie across the 
Severn River from the United States 
Naval Academy, and are situated in a 
beautiful woods, with three rifle ranges 
flanking the camp to the south and east. 

Here the Midshipmen of the Naval 
Academy receive practical instruction 
in the firing of small arms and machine 
guns. The training is thorough and 
efficient and later proves of great value 
when the young Midshipmen have be- 
come officers and instructors, and must 
supervise the firing of the Naval per- 
sonnel 

Guard duty is carried out at the 
Naval Academy, trucks or boats taking 
the different reliefs across the river. At 
night the guard sleeps at the Guard 
House at the Academy. All are pro- 
vided with coffee and sandwiches be- 
fore going on watch. 

A few hundred yards from camp is a 
large cove where a Marine motor launch 
and smaller boats are moored. A row- 
boat may be had for the asking outside 
of working hours. There is good fish- 
ing in the river, hardhead being the 
most plentiful. Many beautiful lagoons 
and points lie nearby, and a half hour’s 
gentle rowing brings one to new scenery 
that will linger long in the memory of 
many a lazy Devil-Dog. 

Swimming in the cove is a popular 
sport, the water being deep and usually 
clear. A long rope hangs suspended over 
the pool. Climb a twenty-foot ladder 
on a neighboring oak and pull in on the 
line. Then comes the thrill of a life- 
time as you swing out over the water, 
letting go as the rope stops in mid-air 
before swinging back. It’s a long drop 
down to the water, great sport. A div- 
ing tower is built on the dock, with deep 
water below. 

The post is operated and maintained 
by the Marine personnel. A good sized 
farm is the pride of the Barracks. This 
supplies plenty of corn and vegetables 
for the mess table. 

The Barracks are conveniently lo- 
cated, being ten minutes from An- 
napolis, one hour from Baltimore, and 
an hour and twenty minutes from Wash- 
ington. Philadelphia, Cleveland and 
Richmond are not far removed. 

The post stands high in Marine Corps 
athletics, ranking third in the Marine 
Corps last year. This was one of the 
first stations in the Marine Corps to 
be honored by a visit of the now famous 
“Private Pagett,” the English bulldog 
presented by the Royal Marines to the 
U. S. Marines. Pagett has won a place 
in the hearts of the hardy Leather- 
necks here, and his visit of a week 
seemed all too short. 

Seventy-five Maryland State Troopers 
recently finished their summer training 
here and left feeling the better for the 
experience. 

If you wish to get into the out-of- 
doors life again, come to Annapolis, 
where a Marine’s life is different. 
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MARINE DETACHMENT, U. S. S. 
“SEATTLE,” FLAGSHIP 


By S. T. Clark 


It seems that the Bunav, as far as the 
“Seattle” is concerned, is loathe to 
“give up the ship,” for we still are on 
the Admiral’s “coal burning barge” and 
good for yet another two months of 
cruising before the new date set for the 
transfer to the Texas. This date is now 
set at around September 15th. We will 
all be glad to get to a newer and more 
modern-equipped ship; but there will 
not be all gladness in the change, for 
this old Armored Cruiser has a record 
and traditions in' everything from salut- 
ing guns to race boats to make us justly 
proud of her. 

Besides, we seem destined to lose a 
number of our shipmates at the same 
time we lose the ship, and we hate to see 
them go; but their sea duty was up a 
long time ago, and they have been held 
on because of lack of men to relieve 
them. 

Since we wrote you last, as you may 
know, we have been to Annapolis where 
Admiral Hughes delivered the com- 
mencement address to the graduating 
class of the year. Then we dropped 
down to Hampton Roads to lead the 
Presidential Review of the Fleet before 
it steamed west to Pedro, and inci- 
dentally to race the “Arky” for the Bat- 
tenberg cup. 

This Battenberg cup was offered by 
the English Prince Battenberg when he 
visited the United States about twenty 
years ago as a challenge cup, to be 
competed for by any man of war in the 
British or American fleets in Atlantic 
waters. 

Needless to say, with six marines on 
the crew, the old “Seattle” added an- 
other cup to her collection—you see the 
ship is going out at full speed! 

Next we return to New York to add 
the finishing touches to the great Lind- 
bergh celebration. With the detach- 
ment from the “Colorado” we formed 
the marine part of the big parade. Some 
town, some celebration and some avia- 
tor, shipmates! We have just finished 
another parade for the Colonel here in 
Portland. About two hours ago he went 
aloft, circled the town and ship three 
or four times and then headed out. 

The last month has been spent in 
cruising up the New England coast, stop- 
ping at Marblehead, Massachusetts; 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and Port- 
land, Bar Harbor and Eastport, Maine. 
This last port is just across the river 
from Canada, so in the last four months 
we have seen the coast of North America 
from Panama to Canada with the Car- 
ribean and one stop in South America 
thrown in on the side. 

When it became certain that the 
“Texas” would not be able to relieve 
us by July 15th as was originally 
planned, we visited Rockland, Maine, 
and then returned to Portland, where we 
are lying by till the new flagship is 
ready. 

Last, but not least, we’ve got one 
more coaling—one more coaling! Now- 
a-days few marines get the chance to see 
the Navy as it used to be before Mr. 
Diesel or whoever it was made the oil- 
burner practicable; it’s hard work about 
once a month and cinders are pretty 
black on white cap covers but when it’s 
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over, we are glad we had the experience. 
We are all planning on saving a lump of 
coal from the last coaling to show to 
the grandchildren. 

Well, see you again, maybe, from the 
foe’sle of the “Texas.” 


CHOP-CHOP IN CHINA 
By Norman Hoover 


Again the Marines have sailed and 
landed. The expeditionary forces were 
paid on the first of June. Everyone was 
happy and contented to a certain degree. 
Then out of a clear sky at two p. m. on 
the afternoon of the second, orders were 
rushed to the different companies and 
batteries of the Sixth and Tenth Regi- 
ments to break camp and embark on the 
“good ship Henderson.” After a few 
frenzied orders and not a little excite- 
ment and rushing of men and officers, 
Camp Butler was nothing but a large 
pile of military equipment. After work- 
ing all night and until ten-fifteen the 
next morning, the Sixth and Tenth Regi- 
ments were aboard. The “Henderson” 
sailed at 11:25 a. m., June 3, 1927, for 
Tientsin. We disembarked at Taku Bar 
and embarked aboard small lighters, 
which were to take us up the river to 
Tientsin at 3:00 p. m., June 5. 

We were towed up the Hai Ho and 
arrived at the dock at Tientsin at 2:15 
p. m., June 6. Then began another heart- 
breaking, soul-smashing grind unload- 
ing and making and pitching another 
camp. We went under canvas on one 
of the 15th Infantry’s drill grounds at 
the lower end of Woodrow Wilson 
Street. Hence, our camp was named 
Camp Woodrow Wilson. Mere words 
could never describe Camp Wilson, and 
those who are here will never forget it. 
The food is excellent, compared with 
conditions which exist on an expedi- 
tion of this nature. Even while Ma- 
rines are scraping the dust and dirt 
out of their mess pans, out of their ears 
and eyes, beating it out of their cloth- 
ing and blankets, and brushing it out 
of their beds, you can still hear that 
laugh of good fellowship and still see 
that good old Marine Corps smile. Of 
course, one must have his regulation 
growl, and it is funny to note that the 
one who growls the loudest and the 
longest is the one who first begins to 
sing and laugh afterwards. Nothing 
seems to be able to break the spirit or 
mar their happy-go-lucky temperaments. 

And we do get liberty, enough for 
everybody, from 5:00 p. m. till mid- 
night. And there are very few cases 
of overleave. Everybody is glad to be 
back and to his bed by twelve o’clock. 
The Marines also took full advantage of 
the privileges offered by the Army Y. M. 
C. A. and in liberty hours you will al- 
ways find the Corps holding its own in 
the writing room. Just to think, some 
poor little girl, many of them, what ter- 
rible “lines” they are being handed by 
some of these Oriental Marines. But 
such is life—in a large city—also in 
China. 

The Fourth Regiment is still in 
Shanghai. And the Third Regiment is 
aboard the “Henderson,” expected here 
momentarily. We are beginning to won- 
der if there are any Marines left back 
home. 

We just know that all of Uncle Sam- 
uel’s ships and Navy Yards will have to 
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cease operations if there are no Ma- 
rines left behind to see that they are 
run properly. 

And can these Marines use a set of 
chop sticks? Of course, one has to prac- 
tise, but it only takes a short time to 
master the art and prevent chow from 
dropping down the front of one’s blouse. 
(And it saves a lot of washing of mess- 
gear.) Well, there goes liberty call and 
here goes the end of this yarn and if I 
am lucky enough to be able to find this 
war I hear so much about (I don’t mean 
the dust) I’ll write to you all again. 

July 15: On June 24th, Gunnery Ser- 
geant Meitzer, late of MB, Annapolis, 
Md., passed through Tientsin via the 
Peking-Mukden in charge of one hundred 
Peking-bound Marines lately belonging 
to the Third Battalion, Sixth Regiment, 
and delivered at Tanku by the U. S. S. 
“Pecos.” 

Well, the fighting Sixth is still in 
Tientsin. The morning of June 27th, the 
Second Battalion moved from Camp 
Woodrow Wilson to their new billets in 
the French Concession. More like home 
now as we have at least a roof over our 
heads. The billets are what is com- 
monly called a “Go-down” (Chinese for 
warehouse). It is four stories high and 
each floor is taken up by at least two 
companies with the ground floor taken 
up by the mess and mess storeroom. 

An excellent shower bath has been 
built by the men of the Second Battalion 
and Chinese electricians have installed 
electric lights so the Second is resting 
easy. Not so with the First and Third 
Battalions. They are still dusting in 
Camp Woodrow Wilson. But it is 
rumored that they also will soon be in 
billets. The rainy season started about 
the seventh of July and ever since we 
have had to wear our water wings. 
The heat is almost unbearable at times 
but most of the Marines in China have 
become acclimated by this time and the 
Sick Bay is not doing the business that 
they were doing when we first landed. 
The Engineers have a model camp on 
Woodrow Wilson Street just in rear of 
Brigade Headquarters. They have the 
famous duck boards and tents and no 
amount of bad weather can faze them. 
The M. P.’s and Brigade Service Com- 
pany are quartered at the Sino-Ameri- 
can Compound; they also have a model 
camp, and they are right in the center 
of town, thus causing much anguish in 
the rank and file of the rickshaw boys. 
Each camp in Tientsin is trying to out- 
do the others in the one main thing 
that is dear to all Marines—Chow. And 
it is hard to say which outfit is going 
to win the pennant. 

The French Defence forces, stationed 
at Tientsin, commemorated Bastile Day 
on July 14. This is celebrated the same 
as our Fourth of July. A great show- 
ing was made by the French troops and 
won the admiration of a large number 
of American Marines who were there as 
spectators. 
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PVT. CHARLES SIDNEY GARRISON 
U. S. Marine Corps 


(wounded) 


Private Charles Sidney Garrison, U. 
S. Marine Corps, was born 20 December, 
1904, at Asheville, N. C., and enlisted in 
the Marine Corps 3 June, 1926. At the 
time of his enlistment he gave as his 
next of kin Mr. Carl Garrison, (brother) 
35 West Asheville, N. C. Private Garri- 
son, who was attached to the 16th Co., 
5th Regiment, was wounded in the left 
shoulder and cheek. His condition is 
serious but is doing well and there is 
hope for his recovery. Private Garri- 
son was wounded in action between the 
Marine Garrison at Ocotal, Nicaragua, 
and the rebels under General Sandino. 


PVT. MICHAEL A. OBLESKI 
U. S. Marine Corps 
(killed) 


Private Michael A. Obleski, U. S. 
Marine Corps, was born 28 Au- 
gust, 1905, at Duryea, Pa., and en- 
listed in the Marine Corps 17 No- 
vember, 1924. At the time of his 
enlistment he gave as his next of 
kin Mr. Michael Obleski (father), 
R. F. D. No. 2, Roulette, Pa. Pri- 
vate Obleski, who was attached 
to the 16th Co., 5th Regiment, 
died early July 16th, 1927, at 
Ocotal, Nicaragua as the result of 
wounds received during action be- 
tween Marine Garrison at that 
place and rebels under General 
Sandino. 


TENTH REGIMENT, CHINA 
By Reginald Tribbey 


This is the Tenth Regiment of Artil- 
lery, broadcasting from Tientsin, China, 
As you have nof heard of us since noon 
April the Sixth, I will try to give you 
an idea of our trip. We had a fine send- 
off at the R. F. & P. station, at Quan- 
tico. 

The Colonel, H. Lay, was in command 
of the Artillery, Tanks and the Fifth 
Company Engineers; Major E. P. Moses, 
his able assistant, was in command of 
the First Battalion of Artillery. 

It is needless to say our trip across 
the States was very interesting and 
educational. Our first stop of note was 
Atlanta, Ga. We arrived there April 
the seventh at eleven-thirty that morn- 
ing, all hands having liberty until about 
two in the afternoon. Leaving there, 
we next came to Memphis, Tenn., here 
we turned our course to the South, go- 
ing through Fort Worth, El Paso, Texas, 
and Yuma, Arizona, arriving at San 
Diego April the twelfth at nine o’clock 
in the morning. 

Shortly after our arrival here we 
learned that our trip to China was to 
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be on the S. S. “President Grant” (which 
of course was a great disappointment for 
we had all looked forward with great 
anticipation to another trip on the “Hen- 
derson”). 

While in Diego we quartered at Ma- 
rine Barracks. This being the first 
glimpse of these barracks, to most of 
us, and we must say they are the finest 
quarters for any military organization 
that we have ever seen. ; 

On April the seventeenth we were 
marched aboard the “Grant” and sailed 
from the good old U. S. A. at five o’clock 
Easter Sunday. The first day out re- 
minded many of us of that memorable 
ride of Paul Revere’s which occurred 
one hundred and fifty-one years ago to 
the day. It shall never be forgotten by 
many of us. ~~ 

We arrived at Olongapo, P. I., May 
the fourth at nine-twenty that evening, 
disembarking the following morning. 
While there it was exceptionally warm, 
we made a temporary camp, the men 
being quartered in the old machine 
shops. 

On May the sixteenth we received 
traveling orders to proceed to Shanghai, 
China, there joining the rest of the Ma- 
rines. The following day we embarked 
on the U. S. S. “Chaumont.” 

We arrived in Socony docks, Shang- 
hai, on May the twentieth, where we 
pulled alongside of the U. S. S. “Hen- 
derson.” “Boy, Howdy,” and the usual 
= greeted us from the life- 
ines. 

The First Battery of Separate Field 
Artillery, which was formerly our First 
Battery, with Captain J. I. Nettikoven 
commanding, and the first artillery to 
land in China. joined us, and we,must 
certainly comment upon the appearance 
of the command and artillery. On June 
the second we sailed aboard the U. S. S. 
“Henderson” for Taku Bar, here we 
loaded on barges and were towed to 
Tientsin, China, arriving here on June 
the seventh. 

We have been living in tents at Wood- 
row Wilson Field until today, and are 
now quartered in billets on Race Course 
Road, and if we do say ourselves, they 
are the finest in this city. 

The Sixth Regiment, which is the In- 
fantry here, is getting a real pace for 
the English and the French, their hel- 
mets are duccoed a shamrock green, all 
bayonets and other metal equipment are 
nickle plated or buffed. Most of the 
men have new tailored uniforms that 
match. We are very proud of them. 

We were inspected on the ninth of 
July by Admiral Williams, General But- 
ler and Staff. They seemed very well 
pleased with our rolling stock, which is 
in the best of condition. 

The rainy season is just starting, 
and it is a Chinese tradition not to fight 
in inclement weather; so our stay in 
China will possibly be lengthened, but 
we hope that it will be possible to eat 
our Christmas dinner in the good old 
U. S. A. 
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Dear Fellows: Here’s to Private Pag- 
ett. He is a thoroughbred, and conse- 
quently not out of place in the Marine 
Corps. Furthermore, he is an aristocrat 
(the two are not quite synonymous) and 
again not out of place in the Corps. 
But, remember that he is also British, 
which means that at first he may not be 
quite as Democratic as we like to be- 
lieve we are, and he will also be inclined 
to rather high hat us all by constant 
pronunciation of his broad A’s, but he is 
also a gift from the Royal Marines of 
Great Britain, a gesture which shows us 
that the fighting men of Kipling’s poems 
and tales are not fictitious, but are real, 
lovable, likeable chaps and darn good 
sports, hence the following: 


To Private Pagett 


From distant England’s shores you come, 
War dog, inured to fife and drum, 

To talk of camp and fight, 

To uniforms and dress parades 

And all the different ranks and grades 
Of stripes, and emblems bright. 

A friend you'll be to us, we know, 

Our boast and brag, and pride to show, 
Wherever you may be, 

And more, because you bring us here 
Pledge of the comradeship we share 
With pals across the sea. 


which we think ain’t such a bad poem of 
welcome, as words go. In this case, how- 
ever, words are rather frail in compari- 
son to any such actual expression of 
friendship, and we can only trust to 
the Royal British Marines to guess at 
the sincere appreciation of their com- 
radeship as expressed in their gift of 
Private Pagett. May his promotions 
prove far from slow. 


The other night the chauffeur of this 
column happened to drop around to 
Charity Hospital at about 3:00 a. m. 
with a news reporter, running down a 
story. The young lady who sat at the 
telephone desk in the accident room and 
whom we engaged in conversation, regis- 
tered interest upon observing our Ma- 
rine Corps ring. She registered still 
more interest when she found out that 
it would be possible to supply her with 
a copy of the Leatherneck which she 
said her brother used to send her. Upon 
further questioning she told us that her 
brother had served in the Corps, and 
just as we were about to get some data 
on the brother we were interrupted and 
had to pass it up. The ladys name we 
did find out is Miss Knobloch, and un- 
doubtedly someone may remember her 
brother if any of the fellows are still 
in the Service that he used to chum 
around with. 


Just about a week after meeting Miss 
Knobloch we were invited out to a party 
in the French Quarter, and as the even- 
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ing wore on folks began to tire of the 
victrola and want to sing a little on 
their own account. Due to the fact that 
we have never even been able to carry 
a tune in a basket we protested that we 
did not know any of the numbers sug- 
gested, so time after time we got out 
of it gracefully in that way. Finally a 
slender littke woman with black hair, 
who had been singing decidedly better 
than anyone else at the party came over 
and stood in front of us and asked that 
we bet her ten dollars that she could 
not sing something we knew and would 
have to sing if she started. Not having 
the ten bucks, we at the same time dared 
her to do it, and she forthwith started— 


“From the Halls of Montezuma 
To the shores of Tripoli” 


and we were forthwith compelled to 
acknowledge we had lost the bet. The 
lady in question proved to be Mrs. Ivy 
Cordell, the widow of a U. S. Marine 
Corps lieutenant, and she told us that 
she had noticed the ring we wore across 
the room, and she sang the Marine Hymn 
exceedingly well. 


It is said that a young Marine from 
Alabama and his buddy had been on 
leave and taken a trip down to Alabama. 
Here they found the corn liquor not only 
plentiful but potent. Due to the absti- 
nence they had practiced in camp it 
proved particularly effective in their 
case, and they landed in camp with a 
hangover. The next day the chap from 
Alabama went to the company doctor 
and reported that his room mate was 
acting peculiarly. 

“What is he doing?” the doctor asked. 

“He’s going around the barracks look- 
ing under everything and muttering, 
‘There ain’t any elephants under there, 
and there ain’t any elephants under 
here’.” 

“Oh, let him alone, he can’t be so 
badly off,” said the M. D. 

“Oh, yes, he is,” naively replied the 
one from Alabama, “because the whole 
barracks is just swarming with ele- 
phants.” 


Captain Day, who is at present up at 
Quantico with his bunch of Reserves, is 
a snappy drill officer. We were over the 
other night to watch them drill, and to 
our uninitiated eye they seemed to be 
doing their stuff extremely well. The 
Captain, however, was far from pleased 
(or was it just a stall in use by all drill 
officers) and he was putting them over 
the coals verbally as well as otherwise, 
and he handles a_ wonderful line. 
Amongst other things that irked the 
Captain was the manner in which the 
boys wore their shirts, bloused very 
much as they would in civilian dress. He 
looked them over, and addressed them 
firmly on the subject, and if the Captain 
didn’t find a marked improvement in the 
appearance of his company the next time 
they appeared for drill there was a 
mighty lot of good Irish wit that went 
to waste. 


The Blonde Stenog says that “the guy 
who used to sit around on winter's 
nights and watch his maw darn his 
socks now has a son who goes out on ail 
his dates in bell bottoms, and sits around 
and lets the girls see that he ain’t got 
on no socks.” 
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THE GAZETTE 


Major General J. A. Lejeune, 
Commandant 

Officers last commissioned in the 
grades indicated: 

Col. Douglas C. McDougal. 

Lt. Col. Frederick A. Barker. 

Maj. Allen H. Turnage. 

Capt. Ralph R. Robinson. 

Ist Lt. Howard R, Huff. 

Officers last to make number in the 
grades indicated: 

Col. Douglas C. McDougal. 

Lt. Col. Frederick A. Barker. 

Maj. Allen H. Turnage. 

Capt. Ralph R. Robinson. 

Ist Lt. William W. Orr. 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 


July 14, 1927 

No changes were announced. 
July 15, 1927. 

Major W. C. Wise, Jr., detailed as an As- 
sistant Paymaster, effective August 15. 

Captain J. P. Brown, detached Guardia 
Nacional, Nicaragua to MB, Nyd, Boston, 
Mass. Authorized delay one month en 
route. 

znd Lt. J. F. Hough, on August Sth de- 
tached MB, Nyd, Washington, Db. C. to MB, 
Parris Island, 8. C. 
July 16, 1927 

No changes were announced. 


2nd Lt. E. L. Pugh, on August Ist de- 
tached MB, Washington, D. C., to MB, Par- 
ris Island, 8. C. 

2nd Lt. D. M. Hamilton, relieved from 
special temporary duty beyond the seas with 
the Third Brigade, in China, and ordered to 
return to the MB, NAS, Lakehurst, N. J. 
Baugh. When relieved 


Chf. Qm., Clk. J. T. 
to MB, 


detached MB, NS, St. Thomas, V. L, 
Nyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
July 19, 1927 

No changes were announced. 
July 20, 192 

Major Harold C, Pierce, detached Guardia 
Nacional of Nicaragua to MCB, NOB, San 
Diego, Calif., via U.S.S. “‘Argonne.” 

Capt. E. L. Burwell, Jr., detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to MB, NAS, Iona Island, 
New York. 

Capt. T. T. Taylor, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Cailif., 
via U.S.S. “Argonne.” 

» Salzman, detached MB, NS, Ca- 
vite, P. L, to Dept. of the Pacific. 

Ist Lt. D. A. Stafford, detached Guardia 
Nacional of Nicaragua to MB, Nyd., Wash- 
ington, C. 

2nd Lt. J. A. 
cepted. 

2nd Lt. W. A. Hamilton, assigned to MB, 
Nyd, Mare Island, Calif., upon reporting to 
CG, Department of the Pacific. 

Chf. Qm. Clk. W. C. Walker, detached 
MB, Parris Islend, 8S. C., to Headquarters, 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

July 21, 1927 

No changes were announced. 
July 22, 1927 

Permanent station Observation Squadron 
Seven changes from MB, Quantico, Va., to 
Nicaragua, and following named officers de- 
tached permanent stations and assigned to 
aviation duty with Observation Squadron 
Seven in Nicaragua: 

Major R. E. Rowell, Captain F. E. Pierce, 
Captain R. J. Archibald, Ist Lt. C. H. Me- 
Cullough, Ist Lt. C. W. Henkle, 2nd Lt. F. 
D. Weir, 2nd Lt. E. A. Thomas, 2nd Lt. 
J. C. Harmon, Mar. Gnr. M. Wodarczyk. 

Ist Lt. H. D. Boyden, relieved from temp- 
orary duty with Observation Squadron Seven 
and ordered to return to MB, Quantico, Va., 
via first available government conveyance 

Ist Lt. E. Hakala, detached MB, NTS, 
Rk. L, to MD, N. P., Portsmouth, 


Donohue, resignation ac- 


July 23, 1927 

No changes were announced. 
July 25, 1927 

Colonel P. M. Rixey. On July 29, 1927, de- 
tached Naval War College, Newport, R. L, 
to ist Brigade, Haiti, via the U.S.S. “Kit- 
tery,” scheduled to sail from Hampton 
Roads, Va., August 10, 1927 

Ist Lt. W. H. Doyle. On July 28, detached 
Naval Prison, Nyd, Portsmouth, to Gendar- 
merie d'Haiti, Republic of Haiti, via U.S.S. 
“Kittery,”’ scheduled to sail from Hampton 
Roads, August 10, 1927. 
July 26, 1927 

No changes were announced. 
July 27, 1927 

Colonel M. Babb, retired as of July 2, 
1927. 

Lt. Col. J. K. Tracy, on August 15th de- 
tached Headquarters Central Recruiting 


Division, Chicago, lll., to MB, Quantico, Va. 
Continued on page 37 
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Well, Here We Are Gyrenes! 


OU MAY BE ADEPT at figuring yourself out of disagreeable details or into the desirable ones, but can you figure out 

Tommy’s salary? Drop your swab, put away your rifle, bid the shovel goodbye, take up your pencil, and figure this one out. 

No prizes are offered for solutions of this puzzle, but if you solve it you may throw your chest out, go down to the Q. M. 
and draw a larger size hat, and say, “What a fine boy am I!” 

The correct solution will appear in the next month’s issue of The Leatherneck, but if you feel you can’t wait that long to 

get the correct answer, send us a stamped and addressed envelope and we will send you the solution. Address, The Puzzle 
Editor, The Leatherneck, Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 


11213141516 
7 \8| 13 
Tel 17118) 19 120 WHAT IS TOMMY’S SALARY? 
(A Sam Lloyd Puzzle) 


No. 2 


“WHAT'S the date, Tommy?” inquired the boss. 

“It’s the 6th, pay day,” replied Tommy, pronto, 
“and while we’re on the subject, how about a little boost 
in the old stipend?” 

“How much are you getting?” asked the boss. 

“Six and a half per,” replied Tommy, “and while I admit 
that I am not worth double that figure, I want to say that 
one-half of the difference between what I am getting and 
what I am worth is equal to three-quarters of the differ- 
ence between what I am worth and what I would be 
getting if my pay were doubled.” 

Tommy was raised to what he considered he was worth, 
so how much will he draw down next pay day instead of 
the usual $6.50 per week? 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE NO. 1 
“How Big is This Man Eater?” 


Y DIVERS methods of reasoning, our puzzlers proved 

from the Cape May fisherman's confusing description 

of his man-eating shark that the monster must have been 
fifteen feet in length. 

It was told that the tail of the shark equaled one-half 
of the combined lengths of the head and body. Therefore, 
the tail must have been one-third of the entire length. 
The head, being three-fifths of the tail’s length, was one- 
fifth of the entire length. Consequently, the head and tail 
together measured eight-fifteenths of the whole, thus 
leaving seven-fifteenths to the body. The difference be- 
tween the body and the head and tail combined equals one- 
fifteenth of the whole, and this difference is given defi- 
nitely as one foot. Therefore, the fish’s entire length 
must have been fifteen feet, composed of a three-foot 
head, five-foot tail and a seven-foot body. 

HOW MANY OF YOU SOLVED THIS? 
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GLEANINGS 


From Third Reserve Officers’ School, Quantico, Virginia, July 25 to August 6, 1927 
As Observed from the “Upper Bunkhouse” 


By T. A. NUBSON, Ist Lieut., U.S. M.C.R. 


ID ANY considerable portion of the 

gentlemen who played with the 
“37” and the “TM” on our last active 
morning have any other feelings ex- 
cept “remorse at leaving camp” while 
the wheels of their trains clicked off 
the miles? Just wonder if the “chig- 
gers” were impartial, and gave every- 
body a treat; if so, Capt. Buchanan 
and Lt. Jackson must have enjoyed 
them on their long journey south. 

“Double-Time” Lewis achieved a name 
for himself; in fact, if memory serves 
correctly, he was called “several names,” 
after giving that order on the hottest 
morning of them all. 

Lieutenant Spencer guided a gang 
down the pike to the place where they 
had gotten delicious chicken dinners in 
1926; he gently and firmly ordered 
“five dinners.” Did we get them? Ask 
Captain Foster—he knows. 

Our Washington representative of the 
law, Lt. Sheets, developed a bum eye; 
very painful; bothered him a lot; all of 
which helps to account for him landing 
“expert” in everything he tried. 

One black mark goes in the record: 
Capt Mallen, he who associates with 
such types of publicity as the New York 
Graphic (shades of Peaches Browning), 
had the only suit of “blues,” and stead- 
fastly refused to break them out. 

We are willing to hand it to Capt. 
Bain and Capt. Erskine as a “37 m.m.” 
gun crew; the quick and business-like 
way in which they knocked that lower 
target coo-coo was worth seeing. 

Who put the jinx on the machine gun, 
trying to shoot at the “pretzel”? 

Somebody pranced up to the Weapons 
Building one morning sporting a khaki 
cap instead of a campaign hat. Further- 
more, someone saw it. Nuff sed. 

The rivalry of the captains versus the 
lieutenants was intense; casualties were 
terrible; on the tennis court and at the 
bridge table. 

Once upon a time Marines played 
poker and black-jack. What's the an- 
swer? 

Of course, Lt. Burton had to doll up 
for the movies the night it rained. Did 
he get wet; if he did he had lots of com- 
pany. 

The judges, after lengthy considera- 
tion, have awarded the soft soap medal 
of “Champion of the Butts” to Vic Wor- 
ledge; “if he missed ‘em, he missed ‘em 


No kidding fellows, as senior officer, 
wasn’t Capt. Wood the real thing? All 
in favor say “Aye.” It’s unanimous. 

Someone told somebody that Jackson 
liked “waffles;” on demonstration he only 
produced a “fair” appetite, but we think 
he does like them. 

Must congratulate Eagan on that high 
qualifying score on the rifle range; nice 
shooting, we'll say, under the circum- 
stances. O’Connell wasn’t far behind, 
after that 49 off-hand, which seemed to 
pep him up considerably. 

While congratulations are in order, 
let’s congratulate the whole crowd on a 
hundred per cent qualification on the 
rifle range. 

Our Adjutant, Capt. J. J. Staley, was 
always on the job when needed, and he 
was often “most welcome.” The Quan- 
tico Bank knew his name—and many 
lives were saved thereby. As Mess Offi- 
cer we tip our hats to him too. Chow 
was good, very good, plenty of it, and 
was properly diversified to suit all 
tastes. 

Capt. Mallen dreamed of war times, as 
he clutched the barrel of his trusty rifle 
every night, as he slept. 

The gang that week-ended at the Army 
& Navy Club fought the war over in 
detail; opinions were varied, except that 
all agreed that it was the Marines who 
really won the war; we know Captains 
Buchanan and Foster and Lieutenants 
Hanson and Jackson were among the 
crowd, but who else we don’t recall. 

The instructors who labored with us 
deserve a rising vote of thanks. They 
surely crammed us as fast as they could, 
but were so doggoned nice about it we 
liked it. Each one is a gentleman, and 
also, each one “knows his onions.” 

Hope Capt. Holmes has the recalci- 
trant tooth under control by now. With 
it jumping we know he felt like “cutting 
daisies” and then some. 

Every 46 and 47 man swore a solemn 
oath to run the bayonet course under 45 
next year, “if given the opportunity.” 
Time will tell. 

Volunteers came up slowly at first, for 
the privilege of dumping shells in the 
“TM.” We did see a bit of originality 
displayed when the “37” got balky. True 
Marine Corps cooperation brought it 
back to life though. 

How did we all stack up with the 
swords? Well, no one fell over them 
anyhow, as we ambled around the flying 


Capt. Erskine was a bit playful with 
TNT at the Weapons Building, and also 
with a detonator which he knew was 
harmless, but others didn’t. There was 
a perceptible squirming when that TNT 
went socking against the wall of the 
building, but nothing happened. 

Captain Jenkins sounded off about 
“what he was going to do to a certain 
orderly” and on glancing around noticed 
that the person in question was just “on 
his way out.” As he admitted, some 
“faux pas.” 

Chow Hall was enlivened on several 
occasions by members of the fair sex, in- 
cluding the wives of Lt. Hanson, Lt. 
Maxwell, and Lt. Nubson, and their 
guests. All declared in favor of our 
chow as compared with that of the Host- 
ess House. 

Lt. Sheets, while poring over the M. 
C. M. came to the joyous conclusion that 
Uncle Sam owed him $50.00. We hope 
he gets it. 

Unofficial vote declared Lt. McCor- 
mick to be the smartest, snappiest, and 
hardest working second louie; this was 
a conclusion hard to arrive at, with such 
fellows as O’Connell, Kessenich, Eagan 
and Taussig right on the job. As for 
hard work, and earnest effort, they all 
rate a 4. 

The old training seemed to come back 
to Capt. Nimmo Old, who was always 
ready to help wherever he could. 

Lt. Hurley, who committed the awful 
crime of starting his service in the 
Army, was sufficiently razzed for the 
defection, but voted a good fellow for 
his ever-ready come-backs, and “humble 
willingness” to admit the Marine Corps 
to be the only organization with “It.” 

The whole economic and political situ- 
ation was completely settled and defi- 
nitely disposed of when taken up in con- 
ference by Capt. Foster and Lieutenants 
Hanson, Lewis and Spencer. After this 
get-together the world moved much more 
smoothly. 

Thanks to Capt. Bain for being liberal 
on the “alibi” runs; they helped much. 

Be it resolved, We, the members of 
the third and last school of Marine Corps 
Reserve Officers, at Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Va., July 25, to August 6, 
1927, consider the school to have been a 
success, and individually and _ collec- 
tively, thank the Marine Corps for the 
privilege of participating in the same. 
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LIEUT. SAFFER MAKES EXCELLENT 
RECORD 


Of the 334 students who enrolled in 
the Correspondence Courses, Marine 
Corps Schools, during the first year, 
1926-27, only one completed a course 
before the end of the school year. This 
honor student was Second Lieutenant 
Rex Saffer, Volunteer Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Lieutenant Saffer enrolled in the 
Correspondence Courses on October 26, 
1926, shortly after being commissioned 
in the reserve. He found that it was 
necessary to complete his course before 
becoming eligible for promotion in the 
reserve or for transfer inte the Fleet 
Reserve. He was also very enthusiastic 
about securing a uniformed reserve 
company in his city of Orlando, Florida, 
and had completed arrangements for 
armory space and for local cooperation. 
There was no chance of getting his re- 
serve company until he got his com- 
mission in the Fleet Reserve. He saw 
that the thing to do was to finish his 
course as quickly as possible and he dug 


n. 
The Infantry Basic Course in all con- 
sists of some 130 lessons and examina- 
tions, each of which is estimated to re- 
quire from two to four hours work. 
Lieutenant Saffer soon found that the 
mail to and from Quantico took about 
ten days, so he requested that sufficient 
lessons be sent him so that he could 
work at the rate of about one lesson a 
day. And what is more he maintained 
this average of one lesson a day from 
January ist until June 28th, when he 
turned in his last paper. In that time 
there was no evidence that he had not 
given each lesson careful study and 
thought. His marks were very credit- 
able and while he received his share of 
“unsatisfactory” marks he did not al- 
low himself to become discouraged, in 
fact, he just put on more steam. 
Lieutenant Saffer does not belong to 
the class of the “idle rich” nor to “the 
great Army of the unemployed.” He 
has been a newspaper man ever since 
leaving the University of Illinois in 
1920. During the last few years he has 
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HEADQUARTERS 
U. S. MARINE CORPS 


17 August, 1927. 
From: The Adjutant Inspector. 


To: The director, Marine Corps 
Institute. 


Subject: Reservists enrolled in Ma- 
rine Corps Institute. 


Reference: (a) Letter, MGC, No. 
1520-30 AO-87-slb, dated 1 
August, 1927. 

(b) Your letter, No. 1520-30- 
80-50 REG-COR-dmh, dated 6 
August, 1927. 


1. The Major General Com- 
mandant authorizes that enlisted 
men who enrolled as students with 
the Marine Corps Institute prior to 
discharge, be permitted to com- 
plete such courses of study after 
enlistment in Class IV (a), Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve, or Class VI, 
Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve. 


(s) RUFUS H. LANE. 


been the Managing Editor of the thriv- 
ing “Orlando Sentinel.” He has two of 
his junior editors also commissioned in 
the Marine Corps Reserve. Lieutenant 
Saffer served in the Army during the 
war. He attended the Reserve course 
of instruction at Quantico during the 
last two weeks of July, 1927. During 
that time he enrolled in the Infantry 
Company Officers Correspondence 
Course, which is his objective for next 
year. With his interest and enthusiasm 
and his capacity for work this officer 
has blazed a trail for all reserve officers. 


MILWAUKEE PREPARED FOR RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS CONVENTION 


The Reserve Officers’ Association of 
the United States will hold its sixth an- 
nual convention at Milwaukee, Wiscon- 


Twenty-five 


sin, October 23, 24, 25 and 26. Head- 
quarters are to be maintained at the 
spacious Elks’ Club. Over 1,000 re- 
serve men from all parts of the United 
States are expected to attend. 


Brigadier General Roy Hoffman, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, is president of 
the convention. Lt. Col. Garrit C. De- 
Heus is head of the Milwaukee Chapter 
of the association and Major Henry B. 
Greisen, Milwaukee, is general chair- 
man who will have charge of the ar- 
rangements for the convention. 

The following officers, all of Milwau- 
kee, have been appointed to head the 
convention committees: Lt. Col. Harry 
E. Bradley, reception; Lt. Col. Stephen 
Park, program; Lt. Col. Elmer Meyer, 
entertainment; Lt. Earl Fergusen, reg- 
istration; Lt. John J. Claude, attend- 
ance; Major Cy H. Lyle, finance; Capt. 
E. M. Connor, transportation; Capt. 
Howard A. Winton, publicity. 

The convention last year was held at 
Norfolk, Virginia. Milwaukee is plan- 
ning to give the Reserve men a real 
military welcome. It has become fa- 
mous as “the convention city” of the 
United States. All Reserve Officers in 
Milwaukee are cooperating heartily to 
make the event a success, and it is ex- 
pected to be the largest ever held. 


MRS. HAMLIN PRESENTS FLAG- 
POLE TO BELLEAU WOODS 


A very needy and generous gift was 
made the Belleau Woods Memorial As- 
sociation when Mrs. Harry P. Hamlin, 
of 136 E. 64th St., New York City, pre- 
sented a check of $250 for the erection 
of a new flagpole in Belleau Woods, 
France. 


Mrs. Hamlin, who has always been in- 
terested in the Corps since the war, 
was visiting the Woods in July and not- 
ing that a flagpole was needed, pre- 
sented her check for the erection of one. 
A delegation of marines called upon Mrs. 
Hamlin after her return to New York 
and thanked her for her thoughtfulness 
and generosity. 
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Editorial 


HE LEATHERNECK appears this month with eight pages 
more than usual. This was made possible by the adver- 
tising given us by merchants who are anxious to show their 
appreciation of getting Marine Corps business. It is up to 
us now to show our appreciation by giving our trade where 
feasible to the advertisers and to let them know that we want 
them to advertise in our magazine. This kind of cooperation 
will assure you that The Leatherneck will continue its 
growth. And with its growth there will come the influence 
that a magazine of its kind should be able to exert. 


Two HUNDRES COPIES of the last issue of The Leather- 

neck were sent to Great Britain for distribution among 
the British Marines. This issue contained the expression of 
gratitude on the part of The American Marines for the gift 
of that wonderful dog, Private Pagett. 


Marine Corps Exchanges vs. Chain Stores. 
An Article on Cooperative Purchasing 


UP UNTIL a short time ago it had been our belief that 

Marine Corps post exchanges were able to undersell 
civilian merchants in practically every line of goods and still 
be able to make a reasonable profit to use as amusement 
funds. This was probably true a few years ago when practi- 
cally every merchant operated independently. And this may 
be true now in some places where exchanges are located a 
distance away from a big city. But severe competition has 
forced merchants to adopt new methods of business. It has 
forced them to band themselves together into cooperative 
purchasing associations. This uniting has given rise to the 
present large number of chain store systems which are mak- 
ing it increasingly harder for individual merchants to operate 
at a profit. In fact in most cities the only reason a mer- 
chant can operate at all is because of the personal factor in- 
volved. It is not because he can sell as cheaply as can the 
chain stores. 

We have investigated closely and have found that the mod- 
ern chain stores: with their great overhead costs are able’ to 
undersell Marine Corps Post exchanges with their compara- 
tively small overhead costs. Let us see how some of these 
prices compare. We have investigated the prices in more than 
one exchange and also the prices of more than one chain store. 
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An average has been struck in each case. Here is a list of 


some of the best sellers in exchanges: 


Post Exchange Chain Store 


Article Price Price 
Hind’s Honey Almond Cream........ 45 39 
Newbro’s Herpicide ................ 45 42 
Colgates SRAVING CF. 25 
SHAVING EF. .40 37 
Prophylactic Tooth Brush .......... 35 34 
Squibb’s Tooth Paste .............. 35 32 
Kolynos Tooth Paste .............. 25 24 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste ............. .40 32 
.08 3 for .23 
Blue Ribbon Cigars .........cccce0s 05 13 for .50 
.05 13 for .50 
Philadelphia Hand Made ............ .08 4 for .30 
All 15 cent Cigarettes .............. 12 perctn. $1.19 


Now let us analyze the reasons why chain stores can under- 
sell post exchanges. In conversation with the buyer for one 
of the largest systems of chain stores in the country we found 
the following facts: Suppose that in a city there are 25 
merchants carrying the same line of goods. Each merchant 
buys his goods individually. In the selling field there are 
five jobbers. Each jobber has a salesman who must cover 
the 25 merchants regularly. Each jobber gets some of the 
business. The merchants are everlastingly bothered by the 
numerous salesmen. They soon get together and they figure 
that they are buying $1,000,000 worth of goods from the job- 
bers each year. But in buying this large amount of goods 
they are paying the salaries of the five salesmen. They are 
paying the jobbers extra money to wrap and ship small 
orders. Each jobber must pay the manufacturer bigger prices 
because he is not getting all the business; and of course, buy- 
ing in small lots he must pay bigger prices. So these 25 
merchants figure that they are paying at least 10 per cent 
of the gross business done to the jobber to cover his selling 
costs. In other words the merchants figure that they are 
paying $1,000,000 for merchandise that would cost them only 
$900,000 if jobber selling costs could be eliminated. So they 
decide to form an association and.let one buyer do all the 
purchasing for the entire 25 merchants. This is the beginning 
of the chain store systems which have had such phenomenal 
success during the last few years. 

What about Marine Corps Post Exchanges? They are fol- 
lowing the antiquated methods of purchasing of the indi- 
vidual merchant. They are paying from 10 per cent to 15 
per cent gross to jobbers to sell them the merchandise. Post 
Exchange officers spend a great deal of their time with the 
various salesmen who call on them. And post exchanges are 
paying the salaries of these salesmen too. If some system 
of cooperative purchasing could be introduced into the ex- 
changes whereby such costs could be eliminated it would not 
be possible for a Marine to step around the corner and buy 
his supplies from a chain store cheaper than he could buy 
them from his exchange. 

Why not make a list of the manufactured articles carried 
by the largest exchanges? Have the various firms bid on 
the privilege of supplying these articles to the exchanges for 
a certain period of time; award the bid to the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder; send a copy of the articles and the unit price to 
each exchange officer; have each exchange officer take his 
needs from this list and send his order direct to the successful 
bidder; and have the bidder send his bill direct to the ex- 
change officer? Exchanges would not be limited in any way 
other than at present except that they would have to pur- 
chase their merchandise from the list. The only extra work 
on Headquarters would be the preparing of lists of articles 
to be sold and the sending out of bids. 

This article is written to invite discussion. It is believed 
that the matter is worthy of serious consideration. The 
Leatherneck would be glad to hear opinions from commanding 
officers, post exchange officers, and exchange stewards, on 
the subject. 
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AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 
Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 


The U. S. S. “Wyoming” is in the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard and to the 
casual visitor has the appearance of a 
ship which has seen its best days, but 
just wait until overhauling and recon- 
ditioning is complete. First Sergeant 
Carl Hauptmann was leaving for 
Charleston, W. Va., but Sergeants 
Joseph F. “Mick” Flaherty, William C. 
“Pop” Schmidt, Evard J. “Dimples” 
Snell and Mike “Tubby” Welsz, with 
forty years of good service can cer- 
tainly be reckoned on; and Captain Dud- 
ley S. Brown will also find an octette of 
fine Corporals ready to go, to do, and 
to be according to orders. 


Captain Patrick W. Guilfoyle, with 
twenty-eight years of honorable and ex- 
cellent service, commands the Detach- 
ment at Fort Mifflin. Two of his ser- 
geants are of the twenty-nine year 
variety, and both still going strong; they 
are John Shea and Charles G. Bartlett. 
First Sergeant George O. Smith main- 
tains an A-1 record while Corporals Co- 
rinto Cranciosi and Dengel R. Wallace 
complete the noncommissioned officer 
list. The health of the men is first class 
due very largely to the excellence of the 
work of the cook, Henry H. Pursell. Ser- 
geant Walter W. Schultz, four corporals 
and thirteen privates were welcome ad- 
ditions recently sent from the Second 
Battalion of the Fifth Regiment. 


A large number of posts on the East 
Coast have been benefited during the last 
few weeks by transfers from the return- 
ing Second Battalion of the Fifth, much 
to the delight of their comrades and the 
relief of the much perplexed command- 
ing officers. 

Philadelphia welcomed Sergeants Ri- 
ecardo Theband, Edward H. Lampus, John 
C. Shroeder, nine corporals and twenty- 
seven men. 

Boston placed thirty-two new names 
on its roster together with Sergeant 
George J. Huland and three corporals. 

Key West breathed more freely when 
Sergeant Russell J. Strum breezed in 
during the hot spell with three corporals 
and twenty new men. 

New Orleans received corporal English 
and nine additional warriors. 

Portsmouth, N. H., provided for Ser- 
geants Lawrence T. Callehan, Thomas 
M. Tippett, four corporals and four extra 
men for duty. 

Sergeant Anton T. Szarka reported in 
to New London, Conn., with five cor- 
porals and eleven extras. 

Lakehurst’s welcome addition was ten 
privates, two corporals and Sergeant 
Andrew T. McAnsh; while Dover claimed 
Corporal John Getz and three privates, 
one of whom holds the name of Matu- 
senewski and the first name of John. 


Captain and Mrs. E. L. Burwell have 
left Quantico and are to be congratu- 
lated on going to Iona Island. This is a 
most delightful spot on the Hudson and 
is generally known and looked upon by 
all who know it as a lovely appointment. 
The staff has been augmented by a much 
needed addition of seven privates, five 
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corporals and Sergeants Harvey Kroll 
and Alfred K. Smith. 

Hingham, Mass., added to its roll call 
Michael Brouillette and nine other pri- 
vates, together with three corporals and 
Sergeants Clare Tracy and Francis J. 
Rooney. Major Torrey gratefully ac- 
cepted transfer of Sergeants Roland C. 
Bloomquist, Frank O. Wilson, Ralph P. 
Wilson, Arthur Vernon, five corporals 
and ten privates. 


Chaplain Witherspoon of Quantico has 
established a very helpful discussion 
class on Monday evenings. The topics 
are all in the direction of “My Future 
and what am I doing in the Present to 
further develop my fitness for it.” The 
group of students increases each week 
and it is safe to predict that the Board 
room at the Hostess House will soon be 
quite inadequate to accommodate the 
crowd of interested men. The Chaplain 
is already well known throughout the 
Post and has got a splendid grip of the 
men’s interest and affections. He visits 
the galleys as well as the church, and 
mixes in “the everyday” of a man’s life 
in addition to being “on call” for the 
extra things in which his assistance is 
especially required. 


For careful and painstaking work I 
think Sergeant Gordon W. Heritage of 
the Marine Corps Schools is worthy of 
the highest commendation. He always 
has plenty of work on hand, greets you 
with a cheery smile and does an excel- 
lent piece of work every time a program 
or printed statement leaves his office. 
He is a sample of the splendid fellows 
to be met in positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility throughout the Corps of 
whom we feel so proud. 


The poem of the month which I would 
like you to accept is by Grantland Rice, 
and voices the thoughts of many who in 
the Fall of 1917 had just been aroused 
to the fact that we were really in 
France: 


What has become of them—ten seasons 
later, 

Ten seasons after they 
France? 

Cowboy and lawyer, clerk, farmer and 
waiter, 

Young ones and old ones who turned to 
war’s dance? 


started for 


Just a bit older—and just a bit grayer, 

Some of them faintly remember the 
thrill; 

Some have grown sadder and some few 
are gayer, 

And some are but dust by the side of 
the hill. 


Ten years ago the bugles were calling, 

And yet it was back in an age that is 
dead; 

Where only the rain and the big shells 
were falling 

And Time was a stream where the 
water ran red. 


What has become of them—where is 
their glory, 

Off for the barracks and trenches abode? 

Some still remember the thrill of their 
story, 

And some are but dust by the side of 
the road. 


Twenty-seven 


Sergeant Harry O. Arnold has gone 
to New York Receiving Ship with fifteen 
other comrades, while Sergeants Johan- 
nes K. P. Hoffman and Jack Hopper man- 
aged to land safely in Hampton Roads 
with another twenty. 


Corporal Theodore “Ted” Pace is 
leaving the active ranks. He wants to 
live a little nearer to Philadelphia for 
various and sundry reasons. Ted’s faith- 
ful and efficient service in the Post Chap- 
lain’s office has made him a host of 
friends. It takes a real man to be a 
Chaplain’s assistant and really fill the 
bill, yet I fully believe that both Chap- 
lains Niver and his successor have been 
fully satisfied. 


No ofticer has endeared himself more 
to his men and the personnel of a post 
more than Lieutenant Ralph W. Culper- 
per of the Quantico bands. Throughout 
the years of Quantico’s existence as a 
Marine Post he has been associated with 
the excellence of its music. Over-seas 
with both Fifth and Sixth, on the hikes 
and expeditions of Quantico’s Marine 
forces, in season and out of season, 
Ralph has not fallen short of the best 
we have. The last two years have been 
most trying for both his brave little wife 
and himself owing to family sicknesses, 
but their smile has not deserted them 
and their spirit has not failed. The 
Lieutenant has now been transferred to 
Haiti, where he can also be trusted to 
render excellent service in whatever 
position he is placed. 


I received a letter from Corporal Roy 
C. Distel recently. Roy was in the 20th 
company and he writes, “Well, Doe, it is 
almost ten years since the times I used 
to come to you with all my troubles, and 
how I would keep asking you if you 
thought it would be possible for some 
one to come out alive, and you would 
keep assuring me that it was, and it was 
possible. Then the time my kid brother, 
Harold, came as a replacement and was 
put in my squad. You remember he got 
hit in Champagne on October 4, also got 
a good gassing and has not worked a day 
since. Gee, Doc, I will never forget you, 
the way you would look at our faces, 
when we got out of the lines, to see who 
was missing, and there sure was a lot 
of faces not there.” 

These lines from one of that splendid 
Minnesota crowd, the first letter re- 
ceived from Distel, shows “they do not 
forget.” 


My recent visit to Philadelphia in- 
cluded addresses at nineteen meetings, 
while Chaplain Witherspoon’s program 
for me in Quantico totalled twerity-five 
gatherings to whom I had the pleasure 
of speaking, making forty-four since my 
last notes. 


Gunnery Sergeant Jake Stahl is the 
mess officer for the Quantico Aviation 
Group and it is no wonder they boast’ of 
what they have, for if Jake cannot de- 
light the heart and palate in providing 
for man’s appetite I don’t know who can. 
The Reserve Officers also have been well 
served by that splendid caterer, Ser- 
geant Peery E. “Scottie” Paisley. Scot- 
tie can make the real Scotch oatcake 
and shortcake to equal anything to be 
obtained in the “Bonnie hielan’s of Scot- 
land.” 
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A “Devil Dog” and a “Tea Hound” 


TRYING to pick the winner of this title contest was certainly a hard job but it was an interesting one. Titles came in by 
the hundreds and there were some fine ones too. But after a thorough sifting down process the Title Contest Editor decided 
that the five dollars should go to Mr. I. L. Hinton, an ex-Marine, who is at the U. S. Veterans Hospital, Gulfport, Miss. 

Sergeant Herbert E. Smith, U. S. A., of The Army Information Service, runs Mr. Hinton a close race with the suggestion 
“Inspecting The U. S. Male.” Sergeant Smith says that he should have the five dollars because he never expects to gaze on 
Heaven’s scenes. 

Sergeant Peter Schmid, Marine Corps Recruiting Service, Akron, Ohio, thinks that the title should be “Hash-Marked.” The 
hash is the same but the marks are different. 

Captain T. E. Kendrick, U. S. M. C., suggests “There, but for the Recruiting Service, go I!” Three guesses as to the kind 
of duty Captain Kendrick is doing. 

Mrs. Frank W. Hanlon, of Indianapolis, Ind., wants to know if wives are allowed to enter our contests too. Certainly, and 
we thought that her title, “The Campus Idol and The Idol of The Camp,” was an excellent one. 

A mother in sending in her titles added: “I am the Mother of a TRUE BLUE MARINE.” And an Ex-Marine writes 
“Whoever that man Wynn is, he’s some cartoonist. Good luck to him and to the Marine Corps!” From a Marine we get the 
pleasant expression, “If I win the five dollars don’t send me the money, just extend my subscription to The Leatherneck.” 
It was a big temptation to award him the prize. 
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Motive: The Best Educated Military 
Service in the World. 


August 10, 1927—Monthly Report 


Total.number individuals enrolled ......................... 7,223 
Total number enrolled since last report. ................ alee 194 
Total number disenrolled since last report... 362 
Number examination papers received during period ........... 1,726 


Written especially for ‘Tue LearHerneck for the purpose oj encouraging Marines to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the Marine Corps Institute 


Are You Letting Minor Difficulties Interfere with Your Studies? 


Are you saying to yourself that you have too many guards to stand, too many details to answer, too 
many duties to perform, or too much of this or that to do, that you will wait until you have more spare time 
before you send in another lesson to the Institute? 


It is so easy to find an excuse for not doing that which requires a little extra initiative and effort on our 
part. We have often heard of the man who used to sit and think but most of the time he “just sat.” He 
did not think because thinking requires effort and he did not care to expend his energy in that direction. The 
man that gets ahead in this world is the man that learns to overcome his difficulties. To do this he must 
be willing to work, not forced to work. He must be able to make molehills out of mountains, not mountains 
out of molehills. 


We realize that our students are hard put to it now to find time to give to their lessons. However, by 
making special effort to overcome the difficulties we believe that there are few who cannot find some spare 
time to devote to study. 


Read what this student is doing under the very severe handicap of being sick in the hospital: 


Dear Sir— 


I have just received the first books in “Common and High School” and I am sending you the first lesson. 
I AM IN THE HOSPITAL AT PRESENT BUT I MANAGE TO STUDY. 


The Marine Corps Institute offers a selection of 233 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- 
mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspond- 
ence school would be One Hundred Fifty ($150.00) Dollars. THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TC ALL MARINES. 


Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip 
and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


Wedel, 
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THE LEATHERNECK 


FROM THE 


PREPAREDNESS 


Judge—“You admit you stole the 
cushion ?” 

Prisoner—“Yes, your honor.” 

Judge—“Why, did you want to go to 
bed?” 

Prisoner—‘“No, sir. 
ice skating.” —Ex. 


I wanted to go 


Boss—What are you two niggers doing 
walking so slowly up those stairs? 

Midnite—We’se wukin’, boss. We’s 
earryin’ dis desk up de stairs. 

Boss—I don’t see any desk. 

Midnite—For de Lord’s _ Carbona, 
we dun forgot de desk.—T. S. News. 


Murphy, a newly-arrived Hibernian, 
while walking through a cemetery read 
the following inscription on a tombstone: 

“Here lies Bill Jones, an honest man 
and a salesman.” 

“Sure,” said Murphy, “This is a quare 
counthry where they bury three men in 
the same grave.”—A. S. News. 


Old Salt: That’s the “Helen H.” as 
was bound for ’Frisco with corfee. 

Deaf Old Gent: Coffins? Dear, dear. 
How odd. 

Old Salt: Naw, not coffins. Corfee, 
what you makes tea of! 


“Willie,” said his mother, “I wish you 
would run across the street and see how 
old Mrs. Brown is this morning.” 

A few minutes later Willie returned 
and reported: 

“Mrs. Brown says it’s none of your 
business, how old she is.”—Boy’s Life. 


“If a colored waiter were carrying a 
turkey on a platter and let it fall, what 
four great calamities would occur?” 

“T'll bite, what calamities would 
occur ?” 

“Oh, that’s easy to see. They would 
be the downfall of Turkey, the breaking 
up of China, the overthrow of Greece and 
the humiliation of Africa.” 

—Ohio State Saver. 


Girl friends are those who compare their 
diamonds when engaged, and pan their hus- 
bands when married. 


HOLD THAT LINE 


The Irish drill sergeant was putting a 
squad of green recruits through the dif- 
ferent movements. He gave them “right 
dress.” But try as he would he couldn’t 
get a straight line. Finally in exaspera- 
tion he shouted: “What’s the matter 
wid yez? Can’t ye line up? That line 
is as crooked as a politician. All of yez 
fall out and take a look at it.” 


An Arizona judge was trying to get 
the very words of a reported conversa- 
tion from a person somewhat scantily 
equipped with humor. 

The judge asked: “Witness, did the 
prisoner say ‘I stole the automobile?’” 

“No, your honor,” the witness replied 
in a deprecatory tone. “Your name was 
never mentioned.”—The Bullet. 


A well-known official of the Pensa- 
cola Telephone Company was rudely 
awakened from his slumbers by the con- 
tinued ringing of the telephone. After 
stumbling over a couple of chairs, he 
reached the phone. 

“Hello,” he growled. 

“Are you an official of the telephone 
company?” Asked the voice. 

“Yes, what can I do for you?” 

“Tell me,” said the voice, “how it 
feels to get out of bed at three in the 
morning to answer a wrong number.” 


Eileen (to her father, alighting from 
train): “Daddy, that young man with 
the bags kissed me when we were in 
the tunnel.” 

Daddy: “Heavens! Why didn’t you tell 
me at once?” 

Eileen: “I didn’t know if there were 
any more tunnels.”—Ex. 


A Frenchman called to see a friend 
and announced: 

“T call to see Mr. Brown.” 

Maid—yYou can’t see him, he’s not up 
yet. 

Frenchman—Vat you tell? I com’ 
yesterday, and you say, can’t see heem 
because he is not down, now you say, 
can’t see heem because he is not up. 
Vat you mean? Van will he be in ze 
middle ?—P. H. Weekly. 
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Mrs. Bridey (at 1 A. M.): “Oh, Jack, 
wake up! I can just feel there’s a mouse 
in the room.” 

Husband (drowsily): “Well, just feel 
there’s a cat, too, and go to sleep.” 

—Boston Transcript. 

Maher: “A deplorable sign of the times 
is the way the English language is being 
polluted by the alarming inroads of 
American slang. Do you not agree, 
Jolly ?” 

Jolly: “You sure slobbered a bibful 
then youngster.” —P. H. Weekly. 


Lecturer: “Can any one give the deri- 
vation of the word auditorium?” 


Listener: “Yes—from AUDIO-hear 
and TAURUS-Bull. A _ place where 
you—.” 


Lecturer: “That will do.” 
—Ballast. 


Minister: “I hear, Paddie, they’re gone 
dry in the village where your brother 
lives.” 

Paddie: “Dry, mon! They’re parched. 
I’ve just had a letter from Mike, an’ the 
postage stamp was stuck on with a pin.” 

—Tar. 


Some of you probably have not heard 
when the old navy was full of Swedes, 
and they were all boatswain’s mates, 
the OOD on the Vermont had the BM 
on watch pass the word for Anderson, 
BMic, report to the OOD right away. 
After getting as far forward as No. 2 
hatch the BM suddenly scratched his 
head and exclaimed, “By cripe, dat’s me!” 

—The Big U. 


Manager (about to give clerk a lec- 
ture): “Mr. Jones, of late your work 
has been very perfunctory.” 

Clerk: “I’ve been working here for 
three months now, sir, and though I’ve 
tried my best, that’s the first bit of 
praise I have received since I came here. 
Thank you, sir.”—Gazette. 


Chivalry is the notion that the girl to whom 
you are engaged is better than the others 
you date. 
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THE WRONG PEW 


A clerk who has charge of the garden 
implement department in a down-town 
store was approached the other day by 
a customer, who asked whether he had 
corn knives for sale. 

“Yes, ma’am, just a moment, please,” 
replied the clerk, who returned shortly 
with a large evil-looking blade which 
he assured her had a keen, dependable 
edge. 

His customer looked somewhat star- 
tled. “My goodness,” she exclaimed, 
“how can I trim my corns with that bat- 
tle ax?” 

“Wrong department. First floor, 
please.”—Indianapolis News. 


He—I suppose you dance? 

She—Oh, yes, I love to. 

He—Great! That beats dancing any 
time. 


McGuiness had been posted to keep 
guard over the entrance to a road which 
led to an old and unsafe bridge. Pres- 
ently a car came along and he held up 
his hand. 

“What’s the matter?” growled the 
driver. 

At that moment McGuinness recog- 
nized him as the county magistrate. 

“Oh, it’s yerself, Yer Honor,” he said 
genially. 

“Yes, it is!” was the snappy answer. 

“Tis all right, then,” said Mac, as he 
stepped politely out of the way. “I got 
orders to let no traffic through because 
of the rotten bridge, but seein’ it’s you, 
Yer Honor, ’tis a pleasure—go right 
ahead, sir!”—A. S. News. 


“Good morning, Sergeant.” 
“Put your hat on; here comes a wood- 
pecker.” 


YES; BUT HOW OLD ARE YOU? 


“A Chip Off the Old Block” 

An Englishman, a Scotchman, and an 
Irishman were up before the judge for 
stealing a horse, wagon, and dog. The 
judge asked the Englishman where he 
got the horse, “Your honor, I raised it 
from a colt.” He asked the Scotchman 
where he got the dog, “Your honor, I 
raised it from a pup.” He then asked 
the Irishman where he got the wagon. 
“Oh! Your Honor, I raised it from a 
wheelbarrow.”—Billy Cullum. 


A party of people were paying a visit 
to the docks, and one of their number 
was very much interested in an endless 
chain of buckets attached to a dredger. 

While the others went off to see fur- 
ther sights this man kept his eyes fixed 
on the dredger. Two hours later his 
friends returned and found him at the 
same spot. When they told him that 
their train was almost due he was quite 
unperturbed and went on counting to 
himself. 

“I don’t care,” he said at length, “I’ve 
counted eleven hundred and eighty-four, 
and I mean to see how many of those 
buckets there are, even if I miss three 
trains.” 


SAREE 


Boatswain: “Anyone here know any- 
thing about drawing?” 

Clarence: “I do, sir, I used to be an 
artist.” 

Boatswain: “Here take this bucket 
and draw me some water.”—Ballast. 


Blundell was suffering from digestive 
trouble and the doctor told him that if 
he laughed fifteen minutes before each 
meal his condition would improve. 

One day in a city restaurant Blundell 
was having his little laugh when a man 
from an opposite table walked over to 
him. 

“What the dickens are you laughing 
at, sir?” he inquired angrily. 

“I'm laughing for my liver,” declared 
Blundell. 

“H’m!” said the stranger. “I’d better 
start too, because I ordered mine twenty 
minutes ago.”—Ex. 
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THE BITER BIT 


Swiftly the powerful car overtook the 
little donkey and trap ambling peacefully 
along a country lane. 

The driver of the trap pulled in as far 
as he could and the big car endeavored 
to scrape through. Thinking he would 
have a little fun at the other’s expense, 
the motorist said genially: 

“Well, what’s the difference between 
your little turnout and mine, Farmer 
Giles?” 

“Oh, not a great deal,” retorted the 
rustic sharply. “Only the donkey’s in 
the shafts of one and on the seat of 
the other.”—-Speedometer. 


“I hear your old man died of hard 
drink?” 
“Yes; a cake of ice fell on his head.” 


“Where are you going, and where is 
your pass?” asked the sentry of a negro 
private, who was trying to sneak out of 
an army camp in Texas. 

“I’m going to see my sick sister in 
Bummingham, Alabam, and I ain’t got 
no pass,” sarcastically answered the 
negro. 

“Well, you can’t leave camp without a 
pass, and that’s all there is to it,” said 
the sentry, becoming angry. 

“No tain’t, no tain’t,” answered the 
negro, pulling out a long shiny wicked 
looking razor and honing it on his coat 
sleeve, “I’se got a maw in Heaven, and 
a paw in Hell, and a sick sister in Bum- 
minham, Alabam, and I aims to see one 
of them folks tonight.” 


“Don’t spit on the deck!” 
“Whatsamatter, deck leak?” 


ISN’T IT FUNNY HOW THESE TWO 
LINES JUST FILL THIS SPACE? 
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GENERAL SUMMERALL, GENERAL LEJEUNE AND ADMIRAL EBERLE “BREAK GROUND” FOR THE GOLF COURSE 
AT DEDICATION OF ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE CORPS COUNTRY CLUB 


Information Concerning the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps Country Club 


Work was started on August 5, 1927, on an 18-hole golf 
course on the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps Country Club 
grounds, located in Arlington, Virginia, just south of the Naval 
Radio station towers. The Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
Chief of Naval Operations, and the Chief of Staff of the Army 
have actively interested themselves in seeing that the work is 
put to completion. It is expected that the first nine holes will 
be ready for use by July 1, 1928. 

The Club property is in an unusually favorable locality. It 
lies within a mile of the southern end of the new Lincoln Me- 
morial Bridge now under construction across the Potomac. This 
location makes it not only the most accessible of any Country 
Club in Washington, but places it in the path of future develop- 
ment of the environs of the City. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that on completion of the Bridge the property will be 
worth more than twice the amount that the Club paid for it 

It has been decided to proceed on the sound principle of build- 
ing in accordance with what has been raised rather than upon 
what is expected. This principle insures the safety of every 
dollar thus far paid in, and is likewise an assurance of safety 
for that which is anticipated, particularly in view of the con- 
stantly increasing value of our real estate. 

One hundred and fifteen paid up Founder Life Memberships 
have enabled the Club to take title to 216 acres of land ad- 
mirably adapted to its purpose. The Club’s equity in this 
property is now $160,000. 

Under the present policy a Marine officer may reasonably ex- 
pect to spend one tour of duty either in Washington or at 
Quantico. For those stationed at Quantico the club will be 
especially useful in that officers and their families may motor 
down on week ends, play golf or tennis and spend the evening 
either at the club where dinner and dancing may be enjoyed 
or at the theaters in Washington. 

This is a club for all components of the national defense, it 
is hoped that memberships from the Marine Corps and the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve will be large. The Club should furnish such 
members attractive recreational facilities while visiting the 
Nation’s Capital, convenient to all points of the city, but de- 
tached from its noise and confusion. 

The following classes of memberships have been established: 


(a) Founder Life Membership: By invitation only; cost $1,000, 
payable in one to four monthly installments, due upon join- 
ing. Entitles holder to privileges of the Club for life with- 
out further dues or costs. Membership may be devised to 


any individual acceptable to the Board of Governors. En- 
titles holders to pro rata equity in the Club property. 


(b) Founder Resident Membership: Cost $60, payable in one to 
twelve monthly installments, due upon joining. Dues 
payable when the Club opens, $4.00 per month. Founder 
Resident Members will be carried as members for life, 
without being subject to non-resident dues, when holding 
non-resident status. Founder Resident Membership will be 
limited to the initial one thousand who pledge this mem- 
bership, and who thereby render the assistance necessary 
to open the Club. These 1000 memberships are allotted as 
follows: 


415 Active List of the Army. 

250 Active List of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

335 Permanent residents of Washington, D. C., accept- 
able to the Board of Governors, and including re- 
tired officers of the Services, ex-officers of the Serv- 
ices or their families, and officers of the civilian 
components of the Services. 


Resident Membership, which will replace Founder Resident 
Membership, will be subject to an initiation fee of $100, and 
to non-residents dues of $5.00 per year when holding non- 
resident status. 

(c) Founder Non-Resident Membership: Cost $25.00, payable in 
one to five monthly installments, due upon joining. Dues 
$5.00 per year from opening of the Club. 

Founder Non-Resident Members will be admitted to all the 
rights and privileges of Founder Resident Members when 
total of initiation fee and annual dues paid amounts to $60. 
Founder Non-Resident Members may include those now in 
Washington who do not expect to be here on July 1, 1928, 
or who for other reasons do not expect to use the facilities 
of the Club when it opens. 

This membership, insuring as it does the privileges of 
Founder Resident Membership at such time as the holder 
thereof completes the payment of $60, is thus made par- 
ticularly attractive to officers of all classes not now living 
in Washington. 

Under the schedule of initiation fees and dues proposed the 
Club will be able to construct and maintain a golf course, ten- 
nis courts, a club house and polo field. Further developments 
will be undertaken from time to time in accordance with the 
wishes of the membership. 

The Editor of The Leatherneck will be glad to see that you 
get application blanks, or you may write directly to the Secre- 
tary, Army, Navy and Marine Corps Country Club, 26 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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got the idea from 
Florenz 


Behind the scenes at the Ziegfeld Theatre i <a 
Gladys Glad is remarking to Flo Kennedy agi 
between acts of the Follies. 


Florenz Ziegfeld, 
famous 
theatrical 


producer, 
writes: 
—/ “As the 


producer of ‘The Ziegfeld 
Follies’ I know full well how im- 
portant it is for my stars to have clear voices at all 
times. Several years ago, when I first began to smoke 
Lucky Strikes, I noticed that my voice remained un- 
irritated after a most strenuous time directing re- 
hearsals. I passed this information on to my stars 
and now we are all agreed: Lucky Strike is a de- 
lightful smoke and most assuredly protects the voice, 
eliminating any coughing, which often interrupts a 
perfect performance.” 

You, too, will find that Lucky 
Strikes are mild and mellow— 
the finest cigarettes you ever 
smoked, made of the finest 
Turkish and domestic tobaccos, 
properly aged and blended with 
great skill, and there is an extra 
process—‘‘It’s toasted’’—no 


harshness, not a bit of bite. 


“It’s 


No Throat Irritation -No Cough. 
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HAITIEN GENDARMES AT SCHOOL, RECEIVING INSTRUCTION FROM MARINE CORPS OFFICERS 
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INSULAR PATROL, NAVAL GOVERNMENT OF GUAM.—Chief Marine Gunner Emory T. Ozabel Commanding. - oe 
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“He’s Already Patented Four Inventions” 


UNNY thing, too . . . When 
he first came here he was just 
an ordinary worker. For a time, 


when things were slack, I even thought 
that we might have to let him go. 


“Then gradually, I noticed an im- 
provement in his work. He :eemed to 
really understand what he was dcing. 


“One day he came into my office and 
said he had worked out a new arm for 
the automatic feeder. I was a little 
skeptical at first, but when he started 
explaining to me, I could see that he 
had really discovered something. And 
when I started questioning him, I was 
amazed. He certainly did know what 
he was talking about. 


“So we sat down and talked for over 
an hour. Finally, I asked him wher2 
he had learned so much about his worl:. 
He smiled and took a little book fron 
his pocket. 


“*There’s no secret about it,’ he said. 
‘The answer’s right here. Four months 
ago I saw one of those advertisements 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools. I had been seeing them for 
years, but this time something inside 
of me said, “Send in that coupon.” It 
was the best move I ever made—I knew 
it the minute I started my first lesson. 
Before, I had been working in a sort 
of mental fog—just an automatic part 
of the machine in front of me. But the 
I. C. S. taught me to really understand 
what I was doing.’ 


“Well, that was just a start. Three 
times since he has come to me with im- 
provements on our machines—im- 
provements that are being adopted in 
other plants and on which he receives 
a royalty. He is certainly a splendid 
example of the practical value of I. C. S. 
training.” 

10594 


Note the word practical. No one 
word describes the courses of the 
International Correspondence Schools 
better than that. 


Ali of these inventors once 


studied with the I. C. S. 


JESSE G. VINCENT 
Vice-president of Packard Motor 
Car Co., inventor of the Packard 
Twin-Six and co-inventor of the 
Liberty Motor. 


JOHN C. WAHL 
First vice-president of The Wahl 
Co., inventor of the Wahl Adding 
Machine, the Eversharp Pencil and 
the Wahl Fountain Pen. 


W. J. LILLY 
Inventor of the Lilly Mine Hoist 
Controller 


H. E. DOERR 


Chief Mechanical Engineer, Scullin 
Steel Company, St. Louis 


S. J. DAVIS 
President of the Eureka Machinery 
and Supply Company and inventor 
of the Davis Automatic Friction 
Device, which won a gold medal at 
the San Francisco Exposition. 


W. E. HALLETT 


Inventor of the Hallett Tandem 
Gas Engine 


The I. C. S. lessons and textbooks take 
up problems that you meet every day 
in your work. And every lesson is so 

PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


fully illustrated and is written in such 
plain, simple language that you just 
can’t help understand. 


Every mail brings letters from stu- 
dents of the I. C. S. telling of advance- 
ments and larger salaries won through 
spare-time study. There’s still a chance 
for you, if you will only make the start. 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. 
will come to you. No matter what your 
handicaps or how small your means, we 
have a plan to meet your circumstances, 
No matter what career you may choose, 
some one of the 300 I. C. S. courses will 
surely suit your needs. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon 
printed below and without cost or obli- 
gation, get the full story of what the 
I. C. S. can do for you. Today—not 
Tomorrow—is the day to take that first 
step toward Success. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
5280-8, Scranton, Penna 
Without me. or obligation on my part, pleas se tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which 1 have marked an X 
BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


Business Management 
Industrial Management |Advertising 
Personnel Organization 

Traffic Management 

Business Law 


| ) Better Letters 
| )Foreign Trade 
| |Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law } Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) Civil Service 
} Railway Mall Clerk 
Bookkeeping (JCommon School Subjects 
’rivate Secretary (J High School Subjects 
Business Spanish French (J Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Electrical Engineering 0 Archite ect 

Electric Lighting L)Blue Print Re 

Mechanical Engineer (Contractor and Builder 
N 


Nicholson Cost Accounting 


Mechanical Draftsman ( Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice (J Concrete Bullder 
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Marine Eleven to Open Season in Quantico 


CORPS’ GRIDMEN START 
TRAINING LABOR DAY 


Wealth of New Material Reports on This 
Season’s Squad 


Facing a stiff and fast schedule of 
ten games which will take them over 
practically all the East this fall, the 
Marine Corps’ football team will go into 
training on Labor Day at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland as the guests of that 
institution. This gives the squad a lit- 
tle over three weeks of hard and exten- 
sive training prior to their opening 
game with Washington College at Quan- 
tico on October 1. 

Over forty officers and men have been 
ordered to report this season and al- 
though transfers, discharges and eligi- 
bility rules have wrought havoc with 
the regulars of last year’s team, there 
is a wealth of new material for Coach 
Keady to work with in shaping this 
year’s squad. The greatest loss was 
sustained in the backfield with Levey, 
Pugh, McQuade and Ryckman gone, 
while the linesmen who will not be avail- 
able this season are Hough, Bailey and 
Wigmore. It is felt, however, that with 
such veterans of the line and backfield 
as Arnold, Buckowy, Thompson, Dahl- 
gren, Duncan, Shumway, Whitfield, 
Zuber, Crowe, Brougher and Clements, 
Coach Keady will have a strong nucleus 
to build around. 

Much potential strength is available 
in the new group of material out for 
the squad this season, and, as these men 
have all had previous football experience 
on collegiate and service teams, they 
will simply have to be shaped into regu- 
lar berths and team plays by Keady. 
His major efforts will be concentrated 
upon building up the backfield as it is 
there that the Marines have taken their 
greatest losses. 

Two new men who will no doubt find 
regular berths behind the line in half- 
back positions this season are Lts. Alan 
Shapley and Robert McDowell. The for- 
mer was just commissioned from the 
last class at Annapolis where he has 
starred with the midshipmen; while the 
latter comes highly touted from the 
University of South Carolina. Another 
available as a ball carrier this fall will 
be Lt. Frank Dailey from Nebraska. 

The array of linesmen out this year 
will be brightened by the re-appearance 
of Lt. Sol Levensky familiar to Marine 
fans as one of the outstanding guards 
on teams of former years. For the wing 
positions there will be Whitfield, and 
Clements, both regulars from last year 
who will battle any newcomers for the 
right to fill their old berths. 

The fact that San Diego will not have 


a team this fall has made Woods, Getz, 
and De Roo, three former West Coast 
grid favorites, available for the Big 
Team this fall. Woods starred last sea- 
son in the backfield for the Diego ag- 
gregation and is looked upon to repeat 
past performances. 

Arnold and Dahlgren, both from last 
year’s squad, are out again for a quar- 
terback berth and will no doubt be al- 
ternated in games as they did last year. 
Another addition of note to the list of 
new material this season is McCracken 
who is considered one of the best play- 
ers ever developed on the Parris Island 
team. Mc is now attending the School 
for Officers at the Washington Barracks 
but hopes to make a berth on the team. 
The transfer of Lt. Zeke Bailey to Parris 
Island where he will coach the grid team 
this fall and the loss of Spaulding 
through an untimely death has left the 
position at center open. The filling of 
it with a man who can hold it down as 
it has been in the past has caused a 
great deal of concern among the coaches. 

The complete list of candidates for the 
Marine Corps’ football team are: 

Private Edwin C. Bock, Sergeant 
Charles F. Brougher, Sergeant Louis W. 
Brunelle, Corporal John J. Bukowy, Pri- 
vate William V. Carey, Private Newton 
C. Churchill, Sergeant Henry P. Crowe, 
Corporal Harvey E. Dahlgren, Corporal 
Clyde L. DeRoo, Sergeant Richard Dun- 
can, Privates Thomas J. Gaffney, Cor- 
poral John Getz, Private FC. Raymond 
F. Gotko, Private Lincoln Hart, Private 
Curg Hill, Corporal Louis M. Holly, Pri- 
vate Arthur J. Kelly, Corporal Ted R. 
McClain, Corporal Robert G. McCracken, 
Corporal John McDonald, Private Rob- 
ert C. MacLaughlin, Private Wilbur H. 
Miller, Sergeant James V. Nicholas, Cor- 
poral William P. Phillips, Private Joseph 
C. Poley, Private Raymond J. Poppel- 
man, Private Robert I. Schneider, Cor- 
poral Darwin A. Shumway, Private 
Joseph N. Swearingen, Private Charles 
H. von Frank, Sergeant John K. Whit- 
field, Corporal Albert W. Woods, Pri- 
vate Paul Woods, Sergeant James E. 
Young, 2nd Lt. Frank K. Clements, 
Frank G. Dailey, Raymond E. Hopper, 
Sol Levensky, Robert H. McDowell, 
Thomas G. McFarland, Elmer G. Marks, 
Alan Shapley, Wallace Thompson, W. R. 
Williams, Adolph Zuber. 


ODD RECORD 


Miller Huggins holds the unique rec- 
ord of facing the pitcher six times in 
a game with no times at bat credited to 
him. Playing for the St. Louis Nationals 
June 1, 1910, he received four bases on 
balls and made two sacrifice hits. 


PARRIS ISLAND OPENS FOOT- 
BALL SEASON AGAINST 
NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


Opening a snappy season’s schedule of 
ten games against Newberry College on 
October 8, the Parris Island football 
squad will go into active pre-season 
training around the middle of Septem- 
ber. The stellar game on this year’s 
schedule for the Islanders is their meet- 
ing with the Fort Benning eleven which 
will take place in Atlanta on December 4. 
From arrangements being made and the 
interest shown in the Georgian Capital 
over the affair, the game will undoubtedly 
be known as the leading service conflict 
to be played south of Washington. 

The fate of the Parris Island team this 
year falls in the hands of three former 
players on the Marine Corps eleven last 
year who this season have been assigned 
to coaching berths. They are Lts. Bailey, 
Pugh and Hough. All of these men are 
not only teammates but are graduates 
of the University of Maryland. Bailey 
will act as head coach while Pugh and 
Hough will take charge of the backfield 
and line, respectively. 

Many of the regulars of last season’s 
Island squad have been transferred to 
play with the Marine team at Quantico 
this fall, but Bishop, Jones, Peters, Ryck- 
man and Zimmerman will form the back- 
bone of a squad which will be strength- 
ened by men from the Island and addi- 
tional players not needed on the Ma- 
rine Corps team. 


VETERAN BALL PLAYER BEING 
CONSIDERED AS MARINE COACH 


The application of “Nig” Clark, famous 
catcher in pro ball and the big leagues 
for over 27 years, to coach Marine Corps 
baseball teams is being given considera- 
tion by the officials at Headquarters. 

Clark is considered one of the headiest 
ball players of his time and cemes from 
the old school of baseball. If he is ac- 
cepted in the position of coach it is likely 
that he would be assigned to coach a 
Marine nine at San Diego. 


JIGGS If PREPARES FOR HARD 
GRID SEASON 


Jiggs II, team mascot of the Corps, 
presented to us upon the death of Sgt. 
Major Jiggs by Gene Tunney, is prepar- 
ing to get into fine physical trim for the 
coming football grind. This will be 
Jiggs’ first experience as mascot to the 
football team, but it is said that if he 
brings as much luck to the gridmen as 
he brought to the Corps’ diamond stars 
this spring, he may rate a promotion at 
the completion of the season. 
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Army Determined to Win President’s Cup 


TO USE PLAYERS FROM 
EVERY BRANCH OF SERVICE 
“Will Beat the Maite or Bust Some- 
thing” According to Major 
Van Fleet 


Rumors to the effect that the Army 
is out to win this year’s President’s cup 
football game and gain possession of 
the coveted trophy now held by the Ma- 

“rine Corps, have been verified in an Au- 
gust press dispatch from Savannah, Ga. 
In this report Major Van Fleet, of the 
Army, announced that the Army will 
put out an “all army” eleven composed 
of men selected from every branch of 
the service. The major was further 
quoted as saying that the sixty-five foot- 
ball candidates for this year’s team “are 
young, big enough, and fast enough to 
beat the marines or bust something.” 

The press dispatch follows: 

“With a view to selecting a training 
ground for the army football team, Maj. 
James A. Van Fleet inspected Fort 
Screven last week. He expressed him- 
self as being quite pleased with the lay- 
out of the post and seemed to think it 
quite probable that the army football 
squad would train there from the middle 
of August to September 15. 

“Under the new plan to be inaugurated 
this year the army will put out an “all 
army” team instead of an infantry team 
as in previous years. The team will be 
composed of men selected from all 
branches of the service including cavalry, 
engineers, infantry, field and coast ar- 
tillery and all other branches. 

“The squad under the present plan 
would consist of six officers and fifty 
men who would go in training at Fort 
Screven in the event the post is selected 
as the training camp on August 15 and 
put in a full month of good hard practice 
in preparation for the coming season 
which is expected to be a hard one for 
the army gridders. 

“Three army posts are at present be- 
ing considered by Major Van Fleet as the 
training field for the team. The three 
under consideration are: Fort Barancas, 
Florida; Fort Moultrie at Charleston and 
Fort Screven. 

“Major Van Fleet stated that he ex- 
pects to bring sixty-five football candi- 
dates who ‘are young, big enough, and 
fast enough to beat the marines or bust 
something’.” 

The President’s Cup game this year 
between the Army and the Marine Corps 
will be played in Washington on No- 
vember 19. According to the interest 
already being shown in the affair it is 
felt that enthusiasm and attendance will 
surpass all previous records. Over 
twenty-two thousand people witnessed 
the game last season among whom were 
the leading dignitaries and officials of 
the country. 


KEADY, SKINNER AND HALL TO 
COACH MARINE SQUAD THIS 
SEASON 


Head Coach Tom Keady will have two 
new assistants to aid him in coaching 
this year’s Marine Corps football team, 
it was recently announced from Head- 
quarters. These men will be Captain 
Emmett Skinner and Lieutenant E. E. 
Hall and they take the place of Lieu- 
tenants Geottge and Liversedge both 
who are now in China. Lt. W. J. Whal- 
ing has been appointed manager for the 
team this year to replace Captain 
Larkin. 

Captain Skinner and Lt. Hall have 
both been stars in their day, the former 
having played as end on Marine teams 
while the latter scintillated from a guard 
position and last year coached the San 
a Marines to a service champion- 
ship. 


U. OF MARYLAND TRIO TO COACH 
PARRIS ISLAND 


A trio of former Marine Corps foot- 
ball and former University of Maryland 
stars will handle the destinies of the Par- 
ris Island football team this fall. These 
men are: Lt. Caleb “Zeke” Bailey, head 
coach, and Lt. Eddie Pugh and John 
Hough, as assistants. 

Bailey, who captained last year’s Ma- 
rine grid squad and played center, form- 
erly starred at this position for Mary- 
land and is noted a very heady player. 
His ability as a baseball player is known 
far and wide throughout the Corps. 

The fact that Bailey is being assisted 
by two of his former teammates, both in 
the Corps and at college, should result 
in an excellent coaching combination. 
All three have been taught and played 
the same brand of football together for 
years and their cooperation should show 
startling results. 

Hough will undoubtedly take charge 
of the line as he has always played as 
a linesman, while Pugh will whip the 
backfield material into shape. As the 
latter was always noted for his fleet 
tactics in carrying the ball it is not out 
of the way to expect Parris Island to 
have an unusually fast backfield this 
season. 

All three men played at least two 
years on the Maryland team and during 
their time were rated with the best in 
the Southern conferences. Following 
their graduation they entered the Ma- 
rine Corps and were commissioned. 


JIGGS If TO ATTEND TUNNEY- 
DEMPSEY FIGHT 


It was recently announced from Head- 
quarters that arrangements were being 
made.to ship Jiggs II via U. S. Airmail 
from Washington to Chicago to attend 
the Tunney-Dempsey fight to be held in 
the Windy City on September 22. 

Jiggs was presented to the Marine 
Corps by Tunney following the death of 
Sgt. Maj. Jiggs, and it is felt that he 
should be present to witness his donor 
defend his heavyweight title. 


JACK DEMPSEY LAUDS SHARKEY’S 
FIGHTING HEART AND FUTURE 


Although much has been said pro and 
con regarding the Dempsey-Sharkey 
fight in New York, Jack Dempsey in an 
article written for the Hearst news- 
papers highly lauds the sailor’s fighting 
heart. Dempsey states that he hit 
Sharkey harder short punches than he 
ever hit any man in his ring experience, 
but that the ex-sailor kept coming back 
for more. 

Dempsey goes on to say: 

“On my way from New York to Los 
Angeles after the fight, the train stopped 
in El Paso. The newspaper boys met 
the train and asked me what I thought 
about Sharkey. I praised him, as is his 
due. Yet one of those fellows quoted 
me as saying that ‘Sharkey hasn’t a 
fighting heart.’ What I said was that 
‘Sharkey HAS a fighting heart,’ and then 
I went on to tell why I thought so, just 
as I am telling it in this article. 

“Yet what I said about Sharkey—the 
praise I gave him for his gameness and 
his courage—was twisted around so that 
I was placed in the position of saying 
that Sharkey wasn’t game. I guess those 
who know me know that I never have 
thrown any bricks at any man I've ever 
fought and certainly I wouldn’t throw 
any at the fellow who put up the gamest 
fight exhibition I have ever seen. 

“Sharkey has been fighting only three 
years and yet the night he fought me 
he was battling in the semi-final for a 
world’s championship. That proves his 
greatness, for he has flashed along in 
more meteoric fashion than any man 
that the game has produced in many 
years. 

“Jim Corbett fought for eight years 
before he won the title; Fitz was fight- 
ing for fifteen; Jeffries had been at it 
for about four or five years. I had been 
in the game for five years and Tunney 
was battling for eight years before he 
reached the heights. So, you see, Shar- 
key has made a remarkable showing for 
a youngster who has been throwing pro- 
fessional gloves for only three years. 

“He has courage, he has faith in him- 
self, he can take a beating, he is fast, he 
is clever and he can hit with great 
power. He has the right size, the right 
weight, he is wonderfully strong and he 
has ‘ring cunning and ring brains. 

“A fellow needs no more than that-— 
if he also has experience. 

“The thing that Sharkey lacked the 
night I fought him was experience. He 
had youth. I had the experience. And 
it was experience that won the fight. 

“Give that young fellow a few more 
tough fights and then whoever is heavy- 
weight champion of the world will find 
himself confronted with the toughtest 
young ringman in the world if he is 
tossed in against Sharkey.” 


PLUCKY BOXER 


Joe Dundee, new welterweight title- 
holder, won three of his greatest battles 
after suffering knockdowns, turning ap- 
parent defeats into glorious victories. 
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TUNNEY TRAINING IN 
STYLE FOR SECOND 
FIGHT WITH DEMPSEY 

Gene Tunney, heavyweight champion 
of the world, is training in style for his 
coming return fight with Jack Dempsey 
at Chicago on September 22. The cham- 
pion left his spacious quarters in the 
Adirondack Mountains around the mid- 
dle of August and moved his retinue 
to the Cedar Crest Country Club where 
he will complete his training for the 
bout. 

Cedar Crest Country Club is located 
approximately 50 miles north of Chicago 
on a hill in Lake Villa, Ill. Tunney is 
occupying a 40-room house, valued at 
$250,000. The house is surrounded by a 
250-acre tract of land over which are 
scattered 27 summer cottages. These, 
according to his manager, Billy Gibson, 
are being used by newspaper men who 
are covering the champion prior to the 
bout. 

Jack Dempsey, who is attempting to 
stage a comeback, has set up training 
quarters at the Lincoln Field’s race 
track. 

New all-time records for prizefighting 
crowds and purses are expected to be 
made when Dempsey and Tunney fight 
their second battle of the century at 
Soldier’s Field. The total gate is ex- 
pected to exceed $3,000,000 with a gross 
attendance of 160,000. Tentative plans 
of the price scale show that the $40 
ringside seats, clustered around the ring 
on the ground between the two colon- 
nades of the stadium wings, constitute 
but a small percentage of the seats. 
Nearly all of the permanent rows around 
the huge concrete horseshoe are scaled 
at $30, $25 and $20, about evenly divided 
between the 50 rows of chairs. 

The gigantic incline which Rickard 
plans to build from the ring up to the 
open north end of the horseshoe, scales 
from $30 down to $5, with nearly all the 
$5 seats at the top of this sloping grand- 
stand, and more of the $15 seats on the 
big incline than any other one price 
class. 

The glass inclosed press boxes just in 
front of the colonnade pillars, on top of 
the stadium wings, are said to be the 
object of considerable bidding among 
those planning to entertain big parties 
of friends for the fight. One of them is 
said to have been already reserved by a 
wealthy Chicagoan for himself and 35 
friends. The press representatives at 
the fight will, as usual, be grouped 
around the ring. 


TENTATIVE PARRIS ISLAND 
FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 
FOR 1927 


8—Newberry College at Par- 
ris Island. 
15—King College at Parris 
Island. 
22—Cumberland College at 
Parris Island. 
29—Bryson College at Parris 
Island. 
Nov. 5—(Army Post in South.) 
11—(Army Post in South.) 
19—Atlantic Christian College 
at Parris Island. 
24—Fort Bragg (Army) at 
Fort Bragg. 
26—High Point College at 
High Point. 
Dec. 4—Fort Benning at Atlanta. 
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Shorts on Sports 


By ED HAGENAH | 


Forecasting the winner of a heavy- 
weight fight seems to be the common 
sport of the day. 

This sport, which was once the privi- 
lege of a chosen few looked upon as ex- 
perts, is now engaged in by anyone and 
everyone. Apparently the only qualifica- 
tion needed is to know the name of the 
two men fighting and then picking the 
winner because he is good to his mother 
and is always photographed with a group 
of orphans, while the other has some odd 
habits which don’t coincide with the gen- 
eral idea of a prizefighter. The fact that 
it takes years of study and observation 
plus the knowledge of records, ring ex- 
perience and so on doesn’t bother the 
average procrastinator in the least. All 
he needs is a hunch or “a little inside 
dope” and he will tell you the winner 
the day they are signed to fight. 

Ever since the Dempsey-Gibbons fight 
this growth in “ring experts” among 
the rank and file has increased with each 
succeeding battle. Starting with that 
Shelby affair the newspapers printed the 
opinions of hundreds of well-known men 
in the sporting world. A few days be- 
fore the Dempsey-Tunney fight last year 
the papers carried hundreds of columns 
telling of the opinions of these same 
sporting celebrities plus the choice of 
opera singers, musicians, movie stars 
and the like. The day before Dempsey 
and Sharkey held their affair in New 
York the newspapers were piled full of 
the outcome as expressed by Mr. “So 
and So” and Madame “Is That So” and 
others whose names are by-words with 
the American readers. Is it any wonder 
that the disease of “predictionitise” 
should be caught by the average John 

Hizen ? 

Even this column had a touch of the 
fever last year just previous to the 
famous Jack and Gene battle in Philly 
and in picking Dempsey to beat Tunney 
we fell by the wayside with the hundreds 
of others. Our only consolation being 
that as late as six o’clock on the evening 
of the fight when we heard that Tunney 
had flown by airplane to the scene of 
battle, we placed every red cent on Gene 
and not only won beaucoup dough, but 
regained some of our self-respect which 
we had lost when we picked another to 
win over our buddy. However, as our 
prediction was in black and white and - 
could not be retracted, it will probably 

\ nang over our heads until our dying day 

As to how we predicted on the recen 
Dempsey-Sharkey melee it is suffice to 
say that we never could see a braggart 
and bet the same way replenishing our 
much deleted bank-roll in doing so. The 
fact that this magazine is a monthly 
publication forced us to either make a 
prediction thirty days ahead of the fight 
or keep silent on the outcome. And, 


feeling that Dempsey, the old, old man as 
they called him, might die of old age 
within a month’s time and we might be 
out of luck again, we decided to let our 
humble viewpoint be dealt out. 

And now, within a few weeks after 
this is written, Tunney and Dempsey 


will again meet in another “Battle of 
the Century” as these affairs are her- 
alded. Perhaps a better title would be 
“the Battle of the Century”—part II. 

This time, however, although the act- 
ors are the same, they are assuming re- 
versed roles. Gene is now the champion 
while Jack endeavors to win back his 
crown. From what they say (Tex Rick- 
ard and his buddies) this is to be the 
greatest fight in the history of pugilism 
both from the record attendance and 
gate receipts. And why shouldn’t it? 
It will be the greatest fight as far as 
the principles are concerned, ever wit- 
nessed by fans of this day and time? 

It is Jack Dempsey, unquestionably the 
most popular boxer and greatest draw- 
ing card in the history of the ring, at- 
tempting to “come back.” I think that 
has been tried, but never accomplished 
in the past. The fight last September to 
thousands is still a hazy affair. They 
saw Dempsey, their ideal, buffeted and 
humiliated at the hands of Tunney, a 
man who was never supposed to have a 
punch or a chance against Jack, the 
Mauler. To these thousands, and since 
Dempsey has packed Sharkey away, this 
fight will prove one of two things. 
Either Dempsey was in no condition to 
fight Tunney last Fall through illness 
or what have you, or he was completely 
outclassed. 

We believe Tunney can repeat what 
he did to Dempsey last year. Didn't 
Sharkey give Dempsey the same kind 
of a beating for seven rounds until the 
sailor turned his head and gave Demp- 
sey his chance? 

It is our belief that Tunney will NOT 
give Dempsey his chance! 


MARINE CORPS FOOTBALL 
SCHEDULE 
1928 
Oct. 1. Washington College 
at Quantico. 


8. St. Bonaventure’s 
at Olean, N. Y. 


15. William and Mary 
at Newport News 


22. Dayton University 
at Dayton, Ohio. 


Catholic University 
at Washington, D. C. 


Nov. 5. St. Xavier 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


11. Wake Forest 
at Richmond, Va. 


19. Army (President’s Cup) 
at Washington, D. C. 


26. Southwestern College 
at Memphis, Tenn. 


Dec. 3. Loyola 
at New Orleans, La. 
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A Week-end With the Heavyweight 


UTY in the Marine Corps covers a 
vast variety of assignments over 
the entire globe. It is the old saying 
that a marine can do anything—and does 
everything. As we all know, we can be 
ordered to duty at sea with the fleets; 
to the tropics; to fly with our air units; 
to go to Navy Yards; to protect Uncle 
Sam’s mails on fast speeding trains or 
off to China or Nicaragua to help 
straighten out their misunderstanding 
It was my privilege, in June, however, 
to be ordered to take Jiggs II to visit 
Gene Tunney at his training quarters 
in Speculator, N. Y. 

Being advised that Tunney’s camp was 
hidden in the tops of the Adirondack 
Mountains miles from any railroad it 
was decided to make the trip by auto- 
mobile in order to facilitate the handl- 
ing of the necessary baggage and for 
the general convenience of the party 
and Jiggs, who is most perturbed when 
forced to ride trains. So early one won- 
derful morning the party, consisting of 
Major J. C. Fegan, Sergeant Frederick 
A. Landry and myself, started out to 
escort Jiggs on his official visit to his 
donor, Lt. James J. Tunney, U. S. M. 
C. R., better known as Gene Tunney, 
Heavyweight Champion of the World. 

The following morning about 11 
o’clock, after an uneventful trip in which 
we had traveled over 700 miles of roll- 
ing country and mountains, we suddenly 
came upon the little village of Specula- 
tor nestled on the banks of Lake Pleas- 
ant over 4,000 feet above sea level, and 
drove uv to the Osborne Inn. 

The first to greet us was a little man 
in sport clothes whose smiling tanned 
face beamed when he saw our uniforms. 
He introduced himself as Bill Osborne, 
formerly of the 76th Company. 6th Regt.. 
now Mayor of Speculator and owner of 
the hotel and inn bearing his name and 
that the place was ours. Osborne said 
that Tunney had just come in from his 
customary morning run of fourteen miles 
in the mountains and was now at break- 
fast, but would be out in a few minutes 
So we unloaded our luggage and made 
ourselves comfortable on the porch to 
await the arrival of the champion. 

Just about the time Jiggs was coming 
to the decision that the large rolling 
lawn in front of the Inn was a much 
finer place to romp over than the parade 
ground at Quantico, Tunney came out 
from the dining room accompanied by a 
strapping big chap who was introduced 
to us as Eddie Eagan, amateur heavy- 
weight champion and graduate of Har- 
vard, Princeton and Oxford, who is 
Tunney’s closest friend and constant 
companion. Tunney appeared overjoyed 
at hearing Jiggs had been broucht up to 
visit him and started immediately to 
renew acquaintances. He was anxious 
to see if the mascot had grown any since 
he presented him to the Corps some 
months previous. 

After our lunch, during which Tunney 
and Jiggs had become fast friends out 
on the lawn through the medium of a 
ball, the champion escorted us leisurely 
around pointing out the sights. As is 
usually the way when marines get to- 
gether, the conversation turned to the 


Champion 
By ED HAGENAH 


Corps. Tunney, chatting on his ex- 
periences while in France with the ma- 
rines as a buck private, told a story 
which is more or less characteristic of 
the man who is now the leading figure 
in the sporting world. 

It seems that following the Armistice 
Tunney was picked out by Major Miller 
to represent the marines in a _ boxing 
tournament which was to be held in a 
small city in southern France some 100 
miles south of where they were sta- 
tioned. Tunney agreed to go into active 
training for the bouts and was turned 
over for instructions and training to a 
tough, hard-boiled sergeant who had 
previously been a professional boxer of 
note back in the States. But to Tun- 
ney’s surprise, this man, who was sup- 
posed to get-him in shape for the fights 
never offered any aid and in fact Tun- 
ney never saw him until two days prior 
to the date of the scheduled bouts. Then 
he stuck his head in the door and told 
Tunney to meet him at the ringside the 
night of the fight and that he would have 
to take a box car to get there. 

The next day Tunney and a sparring 
partner boarded the train and set out 
for the appointed town. After they had 
been under way for a while Tunney’s 
partner spoke up and said that it was 
too bad they couldn’t have gone by au- 
tomobile and picnic along the way as 
the trainer had. Upon hearing this and 
realizing that they were being made 
goats of, Tunney got off the train at the 
next stop and hiked back to camp. 

A few days later as Tunney lay, read- 
ing, having almost forgotten about the 
affair, in stamped his erstwhile trainer 
who immediately sought him out and 
standing beside the bunk began to up- 
braid him for not having shown up at 
the fights. According to Tunney the 
man was in a rage. “What do you take 
me for, a fool?” “Do you think there 
is any marine that can make me go 100 
miles and then stand me up? If you do, 
you're all wrong and I got a good mind 
to run you up!” 

Tunney never replied and let the in- 
furiated man rave on much to the amuse- 
ment of the buddies in the immediate 
and adjoining bunkhouses, who, hearing 
the fuss, had clustered around the win- 
dows and doors expecting to see a little 
action. Tunney lay perfectly still, ap- 
pearing to read, knowing, that as he 
had volunteered to fight he was under 
no obligation to the man who had not 
given him a bit of attention during the 
days he was training and had then left 
him to get to the fights the best way he 
could. 

By this time the cursing and fury of 
the trainer had reached its peak and 
Tunney, slamming his book, jumped off 
the bunk and turning to the man said 
that if he wanted any satisfaction the 
best thing he could do was to run him 
up and say nothing more about it. 

“So that’s it, you want office hours do 
you,” retorted the ex-pug. 


Tunney turned quickly and folding his 
arms replied slowly, “A-b-s-o-l-u-t-e-l-y!” 

So dumbfounded by this matter of 
fact reply was the trainer who had ex- 
pected Tunney to take a punch at him 
that he turned on his heels and raged 
out of the barracks while the onlookers 
roared their approval. 


Tunney said that few of the buddies 
ever forgot the incident and ever after 
that when a snappy reply was needed 
they would say, “Absolutely.” This same 
trainer to this day takes credit for Tun- 
ney’s being heavyweight champion and 
claims that it was he that gave him his 
start. 

That was only one of the many amus- 
ing little stories Tunney told during the 
course of the afternoon. Another, of 
special interest to marines, was told 
when someone asked the champ how he 
came to join the marines during the war. 

Tunney replied that he had always 
been interested in the Marine Corps, 
having heard many tales of the Leather- 
necks as a boy from an old family ac- 
quaintance who had served a hitch in 
the early 90’s. However, a few days 
after war was declared, Tunney said, he 
was walking through Union Park in New 
York City a little undecided as to what 
branch of the service to join. He had 
made up his mind to enlist, when he sud- 
denly came upon a poster with the words 
“First to Fight” emblazoned across the 
top of it in scarlet letters. He said that 
those words burnt themselves deep in 
his heart and he KNEW that it was the 
Marines for him. 

That evening we were Tunney’s guests 
for supper which was served at 5:30 as 
the champion only eats two meals a day. 
I had always been under the impression 
that a fighter keeping in condition would 
undoubtedly fare on some special diet, 
but great was my amazement when I 
found that Tunney ate not only anything 
that was served—but everything. 


Supper over, we adjourned to the spa- 
cious porches running around the Inn 
where Mayor Osborne enthusiastically 
related his experiences in the Corps. 
Just before dusk Tunney and some of 
the party drove to the top of one of the 
nearby mountains to witness the sunset, 
a spectacular sight in the Adirondacks 
returning on foot a short time after 
dark. When they got back quarts of ice 
cream were served everyone—a quart to 
each person—the most delicious cream 
we had ever eaten. This was another 
little shock to us as little did we think 
a heavyweight champ kept in shape on 
ice cream. We were told that Tunney 
ate a quart of this delicacy every night 
before turning in. 


However, we did learn that there were 
other rules that Tunney did adhere to 
very closely because when 10 p. m. ar- 
rived the champion bid us goodnight. He 
expressed disappointment upon hearing 
that we were leaving early the next 
morning as he had expected us to spend 
a few more days with him. 

His parting words as he started down 
the road to his cottage were, “I want to 
see you all, including Jiggs, at the big 
fight in September.” 
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“BUDDIES” 


Gene Tunney and Jiggs II, the mascot he presented to the Marine Corps, caught by the camera in an intimate pose at Tunney’s 
training camp at Speculator, N. Y. 


CHATTING OF THE DAYS IN THE CORPS 


Left to right, Gene Tunney, heavyweight champion of the world; Eddie Eagan, amateur heavyweight champion; Ed Hagenah, 
sports editor of The Leatherneck and Major J. C. Fegan, athletic officer of the Marine Corps. 
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ROHANNA EARNS DECISION 
OVER FT. EUSTIS SOLDIER 


Wins Prize Belt Before Record Norfolk 
Crowd 


“Blackie” George Rohanna, welter- 
weight champ of the Fifth Naval Dis- 
trict and one of the Corps’ fastest box- 
ers in that class, won added laurels when 
he outpointed Limey Williams, holder of 
the same title in the Third Army Corps, 
in Norfolk on August 12. The fight, 
which was the main event of the second 
outdoor amateur athletic smoker, was 
sponsored by the Oriole Athletic Club 
and was attended by a crowd of over 
10,000 fight fans. 

Rohanna gained the decision over Will- 
iams, after six desperate rounds of box- 
ing. Both were scrappy welters, fast, 
clever. Rohanna showed a little more 
experience, and was continuously piling 
up points by short jabs to the face and 
body. Williams was game to the core. 
His peppery blows found their mark fre- 
quently, causing Rohanna to thought- 
fully change his tactics, time and again. 
Williams was the hard-hitting type of 
fighter who gains the plaudits of the 
crowd, but when the decision was an- 
nounced against him, the majority in 
the park seemed to be satisfied. 

Besides adding Williams to his list of 
victories, Rohanna won a gold belt pre- 
sented by Schneer’s Jewelry Company, 
of Norfolk, to the winner of the fight. 


MARINES WILL DISCARD TIGHT 
COLLAR IN FIELD 

An associated press report quotes the 
Major General Commandant as being 
anxious to change the present “choke 
collar” to an open front or roll collar 
for field service. The report states that 
General Lejeune was determined to 
adopt the roll front collar after the 
suffering the tight collar caused marines 
during their historic march from the 
Meuse-Argonne battlefield to the east 
bank of the Rhine during the world war. 
The entire press dispatch follows: 

“Besides writing one of the most 
bridgehead of the east bank of the Rhine 
is responsible for much of the personnel 
comfort they can enjoy this summer. 

The discomfort, amounting to suffer- 
thrilling chapters of American history, 
the march of American marines from 
the Meuse-Argonne battlefield to the 
ing, endured by the men during that 
long, trying march more than ten years 
ago was ascribed by Major General John 
A. Lejeune, Marine Corps commandant, 
to the choke-collar coats prescribed for 
their uniforms. 

“I determined then and there,” he de- 
clared, “that if I ever had the power to 
do so I would adopt an open front or 
roll collar coat for field service.” 

And when the opportunity came he got 
authority to change the uniform, con- 
vincing Congress that it wasn’t a good 
idea to choke a good fighting man with 
a choke collar. 
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WINS AGAIN 


SGT. “BLACKIE” ROHANNA 


with the valuable gold belt he won in 
his fight with Limey Williams, of the 
Third Army Corps. The belt was pre- 
sented by Schneer’s Jewelry Company, 
of Norfolk. 


SAN DIEGO NOT TO HAVE ELEVEN 
THIS YEAR 


For the first time in many years the 
Marine Corps will not be represented by 
a football team on the West Coast which 
in the past was generally known as the 
San Diego eleven. With the greater 
part of the Marines in China, causing 
a lack of sufficient personnel to draw 
from and witness the games, are the 
reasons given for this decision. 

In previous years San Diego has pre- 
sented a formidable eleven ranking high 
in collegiate and service circles. 
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CARNES WINS INTERNATIONAL 
TRACK AND FIELD MEET 

Private First Class Frederick Carnes, 
Jr., received a letter of commendation 
from Colonel C. S. Hill of the Fourth 
Regiment now in Shanghai, China, for 
his wonderful showing made in the In- 
ternational Track and Field Meet held 
in that city in June. The score made bj 
the Marines in winning was more than 
double that of the nearest competitor. 
The letter follows: 

Headquarters, Fourth Regiment, 

Third Brigade, U. S. Marine Corps, 

96 Sinza Road, Shanghai, China. 
23 June, 1927. 
From: The Commanding Officer. 
To: Private First Class “D” Frederick 

Carnes, Jr., U. S. Marine Corps. 
Subject: Commendation. 

1. The Commanding Officer takes this 
opportunity to commend the members of 
the Field and Track Team of the Fourth 
Regiment, who participated in the In- 
ternational Track and Field Meet held 
at Shanghai, China, on the 18th and 19th 
of June, 1927, of which you were a rep- 
resentative. 

2. It was a source of pride to the Regi- 
ment as well as to the American Con- 
tingent in Shanghai that the American 
Marine came to the front against such 
strong competition and won by a score 
more than double that of the nearest 
competitor. 

3. The spirit of true sportsmanship 
was shown by all teams, especially by 
our own and the importance of athletic 
training in the promotion of morale was 
clearly demonstrated. 

4. You are hereby commended for 
your performance in the field of sport 


on this occasion. 
Cc. S. HILL. 


HOW THE WORD 
“FAN” ORIGINATED 

Although the majority of us are base- 
ball fans, mighty few know just how the 
word originated. In a letter to The 
Leatherneck, Major Fegan, athletic offi- 
cer, quotes Ted Sullivan, father of base- 
ball, as to how the word started: 

My Dear Editor: 

I have been asked by several Marines 
for the origin of the word “Fan,” ac- 
cordingly I quote “Ted” Sullivan, the 
father of American Baseball, whom I 
ealled upon for the information. His 
reply is as follows: 

“I had my baseball headquarters, cor- 
ner 6th and Pine Streets in St. Louis, in 
1883. A man came into the place one 
day and in the presence of three or four 
of the Browns, commenced to ply me 
with questions about baseball in general. 
He knew every player in the country 
with a record of 90 in the shade to 1,000 
in the sun. He gave his opinion of all 
matters pertaining to baseball. There 
was no player whom he did not know 
personally. He kept up his onslaught 
on me until someone came to my assist- 
ance and called him outside. I turned 
to some of my players and said, ‘and 
what would you call a fellow like that/ 
Charley Comisky (present owner of the 
White Sox) replied, ‘he is.a fanatic.’ I 
said, ‘I will cut the word in two and 
call him a ‘Fan’. After that when he 
was seen around headquarters the play~ 
ers would say, ‘The Fan’ was around 
again—the term quickly spread from 
that time on.” 
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You can Depend Pender 
for Highest Quality Food Stuffs 


UR SERVICE to the public and to government offices is the result 
of a thorough understanding of their needs. Supplying the 
Shipping Board and canteens as well as a million people daily with 
quality foods is a responsibility that could only be shared by the 
South’s largest retail distributors. 
There is only one quality—the best. Prices always low enough 
to permit of genuine savings, yet high enough to protect quality. 


Smithfield Hams and Old Virginia Fruit Cake shipped world wide 


D. PENDER GROCERY COMPANY 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


The South’s Largest Grocers, Operating 375 D. P. Stores, Pender’s Cafe 
Pender’s Daylight Bakery and Pender’s Department Grocery 


Paper for Every Purpose 


Manufacturer of Envelopes 


WHITING PATTERSON CO., INC. 
os 320 NORTH THIRTEENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Goose and the Golden Egg 


E have all heard of the man 

who killed the goose that 
laid the golden eggs. He thought 
he was making a “killing.” He 
was — but not the kind he 
thought. 


| 


| golden. 


me 


Main Office: F & Ninth Sts. 


IME is absolutely necessary 
for the accumulation of 
anything worth while in life. 
Men grow rich by the slow ac- 
cumulation of money here—and 
poor by its quick dissipation. 


A “nest-egg” in a savings account will prove to be 
Ask for our booklet on Banking-by-Mail. 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


West End Office: Seventeenth & G Sts. 
Resources Over Seventeen Millions 
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When 
buying foot- 
balls consider 


these points... 


1 There are 3 types of 
footballs—the unlined, 
the lined, and the 
laminated. 


2 The unlined ball gives 
great distance, but fails 
to retain its original 
true shape. 


3 The lined ball retains 
its shape, and wears 
well, but at a sacrifice 
of distance. 


The laminated ball gives 
distance as great as any 
unlined ball, and keeps its 
true shape, and wears 
longer than the lined ball. 
Reach has exclusive rights to the 
laminated process of making foot- 
balls. The Reach Official Lami- 


nated Football is the finest football 
made. Your team should have it. 


REACH 


Official Laminated 


FOOT BALL 


REACH, 
WRIGHT@DITSON, Inc. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 


San Francisco and Bantford, Ontario 
Copyright 1927, A. J. R., W. & D., Ine. 


.. Subscribers... 


are urged to 


send in their 


Changes of Address 
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The Last Bare Knuckle Fight 


The writer recalls the efforts of the 
State Militia in two or three southern 
States to prevent the meeting of John 
L. Sullivan and Jack Kilrain in 1889. 

The fight fans congregated in New 
Orleans and were advised through secret 
channels to be ready to entrain one night 
in July (I cannot recall the exact date). 
Two coach trains were in readiness in 
the yards of the Queen & Crescent Rail- 
road to carry them to the scene of the 
battle the minute the location was an- 
nounced. An effort was made by the 
railroad people to collect tickets at the 
gate leading to trains but very little at- 
tention was paid to the gate keeper and 
he was pushed aside by the gang of 
hoodlums and roughnecks who, not hav- 
ing the price of the tickets ($20) had 
rushed the gate. 

We finally got started with the cars 
crowded and bulging to capacity. Those 
who could not get inside were riding on 
the tops of the cars and on the trucks 
underneath. A few miles outside of New 
Orleans the train was stopped as the 
cars were noticed to be topheavy and 
the trainmen made many of the bums 
who could not present tickets get off. 
But no sooner had the train started 
again than they got under on the trucks 
and road blind baggage. We passed 
stations that evening where State militia 
were on duty to see that the train did 
not pass and not one in ten of the crowd 
on the train had any idea where we were 
going. 

Early in the morning we stopped at a 
water tank or siding where a small gen- 
eral store was located. The crowd 
was ravenously hungry by this time and 
made a break for the store to get some- 
thing to eat. The one man in it could 
not possibly wait on everyone so they 
helped themselves and threw the money 
over the counter. Although they cleaned 
the place out of eatables I think the 
storekeeper was well paid for what was 
taken. 

We finally reached Charlie Ricks’ Saw 
Mill side track and were told we had 
reached our destination. The location 
of the ring was pointed out and everyone 
made a run towards it. Up hills, over 
fences, logs and stumps and the sprinters 
got ring-side seats. 

The ring, built according to London 
Rules, was surrounded by some very 
roughly constructed seats so hastily put 
up to accommodate the crowds that one 
section fell down during the fight, break- 
ing the leg of a well-known railroad man. 
A short time after our arrival the fight 
started as there was fear that word 
might reach the militia and they would 
arrive and stop it. 

In Sullivan’s corner was Muldoon, now 
one of the New York State Boxing Com- 
mission, and Mike Cleary. In Kilrain’s 
corner was Charlie Mitchell, the English 
pug, and Mike Donovan. The day was 
sweltering hot with the fight long and 
drawn out and as we recall it lasted 
over 75 rounds. Knock down after 
knockdown featured the battle. Both 
men’s hands became swollen from the 
terrific blows landed on each other and 


they were both sweating, bloody and 
dirty soon after the start. Sullivan be- 
came deathly sick during the fight, 
throwing up all the ice tea that he had 
been drinking. Kilrain refrained from 
hitting him during these spells regard- 
less of the fact that Mitchell, his second 
kept pleading from the corner to “’it 
him Jake, for ’eavens sake ’it ’im.” 

My ringside pals were Al Spink, for 
years editor of the St. Louis Sporting 
News, and Joe Murphy, sporting editor 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, at that 
time a 100-yard sprinter. He is today 
the well known Judge Murphy, the race 
track judge south and east and now 
weighs 250 pounds and is far from a 
sprinter. 

As we all know, Sullivan finally won 
the fight and the milling crowd began 
another rush for the trains to get back 
to New Orleans. Very little attention 
was given to poor Kilrain by even his 
backers. He was on the same train with 
me and I think he suffered more on the 
trip returning to New Orleans than he 
did in the ring. 

The whole revenue derived from the 
special trains and the fight tickets prob- 
ably didn’t amount to $8,000. Of this 
Sullivan received (as I later found out) 
about $2,500. What Kilrain received is 
a question. Compare this with the style 
and purses present day fighters receive 
for pulling off the “Big Stuff.” 

Sullivan was arrested by the State au- 
thorities of Mississippi and sentenced 
to thirty days in jail. He served this 
time with Chas. Rich, the sawmill man, 
who hired him from the State as a 
prisoner. Even though technically a 
prisoner, Sullivan served his sentence 
at Charlie Rich’s home as a guest. 


HOW STAR PERFORMER CAN 
HAMPER HIS TEAM 


Here is an illustration of how a star 
player, protecting his own average, can 
work to the detriment of the team, and 
often does: 

He comes to the plate with a man on 
first or second base. He hands out the 
hit-and-run sign. The runner starts with 
the pitch but the pitcher hands the bat- 
ter the kind of ball he doesn’t like. In- 
stead of going after the ball and pro- 
tecting the runner the batter ignores the 
ball and protects himself. 

The runner is thrown out and the 
spectators severely criticize him for try- 
ing to steal in that particular situation. 
The spectators have no way of knowing 
that the runner was forced to make the 
attempt by the batter’s signs. The at- 
tempt to steal seems ridiculous with the 
score close and a hard hitter at bat. 


BUSY BOXER 


Billy Alger, welterweight boxer, lays 
claim to the title of championship mara- 
thon fighter, having engaged in 63 bouts 
in 60 weeks. He boxed and won six 
fights in one week. 
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Continued from page 22 


Authorized delay enroute until September 
8th 

Lt. Col. B. S. Berry, detached MB, Nyd, 
Puget Sound, Wash., to Fifth Regiment, 


Capt. P. D. Cornell, detached Recruiting 
District of Salt Lake City, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Capt. T. E. Wicks, detached MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., to Recruiting District of 
Salt Lake City, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ist Lt. S. A. Milliken, on July 30th, de- 
tached MB, Nyd, Portsmouth, N. H., to - 
NS, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, via the U. s. 
“Kittery” sailing from Hampton Roads, wa. 
on or about August 10, 1927. 

2nd Lt. A. Zuber, on August 15th detached 
MB, NAS, Lakehurst, N. J., to MB, Quan- 
tico, Va. Authorized delay enroute until 
September 15th. 


Lt. Col. R. Y. Rhea, on August 24th de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va., to the Army War 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Chf. Mar, Gnr. L. F. Jensen, upon the re- 
porting of his relief, detached MB, NOB, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., to Dept. of the Pacific. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. W. Liske, on Aug. 7th de- 
tached MB, NPF, Indian Head, Md., to MB, 
NOB, Pearl Harbor, T. H., via the army 
transport scheduled to sail from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on or about August 18th. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. H. Ogden, relieved from 
special temporary aviation duty beyond the 
seas with the Third Brigade, China, and 
ordered to duty in the Department of the 


Chf, Qm. Clk. W. C. Walker, died on July 
26th at the Naval Hospital, Wash., D. C. 

Chf. Pay Clk. J. T. Armstrong, detached 
MB, Quantico, Va., to Office of the Assistant 
Paymaster, Atlanta, Ga., to report not later 
than Aug. Ist. 

Pay Clk. F. H. O'Neill, on Aug. Ist de- 
tached Office of the Assistant Paymaster, 
Atlanta, Ga., to duty with Guardia Nacional 
of Nicaragua, via S. S. “Columbia’’ sailing 
from N. Y., N. Y., on Aug. 13th. 

The following named officers have been 
promoted to the grades indicated: 

Colonel P. M. Rixey, Jr., Lt. Col. W. T. 
Hoadley, Major L. M. Bourne, Jr., Captain 

N. Stent, Captain W. L. Harding, Jr., 
Captain W. E. Bilisoly, Ist Lt. W. W. Orr, 
Chf. Mar. Gnr. J. W. Lattin. 

July 29, 1927 

Major G. A. Stowell, upon reporting of his 
relief, detached MB, NSB, Coco Solo, C. Z., 
to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Captain J. F. Blanton, detached Ist Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to MB, Parris Island, 8. C. 

Captain G. P. Doane, upon reporting of 
his relief, about October 15th, detached MD, 
AL, Peking, China, to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, 

Captain W. H. Harrison, detached Ist Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Captain S. B. O'Neill, detached MB, NS, 
St. Thomas, V. L, to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Ist Lt. H. E. Darr, detached Ist 
Haiti, to MD, NP, Nyd, Portsmouth, N. H. 

lst Lt. J. Halla, detached ist B&gade, 
Haiti, to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Ist Lt. C. J. Lehmiller, detached Ist Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Ist Lt. C. A. Phillips, detached Gendar- 
merie d’Haiti, Port au Prince, Haiti, to MB, 
Quantico, Virginia. 

Ist Lt. A. L. Sims, detached MB, NS, 
cs Bay, Cuba, to MB, Quantico, 


Ist Lt. J. B. Weaver, detached ist Bri- 
(Eze, Haiti, to Army Signal School, Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., to report not later than 
Sept. 10th. 

Ist Lt. E. H. Clark, detached Ist Brigade, 
Haiti, to 5th Regiment, Nicaragua. 

2nd Lt. L. S. Letcher, appointed a second 
lieutenant and ordered to report, on August 
28th, for duty at MB, Nyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2nd Lt. J. A. Stuart, detached ist Brigade, 
Haiti, to Motor Transport School, Camp 
Holabird, Md., to report not later than Sep- 
tember 10th. 

_2nd Lt. W. R. Williams, appointed a second 
lieutenant and ordered to report, on Sep- 
tember Ist, for duty at MB, Quantico, Va. 
July 30, 1927 

Captain L. L. Dye, APM, detached Hdars. 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to Guardia 
Nacional of Nicaragua, via the S. S. “Colum- 
bia,” scheduled to sail from New York, N. 
Y., on or about August 13, 1927. 

Ist Lt. J. J. Brennan, detached 5th Regi- 
— Nicaragua, to MB, Nyd, Philadelphia, 


Ist Lt. E. E. Hall, relieved from special 
temporary duty beyond the seas with the 
Third Brigade, China, detached from MCB, 
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NOB, San Diego, Calif., and ordered to duty 
at MB, Quantico, Va. 

Ist Lt. W. A. Wachtler, on August 9th de- 
tached Office of Naval Communications, 
Navy Dept., Washington, D. C., to Asiatic 
Station, via the U. S. 8S. “Chaumont,”’ sched- 
uled to sail from San Francisco, Calif., on or 
about September 8th, 

August 1, 1927 

ist Lt. J. A. Tebbs, on August 4th de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va., to Marine De- 
tachment, U. 8S. 8S. “Tulsa.” 

Lt. F. J. MeQuillen, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to Ist Brigade, Haiti, via the 
UL. S. S. “Kittery scheduled to sail from 
Hempton Roads, Va., on or about August 
10th 

Chf. Qm. Clk. C. C. Carroll, relieved from 
special temporary duty beyond the seas with 
the Third Brigade, China, and ordered to 
duty in the Department of the Pacific 
August 2, 1927 

Captain A. A. Gladden, detached MB, Par- 
ris Island, S. C., to Guardia Nacional of 
Nicaragua, via U. S. S. “Sirius,” sailing 
from Nyd, Norfolk, Va., August 23rd, 1927 

Ist Lt. BE. A. Poe, Jr., upon arrival West 
Coast I S.. about August 8, 1927, ordered 
to return to MB, Quantico, Va 

Ist Lt. E. A. Robbins, upon reporting re- 
lief about August 25, 1927, detached MD, U. 
5. 8 Tulsa,” to MB, NAD, Dover, N. J 

Ist Lt. J. A. Bemis, when directed by CG, 
MB, Quantico, Va., detached this station to 
Motor Transport School, Camp Holabird, 
Md., to report not later than September 10, 
1927 

ist Lt. G. C. Thomas, when directed by 
Comdt., Nyd, Charleston, S. C., detached 
MB, Nyd, Charleston, to Motor Transport 
School, U. 8. Army, Camp Holabird, Md., to 
report not later than September 10, 1927 
August 3, 1927 

Captain F. P. Muleahy, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to Air Corps Tactical School, 
Langley Field, Hampton, Va Authorized 
delay enroute until September 5th 

ist Lt. C. H. MeCullough, detached Obser- 
vation Squadron Seven, Nicaragua, and as- 
signed to duty with the 5th Regiment, Nica- 
ragua 

ist Lt. T. MeK. Schuler, on August 10th 
detached MB, Quantico, Va., to Army Signal 
School, Fort Monmouth, N. J Authorized 
delay enroute until September 5th 

ist Lt. M. L. Shively, detached MB, Nyd, 
Norfolk, Va., to Ist Brigade, Haiti, via_ the 
U. S. 8S. “Kittery.” scheduled to sail from 
Hampton Roads, Va., on or about August 
10th 

2nd Lt. C. F. Cresswell, detached MD, U 
Ss. S. “New York,” to Army Signal School, 
Fort Monmouth, N. J., to report not later 
than Sept. 5th. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. E. T. Ozabel, detached MB, 
Nyd, Mare Island, Calif., to Marine Bar- 
racks, Quantico, Virginia. 

August 4, 1927 

Captain J. E. Davis, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to Air Corps Tactical School, Lang- 
ley Field, Hampton, Va., to report not later 
than Sept. 5th 

ist Lt. F. W. Bennett, detached MB. Nyd 
Roston, Mass., to Motor Transport School, 
Camp Holabird, Md., to report not later than 
Sept. 10th 

ist Lt. A. W. Paul, detached Sth Regt 
Nicaragua, to Guardia Nacional of Nica- 
ragua 
August 5, 1927 

Major F, T. Evans, relieved from special 
temporary aviation duty with the Third 
Brigade, China, and detached NAS, San 
Diego, Calif.. to Air Corps Tactical School, 
Langley Field, Hampton, Va 

Captain W. W. Aiken, on August 10th de- 
tached Recruiting District of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Calif., to MB, Parris Island, 
s. C 

Captain R. 8S. Hunter, detached MCB 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to MB, Quantico, 
Va 

Captain H. D. Linscott, detached MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

ist Lt. R. W. Culpepper, on August 10th 
detached MB, Quantico, Va., to Ist Briga«ck 
Haiti, via the U. 8S. 8S. “Kittery” scheduled 
to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or 
about Sept. 4th 

2nd Lt. F. G. Dailey, appointed a second 
Lieutenant and ordered to report on Sep- 
tember Ist, for duty at MB, Quantico, Va 

2nd Lt. R. C. Orrison, on or about Sept 
Srd, detached MCR, NOB, San Diego. Calif., 
to MD, U. 8. 8. “Colorado.” 

2nd Lt. EF. BE. Shaughnessy, upon the re- 
porting of his relief. detached MD, U. 8. 8. 
“Colorado,” to Dept. of the Pacific 

2nd Lt. F. H. Wirsig, appointed a second 
lieutenant and ordered to report on August 
Sist, for duty at MB, Nyd, Phila., Pa. 
August 6, 1927 

No changes were announced 
August 8, 1927 

No changes were announced. 
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August 9, 1927 

Colonel F. L. Bradman, on August 15th 
detached Hdgqrs. Marine Corps, Washington, 
Db. C., to the Army War College, Washington, 

Colonel J. S. Turrill, detached Hdgrs. Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C., to MB, Nyd, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lt. Col. J. J. Meade, on Aug. 15th detached 
Hdqrs. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., 
to the Army War College, Washington, D. C 

Major C. E. Nutting, detached MB, Parris 
Island, 8S. C., to the Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga., to report not later than Sept. 
6th 

Captain S. F. Drew, detached MB, Nyda, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to the Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Ga., to report not later than 
September 6th. 

2nd Lt. F. K. Clements, Jr., detached MB, 
Nyd, Norfolk, Va., to MB, Quantico, Va., to 
report on September Ist. 

The following named second lieutenants re- 
lieved from special temporary aviation duty 
at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., and 
ordered to duty at the stations indicated: 

W. L. J. Bayler, MB, Nyd, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

J. S. Cook, Jr.. MB, Nyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. M. McAlister, MB, Nyd, Philadelphia, 


H. G. Newhart, MB, Nyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. S. Newton, MB, Nyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rk. A. Olson, MB, Nyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. E. O'Neil, MB, Nyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. Paige, MB, Nyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The following named second lieutenants re- 
lieved from special temporary aviation duty 
at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., and 
ordered to duty at the stations indicated: 
J. G. Dreyspring, MB, Nyd, Norfolk, Va. 
Db. F. O'Neill, MB, Quantico, Va. 
k. P. Ross, Jr., MB, NOB, Hampton Roads, 


J. Sabater, MB, Washington, D. C. 
August 10, 1927 

Major L. W. Hoyt, upon completion of the 
course detached Ecole de Guerre, Paris, 
France, to MB, Quantico, Va 

Ist Lt. T. M: Ryan, detached MB, Parris 
Island, 8S. C., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Ist Lt. 8S. L. Zea, detached Guardia Na- 
cional of Nicaragua to MB, Nyd, New York, 
2nd Lt. C. H. Arnold, resignation accepted 
to take effect August 20th. 

2nd Lt. R. T. Carleson, appointed a second 
lieutenant and assigned to duty at MB, Nyd, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to report on Aug. 3lst 

2nd Lt. M. A. Cramer, appointed a second 
lieutenant and assigned to duty at MB, 
Quantico, Va., to report on Sept. Ist 

2nd Lt. M. L. Dawson, Jr., relieved from 
special temporary aviation duty at the Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., and ordered to 
MB, Nyd, Philadelphia, Pa. Authorized to 
delay enroute until August 3lst. 

2nd Lt. R. N. Johnson, resignation ac- 
cepted to take effect Sept. 15th. 

2nd Lt. R. B. Luckey, appointed a second 
lieutenant and assigned to duty at MB, Nyd, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to report on Aug. 3ist. 

Chf. Qm. Clk. H. H. Rethman, assigned 
to special temporary duty beyond the seas 
with the Third Brigade, China. 

August 11, 1927 

No changes were announced. 
August 12, 1927 

Brig. Gen. H. Lee, detached MB, Parris 
Island, S. C., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Lt. Col. R. B. Putnam, APM, upon re- 
porting of relief, detached Hdqrs. Dept. of 
the Pacific. San Francisco, Calif... to MB, 
Quantico, Va. 

Major W. C. Wise, Jr.. APM, on Sept. Ist 
detached Hdaqrs. Western Reserve Area, San 
Francisco, Calif., to Hdqrs. Dept. of the 
Pacific, San Francisco, Calif 

Captain T. S. Hunter, detached MB, Nyd, 
Puget Sound, Wash., to MB, NS, St. Thom- 
as. V. L. via U.S.S. “Nitro,” scheduled to 
sail from Puget Sound, Wash., on or about 
Aug. 18th 

Captain R. B. Price, on or about Aug. 25th 
detached Hdqrs. Marine Corps, Washington, 
C.. to MB, Parris Island, 8S. C 

Captain L. 8S, Swindler, promoted to rank 
of Captain as of Aug. 6, 1927 

Ist Lt. F. Kane, on August 20th detached 
MB, Quantico, Va., to staff of Chemical 
Warfare School, Edgewood Arsenal, Edge- 
wood, Md 

Ist Lt. H. S. Keimling, detached Ist Brig. 
Haiti, to Guardia Nacional of Nicaragua. 

Ist Lt. J. H. Strother, on or about Aug. 
15th, detached MB, Quantico, Va., to NS, 
Guam for duty with Patrol Sqdrn. Three, 
via the U.S.S. “Chaumont,”" scheduled to 
sail from San Francisco, on or about Sep- 
tember 8th 

2nd Lt. F. A. Stephenson, on Aug. 25th 
detached MB, NOB, Hampton Rds., Va., to 
MD, U. 8S. S. “New York.” 

Qm Clk. R. Ellis, appointed a quartermas- 
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ter clerk and assigned to duty with the First 
Brigade, Haiti. 

Chf. Pay Clk. D. J. Dee, on Aug. 20th 
detached Hdqrs. Marine Corps, Washington 
D. C., to Asiatic Station, via the U. S. S 
“Chaumont,” scheduled to sail from Sar 
Francisco, on or about Sept. 8th. 

Chf. Pay Clk. L. J. Straight, when di- 
rected by the CG, Dept. of the Pacific, de 
tached Hdqrs. Dept. of the Pacific, San 
Francisco, Calif., to Asiatic Station, via the 
U. S. S. “Chaumont,” scheduled to sail from 
San Francisco, Calif., on or about Sept. 8th 
August 13, 1927 

Major A. B. Drum, assigned to special 
temporary duty beyond the seas with th 
Ist Bn. 10th Reg., 3rd Brigade, Marin 
Corps, China, via U. S. S. “Chaumont,” 
scheduled to sail from San Diego, Calif., on 
or about Sept. 10th. 

Captain J. P. Adams, assigned to special! 
temporary duty beyond the seas with 3rd 
Brigade, Marine Corps, China, athe U. S 
S. “Chaumont,”’ scheduled to sail from San 
Francisco, Calif., on or about Sept. 8th. 

Captain T. E. Bourke, detached MB, 
Washington, D. C., to the Field Artillery 
School, Fort Sill, Okla., to report not later 
than Sept. 10th. 

Captain H. C. Fassett, detached Dept. of 
the Pacific to the Field Artillery School, 
Fort Sill, Okla., Authorized to delay en 
route until Sept. 10th. 

Ist Lt. D. W. Davis, assigned to special 
temporary duty beyond the seas with the 3rd 
Brigade, Marine Corps, China, via the U 
S. “Chaumont,"’ scheduled to sail from 
San Diego, Calif on or about Sept. 10th. 

Ist Lt. A. L. Johnson, relieved from special 
temporary duty beyond the seas with the 
3rd Brigade, Marine Corps, China, detached 
MB, Quantico, Va., and assigned to duty in 
the Dept. of the Pacific. 

Ist Lt. J. N. Smith, assigned to special 
temporary aviation duty beyond the seas 
with Aircraft Sqdrns., 3rd Brigade, Marine 
Corps, China, via the U. S. S. “Chaumont,” 
scheduled to sail from San Diego, Calif., on 
or about Sept. 10th, 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. J. Roeller, assigned to 
special temporary aviation duty beyond the 
seas with Aircraft Sqdrns., 3rd Brigade, Ma- 
rine Corps, China, via the U. S. S. “Chau- 
mont,”” scheduled to sail from San Francisco 
Calif.. on or about Sept. Sth. 

Chf. Qm Clk. W. R. Affleck, assigned to 
special temporary duty beyond the seas with 
the 3rd Brig., Marine Corps, China, via the 
U. 8S. S. “Chaumont,.”’ scheduled to sail from 
San Francisco, Calif., on or about Sept. 8th. 

Qm Clk. A. O. Woodrow, assigned to 
special temporary duty beyond the seas with 
the 3rd Brig., Marine Corps, China, via the 
U. S. S. “Chaumont,” scheduled to sail from 
San Francisco, Calif., on or about Sept. 8th. 

Qm Clk. R. Ellis, detached 1st Brig., Haiti, 
to MB, Parris Island, S. C., via the U. S. S. 
“Kittery,” sailing from Port au _ Prince, 
Haiti, on or about Aug. 20th. 
August 15, 1927 

No changes were announced. 
August 16, 1927 

No changes were announced. 
August 17, 1927 
_ Captain L. L. Leech, detached MB, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Field Artillery School, Fort 
Sill, Okla., to report not later than Sept. 
10th. 

Captain G. B. Reynolds, detached MB, 
eae, Va., to MB, Nyd, Mare Island, 
Cali 
2nd Lt. E. G, Marks, appointed a second 
lieutenant and assigned to duty at MB, 
Quantico, Va., to report on Sept. Ist. 


RECENT GRADUATES OF THE MARINE 
CORPS INSTITUTE 

Captain Fred G. Patchen—Bookkeeping, 
Accounting and Auditing. 
_ Captain Merwin H. Silverthorn—Bookkeep- 
ing, Accounting and Auditing. 

Ist Lieutenant James B. Hardie—French. 

2nd Lieutenant Arthur W. Ellis—Book- 
keeping, Accounting and Auditing. 

Ist Sergeant Nathan I. Welshans—Poultry 
Farming. 

Gunnery Sergeant Douglas T. Willard— 
Carpenter's Special. 

Sergeant John R. Coulter—Short Plumbing. 

Sergeant Adam _  Gruntowicz - Poultry 
Farming 

Corporal John Adams—Steamfitters. 

Corporal Elmer P. Brown—Short Plumbing. 

Corporal George J. Fink—Reading Archi- 
tects Blueprints. 

Corporal Eldon A. Linton—Railway Postal 
Clerk. 


Corporal Glenn R. Stamps—CS_ General 
Clerical. 
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Corporal Ralph E. Stark—Electrical Engi- 
neering, Operating Division. 

Corporal Willis M. Stodghill—Auditor In- 
come Tax Unit. 

Corporal John C, Taylor—Salesmanship. 

Corporal Willis M. Stodghill—Good Eng- 
lish 

Corporal James A. Worthington—Railway 
Postal Clerk. 

Private list Class Isaac M. Anderson— 
Surveying and Mapping. 

Private lst Class Lonnie V. Hall—CS Gen- 
eral Clerical. 

Private Ist Class Drew E. King—Railway 
Postal Clerk. 

Private Ist Class William F. Meyer—Gas 
Engines. 

Trumpeter Harry L. Fox—Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private John J. Angel—Pharmacy. 

Private John R. Cassinelli—Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private John 8S. Currie—Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private William 8. Hamlett—Poultry 
Breeding. 

Private Peter J. Joyce—Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private Herman L. Lay—Greenhouse Vege- 
table Growing. 

Private Carmelo Mazzio—Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private Frederick W. A. Smith—Structural 
Drafting. 

Private Eugene E. Williamson—Railway 
Postal Clerk. 


NAVAL TRANSPORTS 


CHAU MONT—Arrived Mare Island 6 Au- 
gust. Will leave San Francisco 8 September 
for Manila via San Diego, Honolulu, and 
Guam on the following itinerary: Arrive 
San Diego 10 September, leave 10 September; 
arrive Honolulu 16 September, leave 17 Sep- 
tember; arrive Guam 28 September, leave 
29 September; arrive Manila 4 October. 

HEN DERSON—Operating temporarily with 
the Asiatic Fleet. Arrived Chingwangtao 5 
August. 

KITTERY—Arrived Hampton Roads 3 Au- 
gust. Will leave Hampton Roads 10 August 
for the West Indies on the following sched- 
ule: Arrive Cape Haitien 15 August, leave 
16 August; arrive Guantanamo 17 August, 
leave 18 August; arrive Port-au-Prince 19 
August, leave 20 August; arrive St. Thomas 
23 August, leave 24 August; arrive San Juan 
24 August, leave 24 August; arrive Hampton 
Roads 29 August. 

NITRO—Sailed Pearl Harbor 29 July for 
Bremerton. Due 8 August. Will leave Puget 
Sound 18 August for the East Coast on the 
following itinerary: Arrive Mare Island 21 
August, leave 26 August; arrive San Pedro 28 
August, leave 29 August; arrive San Diego 
29 August, leave 1 Sept.; arrive Canal Zone 
10 Sept., leave 13 Sept.; arrive Port-au- 
Prince 16 Sept., leave 16 Sept.; arrive Iona 
Island 20 Sept., leave 26 Sept.; arrive Hamp- 
ton Roads 27 Sept. 

3 PATOKA—Arrived Hampton Roads 21 
uly. 

RAMAPO—Arrived San Pedro 3 August. 
Will leave San Pedro 17 August for Guanta- 
namo via Gulf of Fonseca and the Canal 
Zone and return to San Pedro on the follow- 
ing itinerary: Arrive Gulf of Fonseca 27 
August, leave 27 August; arrive Canal Zone 
30 August, leave 3 September; arrive Guan- 
tanamo 6 September, leave 8 September; ar- 
rive Canal Zone 11 September, leave 14 Sep- 
tember; arrive San Pedro 26 September. 

SALINAS—Sailed San Pedro 28 July for 
Balboa, Guantanamo, Port Arthur and 
Hampton Roads. Due Canal Zone 9 Aug., 
leave 11 Aug.; arrive Guantanamo 14 Aug., 
leave 16 Aug.; arrive Port Arthur 21 Aug., 
leave 23 Aug.; arrive Hampton Roads 30 
August. 

SAPELO—Arrived Port Arthur 7 August. 
Will leave Port Arthur 9 August and arrive 
Newport 18 August. 

SIRIUS—Arrived S. Brooklyn, N. Y., 4 Au- 
gust. Scheduled to leave New York 9 Au- 
gust for the West Coast on the following 
itinerary: Arrive Philadelphia 10 August, 
leave 15 August; arrive Norfolk 16 August, 
leave 24 August; arrive Panama 31 <Aug., 
leave 2 Sept.; arrive San Diego 15 Sept., 
leave 19 Sept.; arrive San Pedro 20 Sept., 
leave 20 Sept.; arrive Mare Island 22 Sept., 
leave 30 Sept.; arrive Bremerton 4 Oct. 

VEGA—Arrived St. Paul 2 August. Will 
return to Puget Sound from Alaska about 
18 August and leave Puget Sound about 28 
August for the East Coast. 

_BRAZOS—Sailed Port Arthur 2 August for 
Newport. Due Newport 9 August. will 
overhaul at the Navy Yard Boston 16-31 
August. 
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boss that if nothing stops you you will 
be home Monday morning ready for 
work. Now is the time and get things 
buzzing about the detachment. Tom 
Sterret will be there to greet the whole 
gang. 

New York No. 1: Kileommons of New 
York slipped me a check for dues, also 
a subscription to the Leatherneck. The 
newcomers are Messrs. R. A. Young, Lee 
A. Gimbel, Joe Watson, John J. Con- 
nelly, John T. Lorvick, Edward V. Don- 
nahoo, Herbert S. Kemling, Haven A. 
Smith and John H. Welsch. New York 
is gradually getting back to the 1926 
membership. It is better to be slow than 
never. We hope they have the others 
lined up. 

Pittsburgh: This detachment was al- 
ways a forerunner of the outfit and now 
here they come in all new again with a 
promise that their membership will be 
transmitted within the next few days. 
They quote that they will not have the 
large membership of last year, but they 
will have a gang that is plugging things 
along in fine shape. The newly elected 
officers have just been put in the proper 
stations and are ready for work and 
plenty of it, from all reports. R. W. 
Hinkle, reelected Commandant; W. J. 
Wilson, Vice Commandant (Wilson form- 
erly the adjutant of the detachment); 
W. C. Beavir, Adjutant; William Mc- 
Connell, Paymaster; Mathew Nicken- 
witch, Chief of Staff; Albert Waggoner, 
Chaplain. Wilson informs me that the 
whole Pittsburgh Detachment is ready 
for the convention. Now this bunch of 
boys always flock the convention with- 
out fail. There is usually a dozen or 
more at the convention and all pepped 
up. Wilson, I know, will be present; 
also Hinkle. Hawthaway, another faith- 
ful attender, should be present and ist 
Sergeant C. Davis, U. S. M. C., he ought 
to be there and a few others whose 
names I do not have at the tip of my 
finger, but I look to see the day when 
they will miss a convention. 

South Charleston, W. Va.: We have 
not heard much from the Rex Lynn 
Chapter lately, but here we have some 
news from H. F. Swiggard, their leader. 
Request for pamphlets has been filled, 
and in his letter he also states that he 
will need them for several new appli- 
eants which he has on hand. Swiggard, 
I shall look to see how many you can 
bring in by the next publication of The 
Leatherneck. 

Rambling Marines: Joe Raker, better 
known and introduced to the readers as 
the rambling Marine, has recovered from 
his illness and I believe that his feet are 
itching to get started on another trip 
to meet all the rest of the League out- 
fits that he did not get to see during his 
first tour. That’s alright, fellows; you 
will see him at the convention. Joe’s 
a fine fellow and always game. If you 
do not know Joe Raker when you see 
him at the Convention you will remem- 
ber him as the fellow that lined Erie up 
for the convention at Cleveland, and 
then if you do know him, drop back to 
the side lines and tell me about it. You 
will meet Joe without any trouble. 
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Atlanta: The Marcus Beck, Jr., De- 
tachment of Atlanta, one of the oldest 
and best detachments of the League, has 
again resumed its activities. We have 
received from Mr. R. C. Anderson, Com- 
mandant of the detachment, a copy of 
the Glove and Anchor, a publication pub- 
lished by the detachment. From the let- 
ter informing national headquarters of 
floating this publication it has been 
learned that considerable advertising 
will be used in making it a success. The 
Globe and Anchor will be distributed to 
the detachments of the League upon the 
request of the various detachments. 
Those desiring information relative to 
the publication should address their cor- 
respondence to C. R. Baumgras, the Edi- 
tor, 59 South Forsyth Street, Atlanta, 
Ga. (Globe and Anchor.) 

Parris Island: The Paymaster has re- 
ceived the national dues from Parris Is- 
land. They have signed up 47 members. 
Mr. J. G. Steinsdoerfer has been elected 
Paymaster of the Detachment. 

During the past week I have received 
a letter from Sergeant Gordon Harris, 
formerly the Paymaster of the John 
Francis Bruns Detachment at Parris Is- 
land. Sergeant Harris is stationed at 
Matagolpa, Nicaragua, with the Head- 
quarters Company, 5th Regiment, 3rd 
Battalion Marines. In his letter he gave 
a little description of the place where 
he was located and therefore for my 
reader’s benefit I shall describe the same 
place as he has mentioned it. Mata- 
galpa is 78 miles from the railroad and 
the roads are almost impossible to travel 
as the rainy season is now on. Mata- 
galpa has about 6,000 inhabitants and is 
known as the Pearl of the Republic and 
the climate is wonderful. They sleep 
under blankets every night as the city 
lies about 2,000 feet above sea level. I 
can imagine some of my friends who are 
suffering with the hot and sultry nights 
of the summer time in the U. S. A,, 
would welcome the fact of using blank- 
ets every night and getting a good rest 
out of it. 

Gulfport: Our friend, Ira L. Hinton, 
surely has the dope down pat in getting 
members for his detachment. He has 
scattered newspaper publicity through- 
out the smaller cities within a reason- 
able radius of Gulfport. From the last 
report he has been receiving results by 
mail as well as to getting the members 
together in the local community. The 
distant members just drop Hinton a card 
and he sends them the dope on the 
League. From the newspaper clipping 
received from Hinton it shows that he is 
ready to open with 25 charter members, 
but probably is now waiting to increase 
that number to 50. 

Waco: A few weeks back national 
headquarters received a newspaper 
photograph of the Laster Lange Detach- 
ment down in Waco. They have, from 
the appearance of the photograph a 
snappy crew of ex-marines and are sup- 
porting the picture “Tell it to the Ma- 
rines.” Judge Standford is lined up 
with his boys in the same manner as he 
did when in the ranks. The National 
Commandant praised the members of 
the detachment for their support in ac- 
tive matters of the Marine Corps, also 
the excellent spirit that the members 
have shown in upholding the traditions 
of the Corps. 

National Headquarters also received 
national dues for Messrs. N. B. Peevey, 
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of Lett, Texas, and J. B. Cooper, of 
Waco, Texas. The Detachment has now 
25 members and is running a goal for 
the 50 memberships. 

Houston: Mac Lemore Marines have 
started all over again and we have on 
hand memberships for Messrs. Victor A. 
Barraco, John A. Halley, Bob K. Svahn, 
Leslie C. Spindler, George C. Schleeter, 
Norman J. Curtis, Earl J. B. York, Ar- 
thur B. Pfeffer. In this group of mem- 
berships I find that they are all some of 
the old timers of the outfit, Schleeter 
and Curtis are ex-National Vice Com- 
mandants of the League and both hard 
workers for the outfit. 1st Sergeant 
Walter E. Baust is still the Paymaster 
and has retained the job for a few years. 
Baust informed me that the detachment 
has now started a membership drive and 
in connection with the drive will put on 
a public dance during the latter part of 
August. This detachment has also em- 
ployed the services of professional men 
in connection with the membership 
drive. 

J. A. Presswood, Commandant; J. A. 
Halley, Vice Commandant; 1st Sgt. Wal- 
ter E. Baust, Adjutant and Paymaster; 
Lieutenant F. M. Johnson, Chaplain, and 
that the complete staff of the outfit. 

Dallas: The detachment down in Dal- 
las is working along at a good rate of 
speed. I received three more additional 
members for the detachment. Dallas 
has passed the first 25 memberships and 
now carry 26th member on their rolls, 
this is an excellent start towards the 
mark of 50. Let’s make that a goal for 
your detachment and plug it out before 
the convention. 

“South Bend: This detachment has just 
been organized recently but has been 
sending memberships regularly. I have 
another membership from the detach- 
ment which admits Mr. Sylvester L. 
Kush as a member. The report received 
from Sergeant Albert W. Schien informs 
us that most of the members of the de- 
tachment are away on their vacation. 
The members of the detachment will in- 
augurate a publicity campaign. 

Akron: The old Lucien P. Waldron 
Detachment will soon be back with the 
rest of the old timers of the League. 
Joseph F. Hayes has been elected the 
Adjutant of the detachment and request 
has been received for uniforms for the 
detachment members. 

Saginaw: Scottie Bauer has the mem- 
bers of the Saginaw outfit spinning. In 
recent correspondence they have signed 
up Messers. John P. Kull and ex-Gun- 
nery Sergeant William (Bill) Kapanke, 
of the Marine Corps Institute. They 
have reported that they will have their 
Belleau Wood Fund in the hands of the 
National Headquarters very soon. We 
are informed by Mr. Lippert, the pay- 
master of the detachment, to watch care- 
fully for a surprise. We cannot imagine 
what it will be, but we are waiting every 
day for this one to be springing up. 

Mansfield: We acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of two memberships for this de- 
tachment. The new members are Messrs. 
Thomas P. Crable, Ashland, Ohio, and 
Marion Nuchanan of Mansfield. Every- 
thing going nicely and standing pat. 

troit: Marcus Bostwick, the pay- 
master of the Edward C. Fuller outfit, 
has sent in dues for Messrs. William E. 
Simpson, William H. Wilmot, George 
Bortz, Harry Borbw, Clarence M. Thorpe, 
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What do you buy? 


When you need a cleaning agent for your pet fire- 
arm—What Do You Buy—an old, obsolete acid 
cleaner such as your grandfather used? One that 
was gotten up in the “Dark Ages” before cleaning 
problems were generally understood and causes of 
after-corrosion not as yet determined? 
Or do you get yourself some Chloroil Solvent, the 
latest evolution in the gun‘ cleaning field, recom- 
mended and endorsed by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion? Chloroil Solvent is the only Solvent that will 
safely prevent after-corrosion—only one application 
is necessary. 
THINK IT OVER! 

Buy from your dealer or use the coupon. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me Kite @ 35¢ tor which 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 


624 S. DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aisle the cil 


Pin Mone Wtkley 


HE spicy goodness of home made pickles—the flavor of 
pure apple cider, turned to vinegar! Pin Money 
Pickles are made TODAY with the same care and by the 
same recipe as when Mrs. Kidd’s grandmothers first made 
them years ago. 


MADE BY 


MRS. E. G. KIDD, INC. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


IN BOTTLES 
DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 
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Standard of the 


army [J S navy 


MARKSMANSHIP BADGES 


marks- 


replicas of 

manship badges, made in ster- 

ling silver; an attractive lapel 
emblem for civilian wear. 


Miniature 


Trade 
Mark bi 


Meyer 
Made 


N. S. MEYER: INC. 


43 East St. New Yorko. 
@At your dealer exchangs 


r post 


The Marines 
Insurance 
Counsellor 
And Adviser 


Harry Hollander 
Capt. U. S. M. C. R. 
55 John Street 
Bowling Green 3100 
New York City 


ALL LINES OF INSURANCE 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


MODEL LUNCH 


Best Meals in Southeast 


SERVICE TO 
SERVICE MEN 


OPEN 
ALL NIGHT 


Opposite Marine Barracks 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NON-COM LIQUID 
POLISH 


For Cleaning and Burnishing 
Service Ornaments Buttons 
Buckles Slides 
Price, 35 cents 
Especially adapted to the needs of 
all Branches of the Service 
Prepared hy 
F. P. WELLER, Druggist 
Cor. 8th and I Sts. S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Vance E. Bourke, Arthur Ashley and 
Leslie N. Conger. Mr. Conger is a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in the Army Reserves. 


JOSEPH SIMMONS WILKES DE- 
TACHMENT, MARINE CORPS 
LEAGUE, SALT LAKE, 

UTAH 


By Frank R. Busch 


Since the writer failed to send in his 
article for the August issue of the 
Leatherneck he will endeavor to have his 
Detachment represented in the Septem- 
ber issue of the Leatherneck. 

The members of our Detachment like 
to have articles in each issue of the 
Leatherneck and kick a little when the 
undersigned does not send one in; how- 
ever, when he approaches them on the 
subject of subscribing to The Leather- 
neck its a horse of another color and 
they begin to make excuses. They will 
rave and rant about the magazine being 
the best published, ete., but its mighty 
hard to jar them loose with the price of 
a year’s subscription, and in my opinion 
these members are not playing fair with 
The Leatherneck or the Marine Corps 
League as I believe its up to all members 
of the League to get behind our Leather- 
neck and for each and every member to 
subscribe for the magazine. Our live- 
wire member, Ralph S. Beaver, sure does 
tell our members what he thinks about 
their not subscribing to The Leather- 
neck; Ralph sure can ride them over the 
coals for not getting behind The 
Leatherneck. From recent reports Bea- 
ver is to be transferred to either Los 
Angeles, California, or some place in 
Arizona and we certainly hate to see him 
leave but we all know that our loss will 
be some other detachment’s gain. I 
would advise Los Angeles to be on the 
lookout for Beaver as I am sure he will 
call at the recruiting station in that city 
to get acquainted with the members of 
the Detachment there. Beaver is a real 
booster for the Marine Corps, Marine 
Corps Reserve and the League, in addi- 
tion to being a Sergeant in Class 4, Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

About thirty members of our Detach- 
ment with their wives and families and 
friends enjoyed the evening of July 16th, 
1927, from 6:00 p. m. to 11:00 p. m. at 
a WIENIE ROAST at Emigration Can- 
yon about 8 miles from Salt Lake City. 
All kinds of refreshments were served 
and a good time was had by everyone. 
At our meeting last night (August 4th) 
we decided that we would have another 
outing at the same place on Aug. 13th 
(Lucky Day). We of the reserve want 
to show the citizens of this grand State 
that we do not believe in any Hoodoo 
days, some people are afraid of the 13th 
of the month. Our only complaint is 
that the 13th of August could not come 
on a Friday; if it had we would have 
had to take some black cats along to cap 
the climax. One of our members, Will- 
iam D. (Bill) Manca, who served in the 
Corps about 8 years, notified us that he 
would not be through work on Saturday, 
August 13th, until about 8:30 p. m. and 
asked that some means of transportation 
be given him. Several members have 
already volunteered to be at his home 
to drive him right to the Canyon as soon 
as he is through work. Bill said he is 
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not fond of walking in the Canyons on 
dark nights. Bill is now on the U. S. S. 
“Outside” for good unless there is an- 
other war or national emergency, and 
Bill will be right back again. He is now 
railroading after having tried various 
occupations on the outside from play- 
ing in the movies at Hollywood, being 
connected with the Stock Company as 
Character Man, and promoting his own 
shows through the States of Utah, Idaho, 
Colorado, Wyoming and Nevada. How- 
ever, I believe that Bill is due to keep 
on railroading from now on. He tries 
to attend all our meetings when work 
does not interfere, and a great many 
times Bill has come right to the meet- 
ings from work; his motto is, “better be 
late at a meeting than not attend at all.” 
C. K. Anderson, another member and 
railroader, had such a good time at our 
Wienie Roast on July 16th, 1927, that he 
informed Bill Manca to make a motion 
that they have an outing up the Canyon 
every Saturday night and that he would 
try and make arrangements to attend 
each one even though he had to lay off 
a day to get there. 

Due to business reasons S. W. Tooke 
resigned as Commandant of this Detach- 
ment and Eddie Vincent, 1st Vice Com- 
mandant, has taken over the duties of 
Commandant until we hold our next elec- 
tion of officers in November of this year. 
It appears from the conversations by 
different members after our meetings 
that there will be several members out 
after the job as Commandant at our 
next election of officers; that’s a sure 
sign that the members are interested in 
our organization and there is nothing 
better than having everyone out after a 
job as an officer in our organization or to 
serve on our committees. 

I heartily agree with the National 
Paymaster in the August issue of The 
Leatherneck that all Detachment Pay- 
masters send in an article each month 
on their respective detachments. Doing 
this will bring the Marine Corps League 
before the public and will tend to create 
a better feeling among all detachments 
and will be an incentive for them to get 
more members and try and lead every 
other detachment. All organizations 
ought to strive and outdo the other fel- 
low in getting members. Our National 
Paymaster deserves a great deal of 
credit for the way he handles the news 
in The Leatherneck on what the office 
of the National Paymaster is doing; all 
of his articles contain some good pointers 
and I believe most of them ought to be 
put into effect at once. In the August 
issue he stated that I had won some 
cigars from Ralph S. Beaver regarding 
the National Paymaster asking all mem- 
bers to send in articles for The Leather- 
neck about their respective detachment, 
that article was correct with the excep- 
tion that instead of just betting Beaver 
the cigars for myself I bet him the cigars 
for all members present at that meet- 
ing, and I am glad to state that there 
were almost enough members there to 
cause Beaver to buy a box of cigars in- 
stead of a couple for me; but Ralph, 
being the real true marine that he is, 
bought the box with a smile and stated 
that in the future he would read The 
Leatherneck from cover to cover several 
times so as not to miss anything. 
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THE GAZETTE 


Continued 


BRIDGE—1 to 29 August based on Nar- 
ragansett Bay. 30-31 August en route to 
and at Hampton Roads. 

ARCTIC—Arrived Mare Island 5 August. 
Will base on San Francisco Area during the 
month of August. 

CUYAMA—Arrived Seattle 2 August 
Scheduled to leave Puget Sound 9 August, 
arrive San Pedro 14 August to load a cargo 
of fuel oil. Upon completion of loading will 
proceed to San Diego for discharge. Upon 
completion of discharge will return to San 
Pedro to load cargo oil for discharge at 
Canal Zone. 

KANAWHA—Sailed San Pedro 3 August 
for Puget Sound. Will base in Puget Sound 
Area until 14 August. 15 to 31 August at 
Navy Yard Puget Sound for overhaul. 

NECHES—Sailed San Pedro 4 August for 
Seattle. Due 9 August. Leave Puget Sound 
20 August, arrive San Francisco 24 August, 
leave 29 August; arrive San Pedro 31 Au- 
gust, leave 1 September; arrive San Diego 
1 September. 

PECOS—Arrived Shanghai 27 July. 


TENTATIVE SAILINGS 


Chaumont—From San Francisco to Manila 

8 Sept. 

Kittery—From Hampton Roads to West 

Indies, 10 August. 

Kittery—From Hampton Roads to West 

Indies, 14 September. 

Nitro—From Puget Sound to East Coast, 

18 August. 

Ramapo—From San Pedro to Guantanamo 
and return, 17 August, 

Salinas—From Guantanamo to Port Ar- 
thur and Hampton Roads, 16 August. 

Sapelo—From Port Arthur to Newport, 9 

August, 

Sirius—From New York to Norfolk via 

Philadelphia, 9 August, 

Sirius—From Norfolk to West Coast, 24 

August. 

Vega—From Puget Sound to East Coast, 

28 August. 

DEATHS 

ALEXANDER, Earl O., Tpr., accidentally 
drowned July 18, 1927, in the Potomac 
River at Quantico, Va. Next of kin: Mrs. 
Nora Shine, mother, 28 W. Arizona St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

BOLIN, Emery Lee, Pvt., F. M. C. R., In- 
active, died January 4, 1927. Next of kin: 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. Bolin, mother, Box 163, 
Salina, Utah. 

KEALY, John P., Gy. Segt., died July 26, 
1927, of heat exhaustion at Tientsin, China, 
Next of kin: Mrs. Johanna O’Brien, sister, 
Windgap, Kilkenny County, Ireland. 

HENDRICKS, Wilbert G., Pvt., died July 4, 
1927, of disease at Coco Solo, C. Z. Next 
of kin: Mrs. Mayme Hendricks, mother, 
1566 Hayden Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

NAGLE, Henry A., Ist Sgt., retired, died 
July 6, 1927, at Guam. Next of kin: Mrs. 
Lillian M. Nagle, wife, Agana, Guam. 

OBLESKI, Michael Aloysius, Pvt., died July 
16, 1927, at Ocotal, Nicaragua, of wounds 
received in action between marine garrison 
and rebels. Next of kin: Mr. Michael 
Obleski, father, R. F, D. No. 2, Roulette, 


Pa. 

PREVOST, Bennie, Cpl., died July 13, 1927, 
of disease, at Mare Island, Calif. Next of 
kin: Mrs. Mary M. Reed, sister, 220 Park 
Street, Athol, Mass. 

ROLOFF, Elmer F., Sgt., died July 16, 1927, 
of disease at New York, N. Y. Next of 
kin: Miss Elsie A. Roloff, sister, 11 Van 
Buren St., Jamestown, N. Y. 

THOMAS, John M., Sgt. Maj., retired, killed 
May 8&8, 1927, in automobile accident at 
Norristown, Pa. Next of kin: Mr. H. E. 
brother, Box No. 5, Drumright, 
Okla. 

TRASBORG, Henry, Pvt., died July 15, 1927, 
of injuries received in a fall from a third 
story window. Next of kin: Mr. Walter 
Trasborg, father, Box 1375 “M” St., Bel- 
mar, N. J. 

VANDERLYKE, Peter G., Pvt., died July 
29, 1927, of disease at Boston, Mass. Next 
of kin: Mrs. Anna Marie Vanderlyke, wife, 
136 High Street, Clayton, N. J. 

WALKER, Warren C., Chf. QM Clk., died 
July 26, 1927, of disease at Washington, 
D. C. Next of kin: Mrs. Olga O. Walker, 
wife, 3268 Sacramento St., San Francisco, 
California. 

WESTCOTT, Charles T., Lt. Col., died June 
28, 1927, of disease, at Provincetown, Mass. 
Next of kin: Mrs. Corbin Street, sister, 
712 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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APPRECIATION! 


E appreciate the opportunity and look forward 

with pleasure to our task of serving the Good 
Folks of Quantico and surrounding communities with 
ELECTRIC SERVICE. 


We pledge ourselves to maintain a Service that is re- 
liable and satisfactory to our customers at all times. 


Electric Service is the Cheapest 
Good Thing you can buy 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 
and POWER COMPANY 


Belber 


TRAVELING GOODS 


WARDROBE TRUNKS 
DRESS TRUNKS 
STEAMER TRUNKS 
LOCKERS 
TRAVELING BAGS 
GLADSTONE BAGS 
SUITCASES 

LADIES’ HAT BOXES 
LADIES’ FITTED CASES ¢ 


AT YOUR POST EXCHANGE 


J. EAVENSON & SONS, INC. 
SOAPS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Manufacturers of High Grade Toilet and Laundry Soaps 
for over seventy years 


J. EAVENSON & SONS, Ine. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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I IKE your so highly respected 

-4 rifle cartridge, the Government's 
30 /'06, Hoppe’s No. 9 is still un- 
equalled after more than 20 years. 
Kemoves all primer and powder 
fouling, also metal fouling. Prevents 
RUST. Recommended for many 
years by U.S. War Dept. By Gov- 
ernment test unfailing preventive of 
after corrosion. 

At the Post Exchange. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
Phila., Pa. 


Send in 
stamps for sample 2319 N. 8th St., 


SERVICEMEN ALWAYS 
WELCOME 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


On Block right of Union Station. 


RATES: 


Single Rm. running water.. $2.00 
Double Rm. running water.. 3.50 
Single Rm. and bath... $3.00-3.50 
Double Rm. and bath... 4.50-5.00 


Conveniently located 


Telephone Lincoln 698 
FRANK E. SAWYER, JR., Mgr. 


. 14-K. SOLID GOLD! 
Any Birth Stone 


$42 $10 Down 


$5 Month 
ORDER BY MAIL 


Write for 
Our Large 
Illustrated 
Descriptive 
Catalogue 


and 
Price List 


Mention rating, station (or ship), 
expiration of enlistment, birthstone 
and size. Can be sent C. O. D. to 
any money order post office. In- 
itial or lodge emblem encrusted 
in stone, $5 extra. 


Castelber?’s 


208 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 
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THE STUFF HEROES ARE MADE OF 


Continued from page 9 


peared on the scene and took position 
in front of the company. While the 
men were a trifle amazed by this act 
(the Captain never appeared at this 
type of formation), they became really 
astounded when he said: 

“Men, as soon as you are dismissed 
you will pack all your winter clothing, 
except overcoats, in sea bags, and then 
iurn them in to the quartermaster for 
safekeeping. You will then lay out all 
khaki, summer underwear, socks, etc., 
on the bunks for inspection. After in- 
spection you will pack knapsacks and 
stand by to fall in at 8:00 tonight. We 
are leaving at that time for Hampton 
Roads where we will board the U. S. S. 
‘Washington’ for service in Mexican 
waters. Alright! first sergeant, you will 
dismiss the company.” 

The reaction to this announcement was 
as varied as the type of men who re- 
ceived it. The old-timers immediately 
started packing their sea-bags, as their 
length of service had taught them that 
such sudden moves were to be expected 
at any time, and most of them had ex- 
perienced similar occasions. ’Tis true 
that a lot of them indulged in a little 
growling, but this was almost ritualistic 
and to be expected. Those chaps who 
had not been on furlough since their 
return to the States from Mexico were 
highly indignant. 

“What do they think we are?” growled 
one lad. “Wassa matter with all the 
other marines? Why not let some o’ 
them have a taste of the tropics once 
in a while?” 

“After you’ve been in the service long 
enough,” spoke up one of the old-timers, 
“you'll realize that what you think or 
want to know don’t cut any ice. In- 
stead of shooting off your trap you'd 
better get busy and start packing. You 
rookies make me ill.” 

The real recruits, however, were not 
growling. The thoughts of a trip to 
the tropics, and on a battleship at that, 
was more than they had hoped for so 
soon, and they were as happy as a gang 
of school children going on a picnic. 
They packed their bags and then un- 
packed them again to get some article 
they thought they might need; but 
finally the bags were all packed and 
turned in and the summer clothing laid 
out on the bunks for inspection. 

As the company commander passed 
from bunk to bunk he kept the first ser- 
geant busy jotting down items of cloth- 
ing that the men were short. When 
Scissors was reached the Captain no- 
ticed that he was a new man and, figur- 
ing that he was outfitted before being 
transferred from his last station, was 
passing him by, but casually asked if 
all his clothing was marked. 

“Yessir,” replied Scissors. 

“And you have all the required arti- 
cles, I suppose?” inquired the Captain. 

“Aye aye, Sir,” answered Scissors 
promptly. 

“How many pair of socks have you?” 
asked the Captain, looking over the ar- 
ticles laid out on the bunk. 

“I have four pair, Sir,” this rather 
hesitantly. 


“I don’t see them anywhere—where 
are they?” demanded the Captain. 

“Why! I lost them, Sir,” rather hesi- 
tantly replied Scissors. 

“You lost them? Good heavens, man! 
if you lost them what the devil made 
you say you had them? Are you 
crazy?” barked the Captain. 

“Well, Sir, I told the quartermaster 
sergeant that I didn’t have any socks 
and he told me that I was a fool 
as the books showed that I was issued 
five pair last week, so therefore I must 
have them,” Scissors explained with 
feeling. 

“Marvelous!” exclaimed the Captain. 
Then turning to the first sergeant: 
“From where did we acquire him?” 

“He joined from the barracks this 
morning,” replied the sergeant. 

The Captain looked Scissors over from 
head to feet as though he was wonder- 
ing how such a length of human form 
could contain so small amount of sense, 
and then, after final examination of the 
rest of the clothing on the bunk, turned 
to the sergeant and said: “Alright! put 
him down for six pair of socks, and if 
he overdraws his clothing allowance, 
stop it out of his pay.” 

As he passed on to the next bunk he 
sighed, and muttered as though to him- 
self: “My lord, why the devil couldn’t 
they have held on to him for another 
day. Haven’t I got trouble enough?” 


* * * 


At 8:30 that evening the company pa- 

raded and were just about to march 
off when it was noticed that Scissors 
had his leggings on wrong. This held 
the company up for five minutes while 
he changed them, and incidently put the 
Captain in a very fine humor. Scissors 
could not understand why it caused so 
much commotion as, although the leg- 
gings were laced up on the inside in- 
stead of the outside of the leg, they 
were on alright and looked just as good 
to him as those on the other men of 
the company. 

“If you have such a distorted idea of 
uniformity, why in didn’t you put 
your coat on backwards?” stormed the 
Captain. 

“Why, Sir, if I did that I would not 
be able to button it up!” was the non- 
chalant reply. 

No band played and no one came to 
see the men off, but the occasion was 
brilliantly illuminated by the Captain’s 
language, and everything was merry and 
bright. 

At the railroad station it was found 
that three Pullmans had been reserved 
for the company, and a grand battle 
raged around who would sleep in the 
lower berths. This was settled only 
when the first sergeant lined the men up 
and had them count-off. He then as- 
signed the odd numbers to the top and 
the even numbers to the lower berths, 
which made him very popular with ex- 
actly half the company. Scissers drew 
an upper berth but it did not bother him 
any, as this being the first time he had 
ever entered a Pullman sleeper, one 
berth was as good as another in his es- 
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timation. What did bother him though 
was the fact that he would not be able 
to get anything to eat until the com- 
pany went aboard the “Washington” 
next morning. Poor Scissors had an 
abnormal appetite and it took most of 
his time, and much profanity on the part 
of the cook, to keep it appeased. 

When the company embarked on the 
“Washington” the next morning, the re- 
eruits found that they were not going to 
have the joy ride they had anticipated. 
The two forward ammunition passages 
were turned over to the company for 
the men to stow their equipment in, and 
as they had to use their own mess gear 
it necessitated much running up and 
down ladders to get it before meals, and 
restow it afterwards. Every time one of 
the men wanted something out of his kit 
he had to go down two ladders to get 
it. Also, although the ship’s crew and 
marines slept in hammocks, the company 
marines had to sleep in “Helen Gould” 
cots, which had to be drawn from the 
storeroom each night, carried up to the 
top-side, and a place found where it 
could be spread without blocking some 
gangway or having some coal passer 
fall over it as he came off watch. The 
next morning the cots had to be folded 
and carried down below for restowing. 
Parking space was at a premium and 
everytime a fellow thought he had found 
a quiet out-of-the-way spot, along would 
come some “gob” yelling: 

“You'll have to move! You can’t stay 
here, Marine.” 

For the first few days aboard, this an- 
nouncement only brought forth a growl, 
but after a few had been soaked when 
a hose had been turned on them they 
still growled, but moved. It got so that 
the only time the men had any peace at 
all was when they were drilling, and 
the Lord knows that there is little peace 
attached to that business. The only per- 
son who seemed to get any satisfaction 
out of ship life was Scissors. He claim- 
ed that the meals served aboard ship 
were far superior to those he got ashore, 
and there was more to them. He had 
also found a place where he could sleep 
on the deck at night and this permitted 
him to stretch out at his full length in 
comfort. 


HEN the company paraded for 
“quarters” at 9:15 one morning, 
the first sergeant noticed that Scissors 
did not answer to his name at roll-call. 

Motioning to Corporal Aker he said: 

“Go and see what in has hap- 
pened to Nuisance, and tell him that if 
he ain’t up here in two minutes he’ll find 
out what we have a brig for.” 

It was a good five minutes before Half 
returned, and Scissors was not with him. 

“Well! did you locate him?” asked the 
sergeant. 

“Yeah,” replied Half, “but I guess he 
won’t be up here for a while yet. He’s 
got to put his clothes on.” 

“Put his clothes on?” yelled the ser- 
geant. “What in was he doing with 
‘em off?” 

“Well, Top!” replied Half, “I found 
him up in the ‘head’ in his underwear, 
trying to scrub some clothes in a bucket 
of salt water. Seems like he’s been 
there since six bells!” 

When they heard this remark some 
of the men in the ranks burst out laugh- 
ing, and the sergeant, who by this time 
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was pretty well riled, turned on them 
and roared: 

“Stop that———————cackling.” Then 
turning back to Half he gasped: “For 
the luvva Pete! don’t the poor simp know 
that he can’t scrub clothes in salt 
water ?” 

“What him? Why that poor sap don’t 
know he’s alive half the time! growled 
Half. “He told me that a gob had given 
him a bar of salt water soap, and he 
wanted to know what salt water soap 
was for if you couldn’t use it in salt 
water—I told him that as he had been 
trying to scrub with it since 7:00 o’clock 
he ought to know.” 

“Suffering Mike!” ejaculated the ser- 
geant, “that bird’s the limit! What did 
he say when you told him that we had 
assembled for quarters?” 

“Oh! he nearly threw a fit, and seemed 
quite upset about it,” answered Half. 

“He was eh?” reflected the sergeant. 
“Well, I guess the poor simp don’t know 
any better and as long as he’s sorry 
about it I guess I’ll have to excuse him 
this time.” 

“You’ve got another guess coming, 
Top,” laughed Half. “That bozo ain’t 
sorry he missed quarters—all he’s sorry 
for is because he missed out on break- 
fast. Why, when I told him to get up 
here right away he said that he was 
going up to the galley first to try and 
get a hand-out. I told him that if he 
didn’t show up here as soon as he got 
his duds on he would be handed a thick 
ear.” 

A few minutes later Scissors arrived 
on the scene and as soon as the first ser- 
geant saw him he called him over: 

“A-a-a-h,” he murmured, “so you 
finally got here, eh?” Then waving a 
brawny fist in front of Scissors’ face, he 
yelled: “What kind of a stunt do 
you reckon you're trying to pull off? 
Whaddyuh think them buglers were 
blowing ‘quarters’ for,eh? Just to make 
a lotta noise? Get in line there, 
you, and the next time you try to pull 
off a gag like this you'll find yourself 
slapped in the coop—and I don’t mean 
maybe! Trying to scrub clothes in a 
bucket of salt water!” 


HE stay of the “Washington” in 
Mexican waters developed into the 
usual game of “watchful waiting.” 
Orders had been received from the De- 
partment to the effect that no one was 
to be allowed ashore except in case of 
emergency, and watching the shore line 
from the deck of a battleship is not a 
very pleasing occupation for an enlisted 
man who has a couple of months’ pay 
in his pocket. Those of the company who 
had taken part in the occupation of Vera 
Cruz a few months previous, knew of 
the delights of that city, inhabited as it 
was by so many beautiful senoritas and 
containing such wonderful thirst quench- 
ing establishments, and they gazed with 
longing eyes at the white walls of its 
buildings. The monotony was partially 
relieved when the ship made an occa- 
sional trip up the coast to Tuxpam, but 
mainly she swung at anchor in Vera Cruz 
harbor, or was rolling and wallowing 
during a Texas norther. 

The men went about their duties with 
scowls on their faces and chips on their 
shoulders, and black eyes were looked 
upon as being part of the uniform of 
the day. It got so bad that some of them 
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decided that the best way out of it was 
to swim ashore and join the Mexican 
army. Before this became an actuality, 
however, orders were received from the 
States directing the “Washington” to 
proceed under forced draft to Port au 
Prince, Haiti, where it seemed that se- 
rious trouble was brewing. Upon their 
arrival at this place the American Con- 
sul came aboard and, after a conference 
between him and the Admiral, the com- 
pany was ordered to land immediately 
and take possession of the city. 

During the course of the short en- 
gagement that followed, the men found 
themselves in front of an old barracks, 
where an enormous muzzle loading can- 
non had been placed in the entrance 
with its muzzle sticking out into the 
street. One of the officers and an in- 
terpreter approached the gate, where 
they were politely informed that any 
attempt on the part of the marines to 
enter would be the signal for the gun 
to be fired, with the object, of course, of 
blowing the invaders to pieces. To ac- 
complish this, one Haitian patriot was 
stationed near the breech of the gun 
with a lighted taper in his hand, ready 
to touch off the charge at the first sign 
of forcible entry. 

The company commander immediately 
ordered the men to take cover near the 
entrance, while he and his subordinate 
officers held a conference as to what 
their next move would be. This was 
decided for them in a startling manner. 
The first sergeant, looking at the yawn- 
ing muzzle of the old cannon, remarked 
that it would be certain suicide to 
charge the gate. 

“The first bird that tries to enter 
through that gate will be scrambled 
eggs,” he growled 

The words were no sooner out of his 
mouth when Scissors, who was lying 
close by, jumped to his feet, and, with a 
wild yell, charged up to the gun. Every- 
body expected to see him blown to 
smithereens, but right up to the muzzle 
of the gun he rushed and then—on into 
the courtyard of the barracks. No ex- 
plosion followed his entry, except the 
roar of the men who, acting on impulse, 
jumped to their feet and yelling like 
fiends, followed Scissors into the bar- 
racks. Whether the Haitian holding the 
taper got scared when he saw the un- 
gainly Scissors rushing at him, or 
whether he was just putting up a bluff 
with the torch, was not discovered, for 
when the company entered through the 
gate they found the inhabitants had 
thrown away what firearms they had 
been carrying and were looking for 
means of escape. After a short search, 
however, the raggetty, garrison troops 
were rounded up and the barracks oc- 
cupied. When this had been completed 
to the satisfaction of the Captain, he 
lined the company up and informed the 
astounded Scissors that he was an ex- 
ample to the rest of the outfit and that 
he would immediately write a letter to 
Headquarters commending Scissors on 
his heroic act. 

A few days later, Half Aker, Lizzie 
Ford, and Scissors were out on mounted 
patrol duty together, and Lizzie asked 
Scissors: 

“How come you made 9uP your mind 
to charge that gun? 

“I didn’t make up my mind,” replied 


Scissors in a sorrowful voice, “the Top 
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was the cause of it all—but never again, 
Lizzie; they’ll never catch me pulling 
off a stunt like that any more! I’m off 
that guy for life. Why he distinctly 
said that the first man who tried to go 
through that gate would get scrambled 
eggs, and when I went to his tent that 
night and asked him when I would get 
them he threw me out. But he won’t 
ever fool me like that again, no sirree!” 

Half nearly fell off his horse, and Liz- 
zie, after looking at Scissors as though 
he expected to see him vanish or some- 
thing, cocked his head back and started 
to sing in a mournful voice: 


“Oh, I wanted to be a hero, 

A warrior brave and bold, 

I wanted to fight my country’s wars 
Like the minute men of old. 

I wanted to go to battle 

With a gun and a handful of beans, 
But I’ve only washed up dishes since 
I joined the roving Marines.” 


“What’s the matter with you guys?” 
queried Scissors, rather startled, “Are 
you sick or something ?” 

“Sick! exclaimed Half. “Say! d’ya 
mean to tell us that you jumped that 
gun because you thought the Top said 
you’d get scrambled eggs?” 

“Certainly,” replied Scissors, em- 
phatically. “And why not? Why I'd 
do more than that to get a square meal 
once in a while. I’m not so fond of 
‘canned bill’ and beans!” 

“Aw! leave him alone!” butted in Liz- 
zie, “that guy’s cuckoo! Come away be- 
fore he gets violent!” 

“Hey! fellows,” exclaimed Scissors, 
“you ain’t going any farther are you? 
I'm getting hungry, and when I’m hun- 
gry I'm weak. Let’s go back! I can’t 
ride any farther.” 

“My——_!” exclaimed Half to Lizzie, 
“did yuh ever see a guy like that? Why 
we only had breakfast about two hours 
ago.” Turning to Scissors he said: 
“Looka here, hungry! if you’re too— 
weak to ride any farther you'd better 
stay here till we get back. I guess we 
won't miss you any. Alright, Lizzie, let’s 
go!” 

Leaving Scissors by the side of the 
road, the other two rode off, comment- 
ing on the uselessness of recruits in 
general, and how much the Marine 
Corps had degenerated from what it 
used to be. They had jogged along for 
about two miles when they heard the 
sound of a horse in full gallop, coming 
along behind them. 

“I guess Hungry got lonsome back 
there and is trying to catch up with us,” 
commented Half. “Let’s pull off into the 
ae over there and watch the bum go 
y.” 
They had just reached cover and were 
peering through the trees when a rider- 
less horse tore by. 

“My—!” yelled Lizzie, “didja see 
that? Why that’s Scissors’ ca-bal-yer! 
reat in —— happened to him, I won- 
ler!” 

“You go and see if you can catch that 
—— plug while I go’n see what happened 
to Scissors,” directed Half, briskly. 

Off went Lizzie after the horse, while 
Half rode back toward the place where 
they had left Scissors. About a mile 
and a half down the road he encountered 
Scissors, but if he had been looking for 
Some such sight he would not have rec- 
ognized the individual he met. Scis- 
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sors’ face was covered with blood from 
numerous scratches and cuts, and the 
back of his shirt was torn to ribbons. 
He was limping along, but as soon as 
Half rode up he sat down by the side 
of the road and, in a weak voice, asked:: 

“Did you see that darned horse of 
mine?” 

“Oh yeah,” said the wondering Half, 
“Lizzie is taking care of that, but what 
the happened to you? Did he throw 
you off?” 

“Oh no,” was the composed reply, “he 
just ran away.” 

“Well-well-well” drawled Half, “and 
I suppose you got so excited you ran 
after him and fell down and bit yourself, 
eh?” 

“No—not exactly,” came the hesitant 
reply, “you see, when you two left I 
got off the brute and sat down by the 
side of the road, and so that he wouldn’t 
run away from me I tied the reins to 
my leg. I suppose I must have dozed 
off a bit as the first thing I knew I was 
on my back, and being dragged along 
the road. I tried to stop the darned 
thing, but the more I tried the faster he 
ran. After he had dragged me for about 
a hundred yards the reins broke and off 
he galloped.” 

“And you tied the reins to your leg, 
eh? You certainly are a very bright 
lad—and you seem to have the most 
wonderful ideas, don’t you?” 

Half’s tone was very sarcastic, but 
he finally boiled over and, walking up 
to where the surprised Scissors was sit- 
ting, folded his arms across his chest, 
stuck out his chin, and after eyeing 
Scissors up and down, snapped out: 

“Say, you poor sap! what kind of a 
marine do you call yourself, eh? Ever 
since you joined this man’s outfit you’ve 
been pulling off stunts that would shame 
a ten-year-old kid! Listen! you'd bet- 
ter get hep to yourself and snap outta 
it, so I’m telling you! Come on, get on 
your feet and let’s go find a place where 
you can wash that ugly mug o’ yours 
off.” 

They found a pool of water by the 
side of the road and, careless of germs, 
washed off as much of the blood and 
dirt as possible. Scissors was a sweet 
looking sight when his features came 
into view. His face was one mass of 
euts and scratches and he looked as 
though he had been through a thrashing 
machine. 

The job was just completed when Liz- 
zie rode up, dragging Scissors’ pant- 
ing and dejected looking horse along 
side his own. He gave one look at 
Scissors’ face and burst out laughing. 

“Oh boy! look at Hungry!” he guf- 
fawed. “Don’t he look too sweet for 
words! What did he do? Get hungry 
and try to make hash of himself? More 
work for the poor hospital apprentice!” 

“Cut the comedy and let’s get back to 
camp,” growled Half. “This bird is 
about all in.” 

Lizzie saw that Half meant what he 
said, so refrained from kidding Scissors 
further. He felt so jubilant over the 
disaster, however, that he had to express 
his feeling somehow, so he startled the 
surrounding countryside by another out- 
burst of singing: 


“Oh, they put me in the galley 
With a white hat on me head, 

And when I asked the reason why, 
The sergeant to me said: 
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‘To work inside the cook-shack 
And keep it nice and clean 

Is part of the education 

Of a real hard boiled Marine’.” 


HEN most of the hard work of po- 

licing the Island had been com- 
pleted, the company was ordered back 
to the States, and the day following 
their arrival saw the men paraded in 
front of the barracks. Not knowing 
what the assembly was for they were 
ready for most anything, so when Scis- 
sors was called to the front it did not 
awaken much interest. What followed 
did, however, as, after a lengthy speech 
on “esprit de corps,” the company com- 
mander read a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy commending Scissors 
for his heroic act during the occupation 
of Port au Prince. Knowing the real 
facts of the case the men got quite a 
kick out of this, but when the Captain 
also handed Scissors a warrant as cor- 
poral, they were filled with consternation 
and disgust. 

“Suffering cats!” exclaimed Half to 
Lizzie when they had been dismissed. 
“What d’ya know about that! Fancy 
decoratin’ that hombre’s arm with chev. 
rons! I’m going to see if I can’t get 
transferred out of this mob—lI’ve had 
enough o’ that jasbo!” 

This proved unnecessary, however, as 
a few days later Scissors was trans- 
ferred to the Barracks Detachment and 
went on duty at the Navy Yard gate. 

_ Moored to a dock in the Yard was an 
interned German commerce raider and, 
although the State of Virginia was 
“dry,” the crew of this ship had weekly 
parties at which much of the real stuff 
was served to all concerned. One night, 
during one of these sessions, Scissors 
was down on the dock gazing with puz- 
zled eyes at the gay party aboard the 
raider, wondering how it was that pris- 
oners were allowed to carry on that way. 

Suddenly, one of the German sailors 
—who no doubt had imbibed a wee bit 
too much lager—took a header over the 
side of the ship and fell with a loud 
splash into the water. Scissors leaned 
over the side of the dock to see what 
had happened to him and, losing his foot- 
ing, followed the sailor overboard. Be 
ing an indifferent swimmer, Scissors was 
having one hectic time of it, and was 
considerably relieved when the sailor 
swam over to his side and assisted him 
to a ladder on the side of the dock, up 
which they both climbed. In the mean- 
time the tumult aboard the raider had 
attracted the attention of a sentry, who 
immediately phoned the guardhouse of 
the occurrence. The sergeant phoned 
the Officer of the Day at the barracks 
and then started on a run for the dock 
where he tried to find out what all the 
disturbance was about. By the time the 
O. D. arrived, the tale had been told 
so many times by the participants and 
onlookers that it was hard to discover 
what really happened, and the O. D. 
finally decided that the German sailor 
had tried to escape by jumping over- 
board and swim over to the Jersey shore, 
when Scissors dived in and brought him 
back. At any rate this was the sub 
stance of a report that the O. D. sub- 
mitted to the Commanding Officer, and 
shortly afterwards Scissors was pro 


moted to sergeant as a reward for zeal- 
ous performance of duty. 
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When Half heard of this he sought out 
Lizzie and aired his feelings. 

“Can yuh imagine anything like that, 
Lizzie?” he inquired earnestly. “Can 
yuh picture that dizzy dumbell as a ser- 
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that met his tired eyes caused him to 
relent. 

“All right, 
all, just now.” 

Lawyer Brookfield decided that this 
was the proper time to say a few words 
in defense of his wayward daughter. 
He got to his feet, and cleared his 
throat. The audience listened expect- 
antly; they knew that Dizzy was in deep 
—she was undoubtedly guilty, but even 
so, her shrewd dad would try every 
known method to save her. 

“Your Honor,” he began, after a quick 
glance toward his troublesome daughter, 
“There seems to have been a little mis- 
understanding in regard to the identity 
of the party who was guilty of deliber- 
ately running into the express truck, 
and damaging those eggs. In the first 
place it doesn’t seem possible to me that 
a light roadster-car could come into col- 
hsion with a heavy truck, could over- 
turn it, and then glide away as tho un- 
injured; it also seems to me unnecessary 
to bring in my daughter’s past record 
in regard to driving. 

“Only the incidents directly concern- 
ing the accident of February 3d are what 
this Court is interested in. It couldn’t 
make the least difference with those 
eggs, whether my daughter drove her 
car LAST WEEK at a speed of two hun- 
dred miles per hour, or merely drifted 
along at a speed of one mile an hour. 
Those eggs were scrambled into one 
large omelet by the force of impact at 
the time of the accident; nothing else 
had any effect on them. But, Your 
Honor—I have here a sworn alibi, with 
names of witnesses as proof, which goes 
to show that my daughter was not with- 
in twenty-five miles of Framingham at 
the time of the accident.” 

The silence of the room was oppres- 
sive, as lawyer Brookfield handed the 
judge an envelope, and glanced mean- 
ingly toward Dizzy. 

The judge briskly opened the large 
envelope, and removed two official-look- 
ing documents. From the first he read 
aloud; “This certifies that Miss Isabel 
Swift Brookfield was at her home, num- 
ber 235 Commonwealth Avenue, ill with 
bad headache, and confined to her bed, 
between the hours of seven P. M. and 
ten P. M. the night of Feb. 3d, 1927.” 

A disappointed look crept to the 
judge’s eyes; he knew that once again 
the clever Brookfield lawyer was beat- 
ing the Court. Bravely he read aloud 
from the second affidavit; 

“This certifies that Packard car num- 
ber 13,313 was parked in the repair de- 
partment of Broad Street garage, at 
35 Broad Street, Roxbury, from noon of 
Feb. 2d, to noon of Feb. 4th; said car 
was in for general repairs.” 

The judge glanced suspiciously toward 
Dizzy. Whatever he saw in those big, 
innocent baby-eyes, he merely said; 
“The case is dismissed.” 

That evening, Dizzy sauntered into the 
library, and climbed again to the grey- 
trousered knees. She was dressed in 
full evening costume, consisting of a 
few cobwebs of pearlblush, shoulder- 
straps, rouge, lip-stick, and a big smile. 
It was evident that Dizzy had no head- 


Miss—er—Dizzy—that’s 


ache, but had made preparations to ac- 
quire one before morning. 

“Dad,” she murmured sweetly, “d’ye 
know, you’re a dear old fellow; you got 
me out of that omelet scrape in fine 
shape—” 

Daniel H. Brookfield looked proudly 
down to the lively bundle of loveliness 
in his lap. “Yep, guess I didn’t do so 
bad—but, Dizzy; for heaven’s sake drive 
rather easy in the future; you’re gettin’ 
too much of a reputation. Some day 
your dad may not be able to find an 
alibi.” 

Dizzy suddenly began to giggle. Fi- 
nally she looked up to her dad’s grey 
eyes; “Judas Priest, dad, that alibi was 
rich—I thot I’d laugh in the judge's 
face—” 

Lawyer Brookfield’s face grew serious; 
“What’s the joke? I fail to see any— 

Dizzy crossed her silken legs and ab- 
sently stroked her evenglow-stocking 
with one pink hand. She cleared her 
delicate throat that never was known to 
suffer with anything worse than tempor- 
ary dryness; “Well, dad, I s’pose I may 
as well ’fess; er—you see, the truth is, 
I was a little mixed up in that egg busi- 
ness of February third. 

“My baby-roadster was parked in the 
garage for repairs, so I—er—borrowed 
your big Lincoln—” 

Lawyer Brookfield’s large hand clench- 
ed absently into the pink shoulder; it 
even brushed aside the ribbon supporter, 
and caused his giddy daughter an anx- 
ious half second as her filmy gown be- 
gan to leave her. 

“The devil!” he exploded, “but I 
thought you were sick abed that night. 
Your mother said you were—” 

Dizzy grinned wickedly, as she pushed 
her shoulder-strap into place. “Yep—I 
was sort of ill, dad—that is, until a 
couple minutes after seven, then I de- 
cided to get well quick; y’see, I'd prom- 
ised Dick Malone a spin in my bus—he’s 
a Marine, he don’t often have a chance 
to ride in a real car, so I was showin’ 
him some real speed. Blooie! I guess 
I did make a mess of those horrid old 
eggs—all I could see was yellow for a 
few seconds, ’till I got into reverse. Dick 
said it was worse than any barrage that 
he saw in France. The front of your 
bus was some sight; I had to hire a boy 
to turn on a hose—” 

Lawyer Brookfield groaned; “And to 
think how I stood up there in Court and 
swore that you were sick in bed—” he 
stopped suddenly. “But, say, Dizzy, how 
do you account for that number they had 
in the report?” 

Dizzy smiled again. “They got the 
numbers mixed, dad. Those sticky eggs 
were smeared all over everything. Why, 
I even had to dig out my spare stock- 
ing.’ 

“But we should worry, dad. I’m goin’ 
slow after this—not over seventy-five.” 

Lawyer Brookfield grinned absently as 
the radiant vision glided out of the 
room. 

“The devil take her, and her innocent 
eyes,” he muttered to himself. “Guess 


I’d better look up that traffic cop sta- 
tioned around Framingham Square. 
ten-spot will help him to keep seeing 
when Dizzy is around—.” 
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RED PANTS 


Continued from page 7 


bill back to the mess-sergeant; you know 
a man don’t steal chickens close to home. 
Now, what are you doin’ in that uni- 
form? I know Galveston mighty well. 
Sort of raised there.” 

Profoundly stricken, the mess-sergeant 
unhanded his man. If he hadn’t seen it, 
he wouldn’t have believed it. He retired 
with his corn bill and his messmen, 
growling: “Must be the _ lootenant’s 
light-headed from not havin’ his ration 
in so long. Or maybe its this here shell- 
shock. Damn’ if I ever saw. ...” 

The big negro pulled his blouse back 
into shape and shook himself. You ob- 
served that he had a high, soldierly 
look. 

“Sho’ is a rough-talkin’ w’ite man! 
Cap’n, sah, is dat a Bull Dur’m ciga- 
rette? Thankee, sah.” He rolled one, 
had out a briquet, and inhaled luxuri- 
ously. “Cap’n, sah, if Ah’d knowed you 
was home folks, Ah never would have 
gone round dat ole wagon—nossah! 
Thought dey was jus’ w’ite trash, like. 
How’d Ah git heah? You never heared 
tell such a thing in all yo’ bawn days— 
Ah never did, either—but heah Ah is 
—sho’! 

“You ’member, sah, some yeahs back, 
it’s a right hahd yeah on us stevedoh 
boys at Galveston? Sho’ was; ships 
quit comin’, they warn’t no cotton movin’, 
us dam-neah stahved. 

“Atter wile, we heahs they’s a wah 
on; dey was some talk of it in Galves- 
ton; but us stevedohs we jus’ figgered 
it was w’ite folks doin’s, and we never 
paid no ’tention, specil. But things git 
powerful tight on de waterfront. Ah 
don’t eat reg’lar a-tall! Den one o’ dese 
cattle-boats come in, what handles mules. 
De mules stahts comin’, an’ befo’ Gawd, 
Ah never knew dere was so many mules 
in de worl’! We loads ’em on de cattle- 
boat, an’ de cap’n say he want some boys 
what ain't skeered of mules to take 
cyah of de mules on de boat.” 

Yes—one remembered. In Texas that 
year the cotton crop rotted on the stalk 
because it was cheaper to let it rot than 
to pick and gin it. And presently came 
officers of the French and British serv- 
ices, buying horses and mules... . 

“De pay was good, an’ Ah kinder has 
a itchin’ foot anyway, an’ like Ah say, 
Ah ain’t been eatin’ reg’lar. So Ah goes 
along. 

“We sails, an’ Ah gets me a misery 
in mah belly an’ can’t eat no grub, but 
Ah gets over it. Finely, we gets to a 
place dey call Mair-say—dat’s it—Mair- 
say. Its a bigger town dan Galveston, 
but de folks is funny folks. All de mules 
gits off de ship, an’ de cap’n he take me 
asho’ to ca’hy he bag for ’im. W’en he 
git to de ho-tel, he tell me to go on back 
to de ship or depaterollers git me. Sho’ 
nuff, dey’s a slew o’ sogers aroun’. Well, 
Ah stahts, but Ah been powerful dry on 
dat ship, an’ I stops to git me a little 
dram—some of dis coon-yac. Cap’n, is 
you ever tried dat coon-yac? It sho 
is noble booze! Den Ah gits me some 
mo’ coon-yac, an’ Ah don’ feel so lone- 
some. Ah steps aroun’ to see de town. 

“Ah sees a colored man, like me, 
standin’ on de corneh. He’s got on de 
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nobles’ clo’es you seed in your life. 
Dressed up jus’ like a lodge membah. 
He’s got on a little red hat without no 
brim, an’ a little blue jacket, an’ a red 
sash, and gre’t big red pants, all baggy- 
like. Ah ask him what he b’long to. Ah 
says to mahself, if Ah can git a suit like 
dat, sho will knock dem Galveston nig- 
gers dead! Well, he don’ say nothin’. 
Fust-off, Ah thinks he jus’ uppity, be- 
cause of he pants maybe, but de fac’ was, 
he was jus’ plain ignerunt. He’s one of 
dese French niggers, frum Africa, an’ 
he ain’t never learn to talk mah talk. 

“Then Ah say somethin’ "bout coon- 
yac, ‘cause Ah’m stickin’ wid them nants, 
an’ he know coon-yac all right. We go 
in a s’loon, an’ we has some. They’s a 
man in there what ask me what Ah 
want. Ah tell him Ah like them pants. 
He laff fit to kill, an’ he say he fix it 
up. Well, we drinks right smaht coon- 
yac, an’ some time that night we go out 
to de casern, where dis French nigger 
live at. It ‘pear like he in de ahmy. 
An’ dats what happen to me. Dey jus’— 
to make a long story short, like my ole 
Gran’mammy Caledonia uster say—dey 
done take me by de nap of de neck an’ 
de seat of de britches an’ fling me in 
dis damn wah! An’ heah Ah is.” 

“Say, where’d you get that?” 

The negro had the inevitable Croix de 
Guerre; the crimson fourragere of the 
Legion d’Honneur was part of the uni- 
form of that fine Moroccan Division, 
famous from Tonquin to the Yser. But 
in the French service one must do some- 
thing very exceptional and amazing to 
wear the green-and-yellow ribbon of the 
Medaille Militaire. Only generals com- 
manding armies, and enlisted men, can 
win it; and only for conspicuous service 
to the republic. 

“Dey gives me dat in de horspittal, 
atter a fight we had at dat place, Ver- 
dun. We was down souf somewheres 
for de winter-time, wukkin’ on de roads. 
Dey h’ists us out in de middle of de 
night, an’ we goes in camions two-three 
days to Verdun, where it ’pears like ole 
Boche is breakin’ thoo de w’ite sogers. 
Dey’s a ole foht name Douamont; we has 
de hell of a rukkus in dere! Cap’n, dat 
was hell to pay an’ no pitch hot! Snow 
on de groun’. Powerful col’—Ah mos’ 
froze. Ah kills a Boche wid mah bay’net 
an’ it breaks. Trouble wid dese 
French bay’nets, dey always breaks, 
‘less’n you juk ’em out right. Mine 
breaks, an’ de nex’ Boche, Ah snatches 
de th’oat right outer him. Den Ah fin’s 
me a knife, an’ I jus’ natcherly raises 
hell. Ah was right mad. Ah got hu’t 
bad mah ownself an’ dey gives me dis in 
de horspittal.” 

One remembers communiques, read in 
languid West Indian stations. They 
were rushed up over that road the 
French call the Via Sacra, reserves from 
everywhere, while seven divisions of old 
French Territorials fought forty di- 
visions of German storm-troops for the 
Verdun gate. Those seven di- 
visions, they do not exist now; their 
flags are hung in the Pantheon, with the 
old great relics of the Land of the Lilies. 
The 3d Guards, whom the proud Brand- 
enburgers called the Cockchafers, took 
Douamont; Mangin’s Colonials, attack- 
ing terribly through the February snows, 
threw them out. . . Yes—man gets 
an arm and a shoulder on him, handling 
cotton-bales on a Galveston wharf. i 

“Cap’n, Ah tell you a funny thing. It 
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come to me, heah in dis wah, dat Ah 
ain’t skeered of anything any mo’. Never 
was a skeery nigger like some, but now 
dere ain’t nothin’— My ole gran’mammy 
Caledonia, she was kinder quality folks. 
She come outer de old States wid de 
fambly of Generul Kittrelle—you know, 
de ole general dat whip all de Yankees 
in de wah. Befo’ dat, she come from 
Africa her ownself. She allus told us 
when we was little dat we was quality 
niggers, an’ she ‘lowed her folks was 
kings, like, in Africa. She uster say she 
never knowed nobody else aroun’ dere 
whut had kings in dey fambly. We 
never associate wid trash niggers, what 
she call ‘em. She was proud of bein’ 
black, an’ she raise us dat way.” 

“H’m. What you going to do when 
you get back to Galveston? Seems to 
me 

The man wrestled some with a thought. 
Then: “Cap’n, sah, you knows how it is 
in de Souf. Sometimes Ah gets such a 
honin’ for Galveston, Ah could mos’ die. 
Right now, Ah wish Ah had a mess o’ 
greens, wid side-meat an’ cawn-pone, an’ 
pot-likker. Couldn’t relish dese French 
vittles for a long time. But it’s reg’- 


lar 
“Chow ought to be up most any min- 
ute now. I’ll——” 


“Cap’n, Ah dunno. Ah done foun’ out 
Ah’m a fightin’ man. Ole Gran-mammy 
Caledonia, she done daid. Most of them 
Galveston niggers is trash niggers. An’ 
so—” he flashed his white teeth—“Ah 
ain’t vexin’ mahself ’bout after de wah. 
Be a wah, long as Ah’m heah. Dis here’s 
a fightin’ bunch, dis Premiere Division de 
la Maroc.” He pronounced the words 
like a native. “Las’ week we was fightin’ 
over in front of dat town Rheims. Three- 
four times Ah been in fights over that 
way. Dey throws us in when de w’ite 
sogers—less’n it’s de Chasseurs d’Alpin 
or la Legion—jus’ natcherly can’t cut de 
mustard. Dat’s how come we heah. We 
goes in, an’ we breaks de line, an’ we 
comes out. We is quality folks our own- 
selfs! Only, eve’y time we comes out, 
a lot don’ come out wid us. Ah got a 
chahm, an’ ali dese African boys got 
chahms—but we all killable. Ah done 
got huht five time. But Ah’s tough; Ah 
comes back. Ah 

“How do you get on with those Afri- 
can fellows?” 

“Gets on fine, sah. Ah talk dere talk 
—allus pick up a wuhd easy—Ah uster 
to talk wid dem Greeks what take de 
Gulf Fish’ries boats down to Campechey. 
An’ Mexicans. Dey fights, an’ den dey 
got a game like craps, only diff’runt. 
Ah get along.” 

“All Mohammedans, ain’t they?” 

“Dat’s ‘Allah-il—’” He threw 
back his head and intoned strangely, 
then laughed like a child. 

“That’s it,” said the lieutenant. 
“Heard you in the woods yesterday. 
‘Allah is one god, and Mohammed is his 
prophet.’ Means something like that?” 

“Reckon so, sah—don’t know it in mah 
talk. We got a pahson wid us—only we 
calls him a mullah. He tell you all that. 
He say, if you get killed fightin’ you go 
straight to paradise—I reckon. Para- 
dise, it’s a place, neah as I can make 
out, where dere’s lots of gin an’ women, 
an’ a right good game goin’ in the 
corneh. Kinder like ole Queen Laura’s 


place on Chu’ch Street, only dere ain't 
no p’lice. It’s a right good religion fer 
a fightin’ man 


Ah jined.” 
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“Well, you did first-rate in the woods 
yesterday. Was with some of you—only 
troops we ever met that could keep up 
with the Marines.” 

“Cap’n, ain’t it de troof! We seen 
you-all in dere. Ole Boche thought 
Chris’mus come sho-nuff! We hit him 
an’ you hit him!” 

Well, why not? The slavers bartered 
for slaves with the strong coast-tribes 
of West Africa. The coast-tribes cap- 
tured some in war, but caught most of 
them by raids on the low, weak peoples 
—poor creatures with depressed skulls, 
from the Congo swamps under the 
Equator, just a hair removed from the 
gorillas. Now and then a sprig of one 
of the great black races, taken in battle, 
or betrayed in some qyarrel around a 
throne, might be thrust into a consign- 
ment of black ivory, bound to Marble- 
head or Baitimore—the strain would 
persist. And there have been great black 
races, like the fighting Zulus. One re- 
members Lobengula and El Mahdi, the 
prophet of God, whose naked warriors 
made vast trouble for British Imperial 
troops armed with Martinis and Gat- 
ling-guns. 

“’Bout goin’ back—no, sah. But Ah 
sho’ is glad Ah seen you, sah. An’ w’en 
you gits back to Galveston, Ah’d be 
mighty proud if you would get aroun’ 
to see— Hit pears to me, sah, like your 
grub done ready.” 

The lieutenant got to his feet. The 
Marines were lining up, hopefully, on 
the galley. The mess-sergeant ap- 
proached, looked sadly at the negro, and 
saluted. 

“Pipe for chow, sir?” 

“Let ’em have it, mess-sergeant. And 
say, you take this man and fill him up. 
Yes, he’s a friend of mine. All right, 
let’s see what you’ve got. It ain’t 
greens and side-meat, boy, but it ain’t 
Frog rations, either.” 

Later the- major sent for him over 
some detail or other. When he got back 
to the company, they moved down into 
Vierzy and slept in a cave. Then they 
went out, and a week afterward the di- 
vision shook down in a delightfully quiet 
sector near Pont-a-Mousson. They 
heard, there, that Mangin’s Xe Army 
had attacked again, along the Chemin- 
des Dames. The lieutenant, on his way 
to Nancy for a twenty-four-hour leave, 
stopped by Division Headquarters and 
drank wine with that elegant liaison- 
officer, the Comte Le Febre. 

“Yes, I have heard,” said the comte, 
savoring his wine. He had a silver plate 
in his head, and his left hand was al- 
ways gloved, because it was artificial. 
He had been with Mangin in the Cham- 
pagne the year before, and was inter- 
ested in the Xe Army. “Ah, yes, it was 
a pas de bec. Quite the greatest artil- 
lery concentration we ever effected; one 
fears there was too much, for it warned 
the Boche. He was, as you droll chaps 
say, all set for us. That cave region, 
you know. We had heavy losses and 
gained little. The Ist Moroccan Di- 
vision? Yes, those poor niggers—they 
suffered many casualties. I understand 
that some battalions were destroyed en- 
tirely. . . . I beg pardon?” 

“And I don’t even know his name— 
pardon me, comte—I just thought of 
Something. . . .” 


(Copyright by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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ON THE FLIP OF A COIN—Continued from page 5 


problem for a few miles south of Alex- 
andria the car slowed suddenly and drew 
up at the side of the road. 

At the girl’s bidding Dane climbed 
out, the sullen faced man following. The 
ear pulled down the road a hundred 
yards and waited with darkened lights. 
Guided by a flashlight, the three made 
their way through the trees to an open 
space a short distance from the road. 
Through the gloom Dane was able to 
make out the lines of a De Haviland 
plane, blocked up and headed down the 
length of the field. A man leaped to his 
feet as the trio approached. Dane caught 
the flash of a gun in his hands. 

“Tt’s all right,” said the girl, calmly. 
“Is the plane ready to go?” 

“Ready,” said the man, replacing the 
gun. Dane made a mental note of the 
pocket. “Does it come off tonight?” 

The girl nodded and then turned to 
the flier. 

“As soon as you have the motor 
started, come back here. You had bet- 
ter hurry, for there isn’t much time.” 

Dane caught Regan’s sullen eyes fixed 
on the girl’s face in suspicion. He as- 
sumed an ingenuous air. 

“Very well, miss, I’ll hurry.” 

He climbed into the front cockpit of 
the plane. The powerful Liberty resisted 
the efforts ‘of the other two men for a 
time but at last the propeller swung 
through with a sputter and the huge 
twelve cylinder motor settled into a 
steady rumble. Dane warmed the cold 
cylinders carefully, bringing the tem- 
perature to one-hundred and sixty de- 
grees within a few minutes. Then he 
closed the throttle and beckoned to the 
man who had been on guard. 

“Keep her cleared out,” he directed. 

Then he climbed down and walked over 
to where the girl stood. Regan was 
standing on the opposite side of the 
plane. The girl caught his arm and 
drew him back to a point where the 
roaring Liberty did not drown their 
speech. 

“IT have something to tell you,’ she 
said hurriedly. “I was afraid you were 
one of them until you mentioned the 
papers. Then I knew Strawn had fooled 
you.” 

Dane smiled grimly. 

“Not altogether,” he answered. “I'll 
admit I don’t know what’s at the bottom 
of this but I certainly didn’t swallow 
that wild yarn he handed me. I thought 
you were with them, too, until I saw the 
way you looked when I made that re- 
mark.” 

The girl glanced nervously at Regan, 
who was walking toward them. She 
spoke again, rapidly. 

“Strawn has probably been arrested 
by now. The police ought to be here in 
a few minutes. These two will know I 
have betrayed them—I am afraid of 
them, especially Regan. Will you help 
me?” 

He had no time to answer, for Regan 
had joined them. He drew out his watch 
and inspected it with the aid of the girl’s 
flash. 

“Twelve-fifteen,” he remarked. “About 
time he was here, that motor will be get- 
ting fouled up.” 


Regan grunted unintelligibly. Sud- 
denly the girl held out her hand. 

“Listen—there’s a car now!” she cried. 

They turned toward the road. The 
roar of a rapidly approaching automo- 
bile was plainly distinguishable. Regan 
ran toward the road. As the sound grew 
plainer, the girl turned frightened eyes 
on Dane. 

“Something is wrong!” she exclaimed 
in a panicky tone. “It is Strawn’s car 
—I know it well. He’ll know I tipped 
them off—he’ll kill me!” 

Dane grasped her by the arm and 
hastily drew her toward the plane. The 
mechanic was bent over the instruments 
in the front seat. 

“Tl get rid of this fellow,” Dane 
shouted into her ear, to be heard above 
the Liberty’s roar. “Then you climb into 
the rear seat and hide.” 

He beckoned to the unsuspecting me- 
chanic. 

“Hop out!” he commanded. “Strawn’s 
coming—make it snappy!” 

The man climbed, down quickly. As 
he reached the ground Dane’s fist con- 
nected solidly with his jaw. He spun 
around dizzily, and then dropped under 
a second well-placed blow. Dane hur- 
riedly dragged him into the deep grass 
at the edge of the field. As he ran back 
to the plane he saw the girl’s head dis- 
appearing below the top of the rear 
cockpit. 

A squeal of brakes succeeded the 
sound of the racing car. From far up 
the.road came a steady roar as of one 
or more cars in pursuit. Dane seized 
the right wheelblock and threw it clear. 
As he hauled the left one free he heard 
Strawn’s voice, loud with passion. 

“They damned near got me! It must’ve 
been Tessa—I’ll break her neck for 
this!” 

Dane had already climbed into the 
front cockpit. But Regan reached over 
po edge and clutched him by the shoul- 

er. 

“Where’s the girl?” he snarled. “No 
monkey business, either—I’ve been 
watching the two of you.” 

Dane shook off Regan’s arm. 

“Don’t try to bluff me,” he retorted. 
“How do I know where she is—she beat 
it into the woods with the other fellow 
a second ago.” 

“Two of the dirty double crossers,” 
roared Strawn. “By God, I’ll——” 

He half started into the woods then 
stopped abruptly. The exhausts of the 
approaching cars hastily recalled him to 
the thought of his own peril. 

“We'll get out of here,” he decided 
instantly. “Regan get around there and 
into the other side. There’s room for 
both of us. And Dane—you get all set.” 

The wing lights flashed on under 
Dane’s nimble fingers. The next moment 
he jerked out his automatic and whirled 
about. Reversing the pistol, he brought 
down the butt on Regan’s head, as he 
was stepping up onto the wing. Regan 
sprawled to the ground with outflung 
arms. 

Strawn was half way into the cockpit, 
having paused to reach for a sma 
satchel he had thrown up onto the fuse- 
lage. He had not seen the girl. Dane 
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covered him before he could make a TF WN 
movement. 
“Get in and kneel down there,” he 
ordered Strawn grimly. “And I'll drill 
— you if you bat an eye.” 
Though his gaze showed murder, ular 
d- Strawn wasted no time. Dane handed hee 
4 the | pistol to the girl, who had f 
- straightened up on the seat. 
“Keep it in his back. He won’t be Mus 
any trouble. We'll have to take off—the Tust be clean en. The 
“ police may start shooting without ask- O. D. will not permit a sentry 
> The cars which had been racing toward to stand a watch on the Main 
them had by this time reached the path R ° ° 
7 leading into the field. Lights flashed Gate w ho 1s not immaculate. 
nd toward the plane and in the dim reflec- The Drill Sergeant tells his 
tion of the landing lights Dane saw a | f b late 
id dozen forms running toward them. platoon o oots their frst 
ne He pushed the throttle forward. A morning on the Parade 
ts pandemonium of voices arose, quickly ts : 
drowned by the roar of the Liberty. The Ground, “You will shave every 
ne plane gained speed quickly. A bullet dew. 
ve struck the strut nearest Dane’s head. ay. 
to He ducked low, took one flashing glance 
at the trees ahead, and switched off the ‘ - 
o: wing lights. The next moment the heavy Why do most Marines use 
De Haviland lifted from the earth under the Gillette? Ask one of 
's his skilful touch and soared swiftly up- ; 
ward. The trees passed pomp lg an them, and he will tell you 
yards away. For a few minutes he . 
" dimbed steeply. Then, as the alti- : that he does not have to worry 
: meter showed a thousand feet, he 
we dropped the nose into normal climb, Te Watatnoc Ar THe Main Gare. about dull blades, or uneven 
r- the shaves, that he never has to 
revolutions an ea nor over e 
x Potomac. ‘ strop his blade, that he can shave with the Gillette between 
. He had had no plan in mind when he ar. 
n took off, other than to avoid the shots Reveille and Roll Call. 
which he felt sure would be fired at 
them. As the lights of Washington " ‘ 
2 ie noses, heeewr, 6 plan quickly Marines do not always have the conveniences of home. Many 
took shape in his mind. He knew Boll- 
wall, See he times they are on expeditionary duty in foreign countries, in. 
r. — = detached Lowy | for 6 ig weeks the tropical jungle, and a shave there is done without the aid 
while he was in the Army Air Service. ‘ < x 
' It would be simple to land there, using of hot towels and rich lather. The GILLETTE serves them 
ve his wing lights. Then they could notify well 
or the police they had captured Strawn— . 
though Dane still had no idea of what 
he the man was guilty. ENG 
er There was no indication of trouble 
il- from their captive. He quite evidently 
realized his absolute helplessness, 
Jo least until the plane touched grou 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
e dome of the Capitol came into 
sight, a glowing white hemisphere in BOSTON, U. S. A. 
.d. the darkness of the night. Other land- 
at marks followed quickly. Off to his 
yw right he saw the red lights which warned \\ 
aerial travelers of the Naval Radio 
hg towers. Bolling Field lay just opposite, 
across the Anacostia branch of the Po- 
en tomac. 
he As he nosed down for a cautious glide TH Werdmen Park 
to toward his goal he was startled to see uae artnet 
the field lights flash on below him. Two the convenience of a 
ed planes were taking off. As he puzzled pre Tye 
nd over this unusual occurrence one of the noises, yet within easy 
or searchlight beams swept skyward, shot distance of thenation’s 
t. by him in a blinding flash and then re- shoowind dhatelees, 
ler turned, crossing and recrossing at regu- theatres ane historic 
nt lar intervals. points of interest. 
A cold perspiration broke out on him. 
an The two planes which he had seen taking pon Park Hotel “a $8 per day 
= Rooms Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road Outside Every bedroom hasa 
ers to ring 1s own. Is was e private bath 
it with Bath AASHINGTON, Bc. Rooms 
. There was only one thing to do. He 
= must outmaneuver them. He had a 
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heavy load but he had the advantage of 
altitude. He opened the throttle, climb- 
ing steeply again. At four thousand feet 
he commenced a series of sideslips and 
quickly succeeded in losing the spotlight. 
He laughed. They would not have such 
an easy time picking out the right one 
of the three planes now. As he ruddered 
out of the slip into horizontal flight his 
eyes were attracted by a broad white 
lane which ran through the city below 
him. He recognized Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. 

A daring plan came into his mind. 
The clock on the dash showed nearly 
one. The Avenue would be almost de- 
serted now. He lowered the nose of the 
plane into a long glide, descending with 
half open motor. The wires took on a 
steady moan. The air-speed meter 
showed one-hundred and ten knots. At 
a thousand feet he leaned out the side 
and searched the Avenue. A few auto- 
mobiles were passing up and down but 
there were wide stretches which were 
comparatively empty. 

He looked back and above him. There 
was no sign of the other two planes. 
With idling motor he banked into a wide 
turn and swung back over the dome of 
the Capitol. The top of the statue which 
crowned the dome flashed beneath him 
at less than fifty feet. He kicked the 
rudder to the left, dropping the right 
wing with the stick and slipping the De 
Haviland toward the long, wide street 
before him. 

At fifty feet he pulled out of the slip, 
rolled the stabilizer control back for 
slow landing and peered ahead. A single 
street car was the only obstacle for 
three blocks. He “zoomed” up over the 
car, hauled the throttle back and then, 
pulling the stick slowly back toward 
him, settled to the pavement in a per- 
fect landing. For a block the wheels 
rumbled upon the smooth surface and 
the tail “skag” clanked across the car 
rails. Then the plane came to a grudg- 
ing stop. He switched off the motor. 
A few passersby ran out in wonder and 
occupants of belated motor cars began 
to join the throng. Finally a policeman 
elbowed his way through the gaping as- 
semblage. 

The girl spoke before Dane noticed the 
bluecoat. 

“Officer, please send for a patrol,” she 
said wearily. “Tell Lieut. Henderson we 
have Arthur Hague, international jewel 
thief, in an airplane down on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. Tell him it’s a 

* * 


“But I still find the details hazy,” said 
Dane. 

It was an hour later. They had left 
the station and were now en route by 
taxicab to the apartment which the girl 
had named as her home. 

“You are a special agent for the De- 
partment of Justice,” he went on. “I 
understand that and also the fact that 
Strawn—or Hague—robbed the Rajahat 
of Tusan of his famous collection of 
jewels. But everything in between is 
very vague.” 

“It is easily explained,” replied the 
girl. “I was returning to the States from 
a case in England when I received orders 
to watch Hague—who was using the 
name of Strawn. He was on the same 
ship I had booked so it was very easy. 
I became acquainted, gained his con- 
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fidence and soon afterward became one 
of his gang. He thought me an Ameri- 
can adventuress. 

“He planned to rob the Rajahat on 
the night of the reception which was to 
be given for the Rajahat and his wife 
in Washington, at which time the most 
valuable stones would be worn. Hague 
decided the robbery would be easy, for 
he had a very clever gang, but the get- 
away was not so simple. He finally de- 
cided on using a plane to carry him to 
a yacht he had chartered. This is where 
you came in.” 

Dane nodded. 

“Tt begins to clear up,” he observed. 

“He was becoming desperate,” con- 
tinued the girl, “when you answered the 
advertisement. The reception was set 
for tonight and he was afraid it would 
be his only chance. But with your ar- 
rival the sky cleared. He passed the 
word to his gang—including myself, 
whom he trusted entirely. I supposed 
you were another crook and tipped off 
the police so that they would be ready. 
Hague was to slip away in his car with 
the jewels as soon as they were passed 
to him by the rest of the gang. The 
others would attract pursuit while 
Hague hurried to the plane and made his 
escape. Once you landed at the side of 
the hidden yacht Hague intended to kill 
you, sink the plane and thus cover all 
traces of the affair.” 

“But the police bungled and Hague 
got away,” interposed Dane as the girl 
paused. 

“Yes,” she answered, “though they 
caught all the rest. As it turned out we 
have every one of the gang and all the 
collection has been returned.” 

“There is still one thing I do not 
understand,” said Dane. “Why should 
any one try to drug me today?” 

“Strawn was afraid you’d know about 
the jewels if you hung around the hotel 
lobby—the Rajahat was staying there, 
too. He had something put in your 
coffee.” 

Both were silent for a minute. The 
light of a passing street lamp flashed 
on the girl’s beautiful hair. Dane 
leaned a bit closer. 

“Do you happen to remember a blaz- 
ing hot day about six years ago—when 
you patched up a fellow who had been 
shot down? One of the Escadrille? A 
chap who said something about your 
lovely hair—and you told him he was 
delirious? Or do you remember too 
many like that?” 

She turned wonderingly toward him. 
After a long scrutiny of his features 
she nodded, a trifle breathlessly. 

“Yes, I remember very well,” she re- 
plied softy. “I thought it had _ been 
‘Over There’ that I had seen you—but I 
could not recall where.” 

“It wasn’t Tessa then—and you 
weren’t with the D. J. You were 4 
nurse—Joy Lanning was your name. But 
whether it’s Joy or Tessa, I’m glad to 
see you once more.” 

At the expression she saw in his shin- 
ing eyes the girl lowered her glance 
swiftly. She did not move when he 


reached out and took her hand. 

“Do you suppose there might be an- 
other adventure—somewhere—ahead for 
us?” he asked her. 

She did not answer, but the pressure 
of her hand in his told him more than 
her words could have done. 
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THE MATCH 


(Continued from page 2) 


day, or near to it. An’ it’s come. It’s 
forty below, an’ we won't live the day 
out. We ain’t got a mouthful of grub. 
We ain’t got clothes enough on to keep 
us from freezing inside the shanty, un- 
less we had a fire. Last night I saw 
you fill your match bottle and put it in 
your coat pocket. Why, man, we ain’t 
even got a match!” 

In his voice there was a thrill of 
triumph. Brokaw’s hands were clenched 
as if some one had threatened to strike 
him. 

“You mean ” he gasped. 

“Just this,” interrupted Billy, and his 
voice was harder than Brokaw’s now. 
“The God you used to pray to when you 
was a kid has given me a choice, Bro- 
kaw, an’ I’m going to take it. If we 
stay by this fire, an’ keep it up, we 
won’t die of cold, but of starvation. 
We'll be dead before we get half way 
to Thoreau’s. There’s an Indian shack 
that we could make, but you'll never find 
it—not unless you unlock these irons and 
give me that revolver at your belt. Then 
I'll take you over there as my prisoner. 
That’ll give me another chance for South 
America—an’ the kid an’ home.” Bro- 
kaw was buttoning the thick collar of 
his shirt close up about his neck. On 
his face, too, there came for a moment a 
grim and determined smile. 

“Come on,” he said, “we'll make Thor- 
eau’s or die.” 

“Sure,” said Billy stepping quickly to 
his side. “I suppose I might lie down 
in the snow an’ refuse to budge. I’d 
win my game then, wouldn’t I? But 
we'll play it—on the square. It’s Thor- 
eau’s, or die. And it’s up to you to find 
Thoreau’s.” 

He looked back over his shoulder at 
the burning cabin as they entered the 
edge of the forest, and in the gray dark- 
ness that was preceding dawn he smiled 
to himself. Two miles to the south, in 
a thick swamp, was Indian Joe’s cabin. 
They could have made it easily. On 
their way to Thoreau’s they would pass 
within a mile of it. But Brokaw would 
never know. And they would never 
reach Thoreau’s. Billy knew that. He 
looked at the man hunter as he broke 
trail ahead of him—at the pugnacious 
hunch of his shoulders, his long stride, 
the determined clench of his hands, and 
wondered what the soul and the heart 
of a man like this must be, who in such 
an hour would trade life for life. For 
almost three-quarters of an hour Bro- 
kaw did not utter a word. The storm 
had broke. Above the spruce tops the 
sky began to clear. Day came slowly. 
And it was growing steadily colder. The 
swing of Brokaw’s arms and shoulders 
kept the blood in them circulating, while 
Billy’s manacled wrists held a part of 
his body almost rigid. He knew that his 
hands were already frozen. His arms 
were numb, and when at last Brokaw 
paused for a moment on the edge of a 
frozen stream Billy thrust out his hands, 
and clanked the steel rings. 

“It must be getting colder,” he said. 
“Look at that.” 
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THE LEATHERNECK 


The cold steel had seared his wrists 
like hot iron, and had pulled off patches 
of skin and flesh. Brokaw looked and 
hunched his shoulders. His lips were 
blue. His cheeks, ears and nose were 
frost-bitten. There was a curious thick- 
ness in his voice when he spoke. 

“Thoreau lives on this creek,” he said. 
“How much farther is it?” 

“Fifteen or sixteen miles,” replied 
Billy. “You'll last just about five, Bro- 
kaw. I won’t last that long unless you 
take these things off and give me the 
use of my arms.” 

“To knock out my brains when I ain’t 
looking,” growled Brokaw. “I guess— 
before long—you'll be willing to tell 
where the Indian’s shack is.” 

He kicked his way through a drift of 
snow to the smoother surface of the 
stream. There was a breath of wind in 
their faces, and Billy bowed his head to 
it. In the hours of his greatest loneli- 
ness and despair Billy had kept up his 
fighting spirit by thinking of pleasant 
things, and now, as he followed in Bro- 
kaw’s trail, he began to think of home. 
It was not hard for him to bring up 
visions of the girl wife who would prob- 
ably never know how he had died. He 
forgot Brokaw. He followed in the trail 
mechanically, failing to notice that his 
captor’s pace was growing steadily 
slower, and that his own feet were drag- 
ging more and more like leaden weights. 
He was back among the old hills again, 
and the sun was shining, and he heard 
laughter and song. He saw Jeanne 
standing at the gate in front of the lit- 
tle white cottage, smiling at him, and 
waving Baby Jeanne’s tiny hand at him 
as he looked back over his shoulder from 
down the dusty road. His mind did not 
often travel as far as the mining camp 
and he had completely forgotten it now. 
He no longer felt the sting and pain of 
the intense cold. It was Brokaw who 
brought him back into the reality of 
things. The sergeant stumbled and fell 
in a drift and Billy fell over him. For 
a moment the two men sat half buried 
in the snow, looking at each other with- 
out speaking. Brokaw moved first. He 
rose to his feet with an effort. Billy 
made an attempt to follow him. After 
three efforts he gave it up, and blinked 
up into Brokaw’s face with a queer 
laugh. The laugh was almost soundless 
There had come a change in Brokaw’s 
face. Its determination and confidence 
were gone. At last the iron mask of 
the Law was broken, and there shone 
through it something of the emotions 
and the brotherhood of man. He was 
fumbling in one of his pockets, and drew 
out the key to the handcuffs. It was a 
small key and he held it between his 
stiffened fingers with difficulty. He 
knelt down beside Billy. The keyhole 
was filled with snow. It took a long 
time—ten minutes—before the key was 
fitted in and the lock clicked. He 
helped to tear off the cuffs. Billy felt 
no sensation as bits of skin and flesh 
came with them. Brokaw gave him a 
hand, and assisted him to rise. For the 
first time he spoke. 

“Guess you’ve got me beat, Billy,” he 
said. “Where’s the Indian’s?” 

He drew his revolver from its holster 
and tossed it in the snowdrift. The 
shadow of a smile passed grimly over 
his face. Billy looked about him. They 
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had stopped where the frozen path of a 
small stream joined the creek. He raised 
one of his stiffened arms and pointed to 
it. 

“Follow that creek—four miles—and 
you'll come to Indian Joe’s shack,” he 
said. 

“And a mile is just about our limit.” 

“Just about—your’s,” replied Billy. “I 


can’t make another half. If we had a 
fire——_”’ 
“If. ” wheezed Brokaw. 


“If we had a fire, continued Billy. 
“We could warm ourselves, an’ make the 
Indian’s shack easy, couldn’t we?” 

Brokaw did not answer. He had turned 
toward the creek when one of Billy’s 
pulseless hands fell heavily on his arm. 

“Look here, Brokaw.” 

Brokaw turned. They looked into each 
other’s eyes. 

“I guess mebby you’re a man, Bro- 
kaw,” said Billy quietly. “You've done 
what you thought was your duty. You’ve 
kept your word to th’ law, an’ I believe 
you'll keep your word with me. If I 
say the word that’ll save us now will 
you go back to headquarters an’ report 
me dead?” For a full half minute their 
eyes did not waver. 

Then Brokaw said: 

“No.” 

Billy dropped his hand. It was Bro- 
kaw’s hand that fell on his arm now. 

“I can’t do that,” he said. “In ten 
years I ain’t run out the white flag once. 
It’s something that ain’t known in the 
service. There ain’t a coward in it, or 
a man who’s afraid to die. But I'll play 
you square. I’ll wait until we’re both 
on our feet again and then I'll give you 
twenty-four hours the start of me.” 

Billy was smiling now. His hand 
reached out. Brokaw’s met it, and the 
two joined in a grip that their numb 
fingers scarcely felt. 

“Do you know,” said Billy softly, 
“there’s been somethin’ runnin’ in my 
head ever since we left the burning 
cabin. It’s something my mother taught 
me: ‘Do unto others as you’d have 
others do unto you.’ I’m a d fool, 
ain’t I? But I’m goin’ to try the ex- 
periment, Brokaw, an’ see what comes 
of it. I could drop in a snowdrift an’ 
let you go on—to die. Then I could save 
myself. But I’m going to take your 
word—an’ do the other thing. I’ve got 
a match.” 

“A match!” 

“Just one. I remember dropping it in 
my pants pocket yesterday when I was 
out on the trail. It’s in this pocket. 
Your hand is in better shape than mine. 
Get it.” Life had leaped into Brokaw’s 
face. He thrust his hand into Billy’s 
pocket, staring at him as he fumbled, as 
if fearing that he had lied. When he 
drew his hand out the match was be- 
tween his fingers. 

“Ah!” he whispered excitedly. 

“Don’t get nervous,” warned Billy. 
“It’s the only one.” 

Brokaw’s eyes were searching the low 
timber along the shore. 

“There’s a birch tree,” he cried. “Hold 
it—while I gather a pile of bark!” 

He gave the match to Billy, and stag- 
gered through the snow to the bank. 
Strip after strip of the loose bark he 
tore from the tree. Then he gathered 
it in a heap in the shelter of a low-hang- 
ing spruce, and added dry sticks, and still 
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more bark, to it. When it was ready he 
stood with his hands in his pockets and 
looked at Billy. 

“If we had a stone, an’ a piece of 
paper * he began. 

Billy thrust a hand that felt like life- 
less lead inside his shirt and fumbled in 
a pocket he had made there.- Brokaw 
watched him with red, eager eyes. The 
hand reappeared, and in it was the buck- 
skin wrapped photograph he had seen 
the night before. Billy took off the 
buckskin. About the picture there was 
a bit of tissue paper. He gave this and 
the match to Brokaw. 

“There’s a little gun-file in the pocket 
the match came from,” he said. “I had 
it mending a trap-chain. You can 
scratch the match on that.” 

He turned so that Brokaw could reach 
into the pocket, and the man hunter 
thrust in his hand. When he brought it 
forth he held the file. There was a smile 
on Billy’s frost-bitten face as he held 
the picture for a moment under Brokaw’s 
eyes. Billy’s own hands had ruffled up 
the girl’s shining curls an instant before 
the picture was taken, and she was 
laughing at him when the camera clicked. 

“Tt’s all up to her Brokaw,” Billy said 
gently. “I told you that last night. It 
was she who woke me up before the fire 
got us. If you ever prayed—pray a lit- 
tle now. For she’s going to strike that 
match!” 

He still looked at the picture as Bro- 
kaw knelt beside the pile he had made. 
He heard the scratch of the match on 
the file, but his eyes did not turn. The 
living, breathing face of the most beau- 
tiful thing in the world was speaking to 
him from out of that picture. His mind 
was dazed. He swayed a little. He 
heard a voice, low and sweet, and so dis- 
tant that it came to him like the faint- 
est whisper. “I am coming—I am com- 
ing, Billy—coming—coming—coming—” 
A joyous cry surged up from his soul, 
but it died on his lips in a strange gasp. 
A louder cry brought him back to him- 
self for a moment. It was from Brokaw. 
The sergeant’s face was terrible to be- 
hold. He rose to his feet, swaying, his 
hands clutched at his breast. His voice 
was thick—hopeless. 

“The match — went — out ”" He 
staggered up to Billy, his eyes like a 
madman’s. Billy swayed dizzily. He 
laughed, even as he crumpled down in 
the snow. As if in a dream he saw Bro- 
kaw stagger off on the frozen trail. He 
saw him disappear in his hopeless effort 
to reach the Indian’s shack. And then 
a strange darkness closed him in, and 
in that darkness he heard still the sweet 
voice of his wife. It spoke his name 
again and again, and it urged him to 
wake up—wake up—wake up! It seemed 
a long time before he could respond to 
it. But at last he opened his eyes. He 
dragged himself to his knees, and looked 
first to find Brokaw. But the man hun- 
ter had gone—forever. The picture was 
still in his hand. Less distinctly than 
before he saw the girl smiling at him. 
And then—at his back—he heard a 
strange and new sound. With an effort 
he turned to discover what it was. 

The match had hidden an unseen spark 
from Brokaw’s eyes. From out of the 
pile of fuel was rising a pillar of smoke 
and flame. 
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MODERN smokers have in Camel such 
tobaccos and blending as were never of- 
fered in cigarettes before, regardless of 
price. Camels may be had everywhere— 
because they please the taste of smokers 
everywhere. Money cannot buy choicer 
tobaccos than you get in this famous ciga- 
rette, and the blend is so mellow and 
smooth that there is never a tired taste, no 
matter how many you may choose to light. 

The producers of Camel, the country’s 
largest tobacco organization, concentrate 


? 


On the heights of contentment .. . 


all their purchasing and manufacturing 
resources in this one brand of cigarettes. 
Into it goes their undivided pride and skill 
to produce such a smoke as the world has 
never known before. 

The result of Camel’s quality is its lead- 
ership among cigarettes. Modern smokers, 
won by its choice tobaccos, by its ever- 
dependable taste and fragrance, have 
awarded it first place. You're invited to 
modern smoking enjoyment. 

“Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON - SALEM, N. C. 
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